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Ihe Right Hon. Winston Leonard Churchill, 


P.C., M. P. First Lord of the Admiralty, 


the son of Lady Randolph Churchill, and his wile watching the English troops. 
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ENEVOLENCE! Why has this virtue 

a sound about it almest Early Victorian? 

Why is it always associated in our minds 

with old Greybeard or, if we turn to the 

Opposite sex, with Lady Bountiful and 

the visiting of cottages with the inevitable 
soup dole? W hy is it considered to be a virtue 
becoming only to the elderly? For surely there 
is no age in life which it is not enviable to have 
good-will in our hearts towards others and to make 
allowan es for e\ ery one, 

In those searching hours of the night when sleep 
has fled and our vitality is at its lowest, our con- 
science probably reminds us of how much we ought 
to cultivate this most neglected of virtues. We 
know that as war lets loose all the most hideous 
passions, so at the same time does it bring out the 
most sublime qualities and inspires a self-sacrificing 
spirit. Never have the really benevolent been 
more appreciated than at the present time. * For 
malevolen ¢, Open or hidden, disguised in the shap ; 
Ol criticism, stalks abroad, in the fighting line. in 
the hospital, in official circles and in private houses. 

In time of war when success, naturally. is wor- 
Shipped and severe criticism of any failure is ram- 
pant, benevolent feeling is wanted even more than 
action. Think of the cruelty meted out to one in 
4 responsible position who in any way fails! Take 
a sailor, for instance, a man who has been in the 
navy all his life. He has for years done the routine 
of peace, and at the age of forty- five or So, by duty 
and perseverance, arrives nearly at the top of his 
profession. Then comes the war his soul has longed 
for live service at last! A big battlh—but— a 
moment shesitation—a blunder—acatastrophe—and 
in half an hour the work of his lifetime is de ‘stroyed, 

Public opinion gallops away with the ruined man’s 
reputation. All the ‘malevolence of the idle and 
the envious is poured upon him. “I always said 
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he would be no good when put to the t test.’ 

“I knew him to be a rotter.” .. “Was it too 
much rum made him turn to the right instead ¢ 
the left’’—he being probably a_ teetotaler—‘‘or 
was it pronounced symptoms of the white feather?” 
And so on ad infinitum. 

Of course success is vital But the benev- 
olent will try to let the poor fellow down gently 
to draw a veil over his inefliciency. After all there 
is no denying a blunder is a crime in war time. But 
are not his shattered hopes of ambition and glory 
punishment cnough? 

1 remember a friend in the diplomat service, 
who complained bitterly of the dull and uninterest- 
ing posts he had for years filled. Then suddenly 
a war broke out. He found himself most important 
and the eyes of Europe upon him. Alas! he lost 
his head—and his post. 

Yes, the inefficient are always a trial, but the 
efficient who do the criticising might bring in that 
benevelence which makes them temper it with 
mercy. For how do any of us know how we, our- 
selves, will stand the test of a crisis until we have 
been in one? 

It may be argued that we must not be too easy- 
going, but it is much easier to think the worst and 
judge than to think the best and withhold criticism. 

Since the war has engendered so much charitable 
work of all kinds, I have realized how important 
Benevolence is—and when it is absent, how very 
quickly malevolence takes its place How much 
less of an effort it is for a rich man to be merely 
charitable—to sit down and write a cheque (which 
he does not miss) than to be truly benevolent—to 
take a real and living interest in the object he is 
asked to help. For how few rich people go into all 
the details of a scheme sympathetically and thor- 
oughly understand how the money is to be applied 
before they give their cheques. 


CHURCHILL 


There are two _— of donors. The first heads 
with a big sum a big list of big Funds for a big 
Charity! The second—and he is the truly benev- 
olent giver—wishing to help some struggling and 
probably unknown undertaking, first stimulates 
the workers with his interest, advice, and sympathy, 
and then gives his money. 

We are told not “to look a rift horse in the 
mouth,” and I am perhaps not practising the virtue 
I so much admire when I say that although in action 
people have been splendid in this war, showing 
unexampled generosity and a general willingness 
to do anything in their power, there are, I am afraid, 
others who have one eye on the advertising side 
and whose lavishness is in proportion to their hope 
of present or future recognition. 

Ladies have been portrayed in “Punch” who, 
while practising according to their own lights great 
benevolence in taking out wounded soldiers for 
drives, ask at the hospital for “‘those with the most 
conspicuous bandages please. The last lot of 
officers you gave us might not have been wounded 
at all for all any one could see.’ And there may 
be some truth in this skit. 

Like the word Charity, which once signified the 
beginning and end of all human endeavours and 
service, the word Benevolence, has, it seems to me, 
rather lost its original meaning, which is to wish 
well in heart as well as in act; in fact Benevolence 
is now too often confounded with Charity in its 
more modern and narrow sense, which means merely 
to give materially. 

As a last thought on the subject, it would be 
comforting to have it said to one, as Meredith said 
to a friend: 


“How full of heart for all! 
And chiefly for the worker by the wall 
You bore that lamp of sane benevolence.” 
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WHAT'S 


HILE we are waiting for Eu- 

rope to cool down to a Cook’s 

Tour temperature, America 

is warming up some _ bons 

morceaux to compensate the 

stay-at-homes for the loss of 
their annual flit to Monte Carlo, Mont Blan 
and the land of the Midnight Sun. 


Made-in-Amer- With warm weather and 
ica—Spent in racing coming on, bread- 
America lines have vanished and 
bundle days are forgotten 
in furbishing sports clothes for the meets. 
Made-in-America money this year will have 
to be spent in America. And the railroads 
are taking advantage of the situation to 
raise again the clamour of their perpetual 
slogan, “‘See America first!’’ Making a 
virtue of necessity, many a first cabin 
habitué is discovering what a lot of fun is 
to be had right here at home. San Fran 
cisco is shouting about her great Exposition, 
and the press agents are having real authors 
write “come hither” literature. 

Newport and Saratoga also have “great 
expectations ’—greater in fact than they 
have ventured to entertain for some seasons. 
It will be a real pleasure to see Saratoga doff 
her sackcloth and ashes and don a little flum- 
mery. Those who remember the halcyon 
days of the spa will no doubt be seen in their 
old haunts comparing past performances” 
over the waters, and there are rumours that 
Dick Canfield’s famous Casino will open up 
as a smart dance hall under the patronage of 
a group of well-known men and women. But 
there are also other rumours that the god- 
dess of chance will continue to hold high car- 
nival in her former haunt, for many mem- 
bers of the foreign colony, who added so 
much to the Palm Beach gaieties, have booked 
rooms for August. And where these person- 
ages gather, well, the hop, skip and jump 
of the nimble roulette ball is apt to make the 
music. Toul mieux, perhaps, but the fact 
remains that Saratoga is primping. 

Nothing can squelch Newport's aspira- 
tions for first place in the bareback dash for 
popularity. Ask the lord high functionary 
of society, and he will tell you that in addi- 
tion to the perennials who bask on her sands, 
Newport is preparing for a transfusion of 
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Queen Alexandra arriving at St. Margaret's, Westminster, 
to attend the wedding of the Honourable Neil Primrose and 
Lady Victoria Stanley, which was the most notable of the year. 
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new blood and for a return of many former 
devotees who have strayed far afield during 
the past decade. Those who know their 
Newport from “Land’s End” to “Oakland 
Farms” exultingly report that not a rentable 
place is to be_had at any price. Houses, 
which have=beén occupied by “one of the 
family” since the Casino was built, have been 
leased for this season at smashing prices. At 
last, a Newport cottage becomes an asset! 
The last of the exclusives to go was beautiful 
Castle Hill, the Alexander Agassiz Estate, 
long the rendezvous of the yachting and polo 
men. William Kk. Vanderbilt has taken it 
and great is the joy there, for Mr. and Mrs. 
Vanderbilt will live up to the traditions of 
the past. Every sailorman who has ever en- 
tered Newport harbour knows Castle Hill, 
and the American flag will continue to float 
from the tall staff in front of the house to the 
satisfaction of every fisherman on little 
Khode Island who sets his course by it. 


Dame Gossip Through the whirl of 
and Petticoat summer days and summer 
Politics dances chatters Dame Gos- 
sip. Is the good woman 
ever still? Not in the national capital, for 
Washington has and always will have the 
afiairs of Europe, Asia and Africa to talk 
about, as well as her own. A twenty-four 
hour day is all too short for those who would 
settle the affairs of the world over a dish of 
tea or a round of golf. The hot weather plans 
of the various embroiled diplomats, as a 
Chevy Chase wag classifies the members ot 
the belligerent embassies, are still in the mak- 
ing. Washington offices will be kept open, 
of course, but the ambassadors, fully cog- 
nizant of the horrors of July heat, are ar- 
ranging midsummer retreats along the .\t- 
lantic coast. The dean of the Corps, M. Jus- 
serand, and Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, who have 
hitherto found the north shore of Massa- 
chusetts to their liking, have made no an- 
nouncement of their plans. One thing only 
is sure, nothing will be as it was last sum- 
mer, except that the Russian colours will ‘ly, 
as usual, from James Gordon Bennett's cot- 
tage at Newport. 
Washington is the home of petticoat as 
well as petty politics. And even more «i> 
creet than secretaries’ wives must be the 
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Carlton Hotel, New York, for the Benefit of the American Ambulance Fund at Paris 


Mrs. Robert L. Bacon 
after Velasquez 


secretaries to those wives. At their fingers’ tips, 
even if not at their tongues’ ends, they have the 
family history, social status, and political affilia- 
tions of all the has-beens, to-bes, and at present 
influential figures in American politics. It is not 
infrequent for a newsmonger to lay a “pipe-line”’ 
direct to the domestic hearthstone of some polit- 
ical luminary, via wife and personal secretary. 
An amusing incident is told of Miss Laura 
Harlan, the cordon bleu in the secretaria! 
game and daughter of the late Justice Har 
lan of the Supreme Court. One of the news 
papers, wishing to know if a certain public 
man was holding a conference at his house 
with some captains of finance, approached 
Miss Harlan on the subject. “Oh yes,” she 
replied in a whisper, “and King George and 
the German Emperor are both there incog- 
nito.”” It is by such “retorts courteous” 
that the newspaper cubs from out of town 
occasionally get called home. 


But complacent inher 
Summer sophistication, New York is 
Shows assuming the airs and 
graces of a real summer 
watering-place. From dance hall to classi 
drama, the purveyors of entertainment are 
opening up with the avowed purpose of get- 
ting a hig slice of this must-be-spent-in- 
America money. “Chin Chin’’ and “* Under 
Cover” are turning away disappointed 
crowds every night with a “tenth row next 
week”’ proposition. The July seat sale hangs 
at the door of the Playhouse, and the Forty- 
eighth Street Theatre has gone into chintz by 
way of welcome to Gilbert-and-Sullivan-lov- 
ing friends. “The Follies” and “ The Winter 
Garden” have taken to the trenches, since 
their prestige with the “‘knuts” is seriously 
menaced, and are meeting New York’s “ show 
me’ challenge with a larger assortment of 
“some girls, and more girls.” 


American Man- “Just like Paris!” ex- 
nikins at Amer- claimed a group of cosmo- 
ican Races _—politans.as Morris Hewlett’s 
‘ coach drew into the park 
ing space at Hewlett Park on May Day 
for the spring meet of the Rockaway Hunt 
Club, and a bevy of perfectly costumed 
women climbed over the side and strolled 
off in the direction of the grand stand. 
hey were the mannikins from an ex- 
clusive _dressmaking establishment, and 
they we e following a custom long in vogue 
at Lengibanes in Paris. At the French 
race-courses the mannikins used to be as 
much a feature of the day’s entertainment as 
the horses; and fashions were thus made or 
discarded, for by the mannikin the couturier 
Wasknown. Tf acouturier wished to inaugur- 
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ate a mode, he or she dressed a clever mannikin in 
the new frock or hat, as the case might be, and sent 
her to the races. If the clients of the house appeared 
the next day and ordered duplicates, the fashion was 
accepted. And here we are in America starting 
the same custom, and yet we claim freedom from 
the traditions of the Parisian couturier. 


Mes. William Randolph Hearst on the steps of the New 
York State Building at the Panama-Pacific Exposition where 
Mrs. Hearst is the official hostess of the Empire State. 
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The Four Hun- They are still talking about it, 
dred and the the *Biddle- Duke wedding in the 
Four Million City of Neighbourly Gossip. Not 


since the wedding of Mary Welsh 


and the late Tom Wanamaker have there been such 
tidbits for the men to chuckle over in the bow-win- 
dow sanctums ot the Walnut Street Clubs and the 


St 


women to intermingle with bridge and 
clothes chatter. There was not a tradition 
that was not shattered as completely as 
the window of the motor which conve yed 
the bride across Rittenhouse Square to the 
church. The bland father of the seventeen- 
year-old bride, always known as “Tony,” 
had issued invitations so broadcast that, 
though half of them were lost by the postal 
authorities, there was such a mob waving 
the cardboards of admission that the police 
were compelled to resort to the vulgar 
method of herding them. 

Now the shoulders of the patrician Phila- 
delphians are, in their opinion, of a different 
brand from those of ordinary mortals and 
they are a bit chary of rubbing them against 
others of redder blood. But Mr. Biddle 
lacks certain Philadelphia characteristics 
and he wanted all of his friends at the wed- 
ding, and they were there, and at the recep- 
tion afterwards. There were Jack O’Brien 
his sparring partner who has not spared the 
blows, and Mrs. O’Brien seated directly 
across the aisle from Mr. Edward T. Stotes- 
bury’s party. You couldn't miss Mrs. 
©’ Brien, for the rust-coloured feathers on her 
big black hat never stopped nodding their 
approval for a minute. Neither did Mr. Bid- 
dle overlook Warden Bob McKenty of the 
Eastern Penitentiary, though he has not yet 
drawn upon his hospitality, nor George Long, 
who has graduated from a tramp to secretary 
of the Inasmuch Mission. Even the stranger 
in a strange land did not arouse the interest 
that did the rumour that Mr. Biddle was 
going to impose temperance on his guests. 
Since he hit the trail of Billy Sunday last 
spring, it is said that the rare wines with 
which the cellars were so well stocked had 
been emptied into the blind alley behind the 
house. But, as in most rumours, there was 
very little foundation for fact, for there was 
champagne and such a bountiful collation 
that dinner was not served in more than one 
thrifty household. 

Paeans have been written on the wedding 
presents, but with the exception of a pearl 
necklace or two and a palatial New York 
house, there was only the usual array of dust- 
catchers in silver and glass—some, it must be 
confessed, presenting a strangely familiar 
look. for a wedding gift has a curious fashion 
in Philadelphia of doing duty upon more 
than one occasion. 
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WHATEVER ATTRACTED THEIR ATTENTION, IT PRODUCED A WONDERFULLY REALISTIC PHOTOGRAPH 


sear sea 


Miss Louise Converse, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick S. Converse of Boston, seated beiween her future father- 
in-law Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan and her fiancé Mr. Junius S. Morgan, Junior, to whom she will be married in June. 


The Dispersal The art treasures of ihe late 
of the Morgan J. Pierpont Morgan, on exhil-ition 
Collection in the New York Metropolitan 
Museum, will not be presented to 
the people as was anticipated. Their dispersal be- 
gan with the sale of the Fragonard panels to Henry 
Frick. Within the space of five years more than a 
million people have visited the museum to look at 
these paintings and other objects of art collected by 
Mr. Morgan and bequeathed by him to his son. 
Although generally referred to as the Morgan Col- 
lection, they are, strictly speaking, only a portion 
of the things which Mr. Morgan collected during 
his lifetime. To form any conception of the extent 
of his entire collection, it must be remembered that 
a Vast amount of material belonging to him has been 
on view 10 various galleries for years, besides -the 
treasures in his private li rary. 

Mr. Morgan always had a passionate love for 
beautiful things, and although he began to acquire 
works of art in his student days, it was not until 
the latter years of his life that he gave full play to 
his ambition to gather a collection equal to any in 
the world. He really preferred to secure collections 
of recognized quality complete, and thus reap at a 
single transaction a connoisseur’s patient and expert 
selection in some special branch. Mr. Morgan used 
to describe with gusto a characteristic example of 
his methods. “I heard that Mr. So-and-so had a 
certain thing that I wanted, and, in the hope of 
being able to secure it, I obtained an invitation to 
Visit his house. When I saw the treasures the man 
had, I said to myself, ‘What is the use of bothering 
about one object if I can get all of them?’ So I 
asked him if he valued his entire collection at so 
much, naming a round figure. Taken unawares, the 
old fellow replied that he did, and I bought him out 
then and there.” 

It has been said that, never having seen his col- 
lection together as a whole, it is doubtful if Mr. 
Morgan realized what a bewildering profusion of 
beautiful and rare objects he had accumulated, or 
what a display they were destined to make. 
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Miss Morgan Just as Mr. Morgan found his 
Inaugurates greatest pleasure in collecting the 
Camp Inkowa beautiful in art, so his youngest 
daughter, Anne, secks her happi- 
ness in bringing the beautiful in life to her fellow 
women. Miss Morgan loves girls and sh* believes 
in girls—and by girls she includes all the vast army 
of women striving to support themselves and those 
dependent upon them. Through her keen insight, 
gained largely by fraternizing with these girls, she 
realizes that it is not charity or philanthropy that 
they require to make them happier, but opportunity 
the opportunity to make their lives broader, 
bigger, and better. She has given to them this op- 
portunity in the Vacation Fund, whereby the pen- 
nies, which might be spent for trifles, can be safely 
deposited until those two precious weeks in the 
summer when they can forget the clicking of the 
typewriter, the ring of the telephone, and the rou- 
tine of the office, in the great outdoors. 

To-day, she is offering to them the greatest oppor- 
tunity of all, for she is making it possible for them 
to live a wholesome, healthy, care-free, joyful life 
during the vacation days, far from the restraint of 
the city, in one of Nature’s choicest spots. Camp 
Inkowa will be struck in June on Greenwood Lake, 
right in the heart of the Ramapo Hills, on land 
loaned by Mrs. Edward H. Harriman. Here the 
“girls ’’—about seventy-five can be accommodated 
at one time—can swim, boat, fish, climb, for the 
hills above afford alluring delights for “ hikes*Xand 


modeling and the other decorative arts under thé 


None of Miss Morgan’s enterprises for girls is a 
charity, and she hopes to give the girls an opportu 
nity to derive financial benefit from this latest 
undertaking. By asking the girls cight dollars a 
week for board, the founders of the Camp, Miss 
Morgan, Miss Maud Wetmore and Miss Grace 
Parker, expect not only to pay experses, but to be 
ale to incorporate it, allowing the girls. to invest 
and draw six per cent. interest. And there ar 
roseate dreams of a future when the pavilion can bi 
kept open the year round so that the girls may slip 
away from the city over week ends, and when ther 
will be other camps dotted around the lake, not 
only for girls but for men, so that there may be ; 
healthy interchange of good fellow ship. 


Mr. Junius S. 
Morgan, Jr., and 
His Fiancee 


In June, the third generation 
will come to the fore when Mr 
Junius S. Morgan, Jr., the son o! 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan and the 
grandson of the great financier, will marry Miss 
Louise Converse.. Like his father, who married 
Miss Jane Grew, young Mr. Morgan wooed an 
won his bride-to-be while still a student at Harvard 
his engagement having been announced before lh 
received the coveted. parchment last Class Day 
From her mother, Miss Converse has inherited the 
verve and vivacity of the Tudors, for Mrs. Convers 
is the daughter of the late Mr. Frederic Tudor aod 
the sister of Mrs. Francis Cushing Green, of \ir 


Edward Slade whose ésprif has made her the leading 


in their quieter hours try their skill at basketry, chky spirit in Quebec’s inner conclave, and of Mrs. Star 


supervision of competent instructors, and, as the 
shadows lengthen, gather around the camp fire and 
listen to tales of a professional story-teller, or dance 
in the big khaki tent pavilion. Nor is this to be an 
Adamless Eden for “every girl looks forward to her 
little summer flirtation and she is entitled to it,” 
insists Miss Morgan. Saturdays and Sundays have, 
therefore, been set aside as “‘ beau”’ days, and on one 
Saturday night there will be a dance and on the 
succeeding one a real Camp Fire. 
16 


g@urgess who delights to share in the daring «ir 
flights of her husband. A keen love and understand 
ing of music is the donation of her father, Mr. Fred 
erick S. Converse, a composer of note. And it is 
gossiped that this discernment for the beauti ul! 
first awakened the interest of Mr. Morgan | 
strengthened the friendship that deepened into love. 
for an appreciation of ‘the aris is as strong in the 
third generation as it was in the man whose nome 
will always be associated with the finest priv ite 
collection of objects of art ever made in a lifetime 
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MISS ANNE MORGAN 


The youngest daughter of the late J. Pierpont Morgan was recently decorated by the National Institute of Social Sciences 
for her “distinguished service to humanity.” The bow of purple ribbon is the American equivalent of the decoration of 
the French Legion of Honour. The services rendered by Miss Morgan include the development of the “Vacation Fund 
Committee” which is the biggest girls’ club in the world, the founding of three camps for working girls, and the writing of a 
keenly analytical book on the American girl in which she presents her solution of the problems confronting the modern girl. 
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A story with a new slant—clean, wholesome, full of humour. 


The spirit of play that is inherent in every normal man and woman is as 


strong after marriage as it was before. 


Without permitting the taint of jeal- 


ousy or intrigue to sully the narrative, the author tells how some men and their 


wives 


primitive’ 


and indulge in larks that attest their sanity to those 


who understand, and insanity to those in whom the spirit of play is dead. 


T he 


WOMAN may be so tender that she makes 
a very juicy morsel on the broiler of life, 
and under adverse circumstances she gets 
well done—or roasted— in spite of which 
she never seems really able to acquire a 
crust to her disposition. I’m one, and 
I'm trying to harden my soft skin by dramatizing 
my own softness into de ‘natured truth in this diary, 
and rubbing it well in, from day to day. If my biog- 
rapher finds it—well, I'll be dead anyway. 

‘You see, Jeannette, darling, even suc h great and 
inspired work as yours can’t go on forever, with 
never a break for rest,”’ said Susan, as she capably 
put another rose silk pillow under my head and 
tenderly tucked a loose end of my rose ribbon into 
a mesh of the silk hammock which she had just had 
suspended for me under the rose bower end of the 
pergola, on a mild May day, “and I really believe 
a truly delightful change will do you good. Also 
think what a wonderful thing it will be for Charlotte 
to have you come to her for just a week or two. It 
will be a breath of inspiration to her and all of her 
friends. She has been begging you to come for 
years, and has brought all the children to you three 
times. Do try and-think you can go!” 

“Susan,” I purred in response, with the compla- 
cent good humour of a well-stroked lion, “you are 
very insidious, but what about the bundle of proof 
from The Critic that came this morning, and you 
know my story for The Wonderful Age is promised 
for the last of next week. I can’t go; but I am 
tired.”” I added, with a little whine. 


USAN is my loving and well-married sister, and 

she wouldn't suspect that the famous literary 
pli inet, as she believes me to be, could carry a gnaw- 
ing pain in the region of the solar plexus about a 
dastardly letter that is overdue several weeks. I 
wouldn’t have her know about it for two-thirds of 
my next royalties, for it would prostrate her. She 
thinks I’m suffering from brain exhaustion, when 
it’s heart fag. 

The Editor of the Crific is probably a most de- 
signing man, who has been writing all those lovely, 
warm, delightful letters to me for the past year, just 
to get me both inspired and tied up for this series 
of articles on “*Wise and Foolish Feminists’’; and 
why should my heart turn around and begin to beat 
backwards, because for the last month all of his 
epistles are written out by what I feel to be a charm- 
ing secretary, and only signed, after the most elabor- 
ate best wishes, with his hateful scrawl of a name? 
What is the matter and why should I breathe un- 
evenly when I ask myself the question? 

“And how you will enjoy just a peep at Char- 
lotte’s children, to say nothing of the long talks you 
and Henry can have over that graded schedule for 
women the papers say he is to try out in the Forrest 
Mills next winter. But very little of that, dearest; 
just be lazy and happy, and let some of Henry’s 
nice men friends spoil you a bit. Do try to be less 
indifferent to them than you are to George Brent and 
Wilson and Bluford Long,” Susan adoringly reproved. 

“I’m so tired having those idiotic men sit and 
stare at me as if I were ‘Exhibit A’ in the Genius 
collection, quote me from the written pages of my- 
self, jubilate over my contracts, and give out inter- 
views about the kind of breakfast food I eat, that I 
can’t stand it any longer,” | answered with an irri- 
tated, leonine roar. “‘1 wish I hadn’t ever dared to 
speak out the truth about women in general, and 
myself in particular, so truthfully that the world had 
to sit upand take notice of me and my voice. Of course 
the female human truth would jolt any universe, but 
any candid woman could tell it—who would. I would 
like to be a nice, private citizen once more, with the 
rights to the pursuit of my own happiness.”’ 

“You are tired, darling,’ soothed Susan, as the 
maid handed her a glass of iced orange juice to hand 
to me, and then retired respectfully on tiptoe. 
Susan always hands things to me herself, for fear 
the servants will be awkward and get on my nerves. 
“And you are going to let those Editors wait while 
you rest,” she added, with the pink-cheeked deter- 
mination that I am the slightest bit in awe of, 
though I never let her know it. 
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“One Editor is letting me wait-—and why not?” 
I asked myself inwardly, as I faced Susan’s adoring 
determination. “* Yes, I know it is best, and I think 
I will go. Please write Charlotte to expect me Mon- 
day a week, dear,” I dictated weariedly, as | turned 
my face into a fluff of lovely real lace and linen that 
Susan has tied over my rose cushions. 

“I'll hurry right now to telegraph her the good 
news, and then write her a long letter about the 
hours she must have the children keep perfectly 
quiet, at what temperature to have your orange 
juice chilled for you, the kind of bacon to have 
crisped for your four-minute eggs, the gluten bread, 
and how many people to ask to meet you at one 
time. More than eight cannot possibly enjoy you as 
they should. Sleep a little, sweetest, for your Susan!” 
With which entreaty Susan departed to forward the 
announcement of the royal visit to Charlotte. 

I snuggled deeper into my cushions, started to 
take that three-weeks-old-letter out of the lace over 
my romantic heart, where it had been cutting into 
my consciousness and flesh for intervals ever since 
it had come, put it-back, and began to read the 
formal typewritten editorial document that had 
come in the morning’s mail. I got as far as: 


* And the June article is great. The office is 
in an uproar over it. The President and Riggs 
and I all read it at the same time, and wrangled 
with each other if we had to wait a minute for 
the sheets to be passed along. There have never 
been a series of articles in this office that have 
attracted the notice that these of yours have, 
and we are still getting letters and subscription 
results from the April one on WHY WAIT? 
Do you realize what you are doing, you wonder- 
ful woman, you, and how do you keep your 
head enough to go on with it? Do you 


But here I crumpled the sheet and again pressed 
down into the cushions. What did I want with a lot 
of enthusiasm like that, dictated to a stenographer, 
when I had under my lace tucker a queer little 
scrawly page that began: 


“I’m tired to-night, friend-who-has-grown- 
so-dear, and it will rest me to say good-night to 
you, before I sign lights out. I’m beginning to 
want to see you face to face, and to wonder if 
you look entirely like this very intellectual pic- 
ture that gazes down from my wall on me, or 
are you just a wee bit more, more I feel 
that your eyes are soft, dawn grey, and that 
your cheeks are peachy and creamy and . 
It is time to say—-Good-night! 7 

Something has got to be done about me. No 
woman can use her brains and emotions at the same 
time. I have got to decide whether I want to spend 
time cuddling a love letter or give myself to inditing 
erudition at fifteen cents a word. And certainly, 
if there are no more love letters coming my way 
from The Critic, it will be sensible to collect as many 
fifteen cent pieces as possible from them, so I had 
best fly to waiting and eager Charlotte to recuperate 
my powers for whatever fate has to send me. 


FLEW, and now I have lit. 

Charlotte is the same dear old good sport who 
browbeat me through college, and she is only about 
six months older than her graduation day. She 
has three rosy-cheeked, very well-behaved kiddies 
that make me feel sixty years old, with a curious 
dead place in the middle of my heart, which got a 
pain in it the morning after my arrival when Baby 
escaped the vigilance of Nurse, hopped from the 
soap-suds of her bath straight into my willing arms, 
extended from my pillows, and was dried by my lace 
and dimity as well as with her mother’s best blue 
silk blankets. I adore them all and was famished 
for a week of them, but Charlotte was stern and wil- 
ful with me as usual. I wish adoring Susan could 
have heard her issue her ultimatum to me on the 
very day of my arrival. 

“Now, Fluff, don’t be an old stick-in-the-mud,” 
she stormed. “I have promised to bring you up to 
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the Huts for over Decoration Day, and we are going. 
It will only be four days, and you will have a fine 
time. You will see plenty of the kiddies when you 
come back, for you are to spend a month instead of 
ten days, and that is all settled. The mountain air 
and exercise will do you good. You are too fat and 
soft. Tennis will set you up.”’ 

“Tennis,” I gasped. “I never played a game of 
tennis in my life. You know I don’t play a single 
game in all the world. Not even bridge, when I 
break up the party by not doing it. I won’t go.” 

“Ves, you will,” she retorted from the door. 
“I’ve promised and we have to go. There will be 
lots for you to do.” 


T WOULD have been well for me to have been 

warned by that startled look in her face when I 
declared my inefliciencies in the bridge line, and 
stood firm; but I’ve never been firm with Char- 
lotte, and I went. 

She sent out our luggage with her chauffeur in her 
large car, and drove me out herself in her small car. 
It was a mad drive, and it is possible that American 
literature came very near having one of its lights 
put out. We wound around the outer edges of 
mountain paths and crumbled along the lake shore 
for twenty miles, then we catted straight up the side 
of a great wooded hill'and landed in the Cove of the 
Huts, which is a group of lovely summer cottages 
owned by some of: Charlotte’s most particular 
friends. I think it is, perhaps, the most beautiful 
spot in all the world, and its stillness and rugged- 
ness and ancientness is awe inspiring; that is, it 
ought to be, but isn’t. Something is queer about 
the atmosphere of that enchanted Cove. I had 
my first dose of it about two minutes after my 
arrival. 

The poor hustled car and I stood on the edge of 
the universe, and panted for about two minutes 
after our climb, before we saw or heard a human 
sight or sound, then a girl poked her head out of 
the door of the nearest artistically planned Hut, and 
shouted, without any preliminary form of greeting 
whatever to the distinguished stranger arriving 
within the gates of the Cove: 

“Say, Char, you people bunk in the Comyns’ Hut 
and den’t come over here until we call you, for they 
are game up and 28 on the deciding rubber, and 
Betty has an awful grouch about losing so much. We 
don’t want any talking around. Come when the 
dinner-bell rings, for all eats are over here, but not 
before.””. With which she slammed the door. 

“I don’t see why Bet is huffed, when she knows 
that Jim and she will win it all out of Bobby and 
Lou by midnight, and then some. Bet never was a 
good loser,’ remarked Charlotte, as she began to 
unload the poor car. “Now take in these boxes 
carelully, and come back for more, Fluff,”’ she fur- 
ther admonished, and meekly back and forth four 
times | trotted, unloading boxes; one that con- 
tained poker chips, which I spilled twice and had to 
pick up, and two of cigarettes and lump sugar. I also 

carried in five tennis racquets, two bags of goll 
sticks and at last sank panting on my berth under 
the burden of two steamer blankets. 

“That's good, Fluffie, go on to sleep and amuse 
yourself for awhile. I see Peter Cain coming in from 
a sail, and we can get in a set or two of tennis before 
the rest of the men come and hog the courts. It’s 
good you don’t play, for there isn’t a fourth! Hey, 
Pete! Take me on for a single, will you?” And 
with a flap of her big, white buckskinned feet, my 
loving hostess was gone, and I was left to the vast 
ness of mountains and solitude, just for how long I 
didn’t quite know. 

And, as there was nothing else to do, like an obedi- 
ent kitten, I began to scratch around and settle my 
self for a nap. The Hut in which we had been so 
hospitably lodged was a wonder in the way ol 
sophisticated roughness, and must have cost about 
twenty thousand dollars. It grew out of the side ot 


the mountain, was anchored to a huge, grey boulder, 
and was built of birch logs and mossy, grey stones. 
My room was the best in the camp, I felt sure, for 
It was 


there couldn’t have been another as lovely. 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Platinum brooch with baroque 
pearls in floral settings; engraved 


An engraved rose crystal pen 


Pendant of moonstones carved 


Crystal pendant carved on un- 


Renaissance crystal pendant 


crystal centre backed by mother- 
ol-pearl and platinum plate. 


Unusual deep blue aquamarine 
pendant with platinum setting out- 
lined in diamonds and rose and 
vine border of carved moonstones. 


dant with graceful dancing girl 
design. Grape-vine border of dia- 
monds and leaves of green gold. 


Scarf-pin consisting of diamond 
serpent entwined about baroque 
pearl. Platinum brooch of baroque 
pearls and small diamond leaves. 


Women 
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Designer 


as roses with platinum and dia- 
mond leaves. Green gold chain of 
same design with flexible leaves. 


Necklace of green gold, hand 
carved leaves and roses set with 
diamonds, held by gold chains 
with rose clasp. 


who 


of Individual 


der side and backed by mother- 
of-pearl. Dull silver setting of 
roses studded with diamonds. 


A crystal watch in platinum 
setting with the back of engraved 
crystal outlined in diamonds and 
faceted crystal edge. 


with design cut into the crystal and 
set with diamonds. A pierced 
platinum and diamond border. 


Dull finished crystal pendant— 
museum piece. Bands of dia- 
monds, tourmaline leaves, and 
ruby, topaz and amethyst fruit. 
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Jewelry 


designer of appropriate and individual 
jewelry that is both beautiful and orig- 
inal, there is none more distinguished 
than Mrs. William H. Klapp. Since 
her girlhood in Philadelphia, when the 
wearing of jewelry as a Quakeress was 
denies her, Mrs. Klapp has had an innate love of 
Precious stones and has felt keenly the incongruity 
O! setting, design and effect. It is this that inspired 
her lo experiment with her own jewelry; later she 
was induced by her friends to execute designs for 
them, and thus as a dilettante she established an 
occupation that eventually became her life’s work. 
After many years of residence abroad, studying 
the jewelry of all countries, Mrs. Klapp returned to 
her studio here with a strong preference for ‘the 
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Roman and old English settings. Indeed, her ex- 
quisite adaptations of the antique have brought 
about, to a great extent, the revival of the use of 
semi-precious stones, which were not often seen in 
modern jewelry. Suitability of the setting and its 
application to the jewel have always been consid- 
ered in her designs, rather than the value of the 
jewel; it is this that has eliminated the teeling oi 
commercialism from her work. In designing a piece 
of jewelry, Mrs. Klapp weighs the characteristics 
of its wearer, the conventions of dress, and the cir- 
cumstances under which it is to be worn. The 
actual work of making the jewelry she leaves to 
craftsmen, but it is done under her supervision. 
Another extraordinary feature of her work is the 
great attention that she pays to the reverse side of 


I) 


a piece; a flat surface, like a locket, is always deli- 
cately engraved. Instead:of mounting a stone with 
the ordinary setting, she uses tiny leaves of flowers 
to hold the stone. Her treatment of crystal backed 
with mother-of-pearl, used for pendants and brooches, 
is a remarkably deceptive substitute for the moon- 
stone, which rarely comes in a size large enough for 
such pieces. Many of the figures and heads, ap- 
pearing in her engrave: designs, are classical sub- 
jects copied from intaglios in the museums of Italy. 

Honourable mention at the Paris Exposition in 
1g0o, and the bronze medal at the Pan-American 
Exposition in rg0o1 are among the honours received 
by this talented woman. Her contemplated retire- 
ment from active work, owing to ill health, will 
mark the end of a brilliant artistic career. 
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/ infirmiere 


By 


Hk war-makers were unkind to Deau 
ville, gay, smart, smiling Deauville by 
the Norman Sea. The curtain rose upon 
their ghastly holocaust just as the town 
in gala dress was preparing for a season 
that promised to be the most brilliant in 

the history of this charming watering-place. The 
splendid new hotels were booked complete; stately 
villas had been opened tor the faut monde; each 
arriving train was crowded with hosts of distin 
guished people—members of the fashionable world, 
an Indian prince with gorgeous entourage, Egyptian 
nabobs in London clothes, Russian grand dukes and 
American millionaires; altogether they made a 
cinematographic picture possible nowhere but at 
this lovely resort on the northern coast of France. 
In tropical profusion flowers lined the walks; the 
plage gleamed invitingly beside a radiant sea; sun- 
shine, like champagne, bathed the distant hills 
green, only as Normandy hills can be in Norman 
sunlight. Deauville was ready for its festa days. 
Everybody felt the assurance of pleasures to come. 

On a summer morning the enclosed space at the 
railway stauion, which Deauville shares with Trou- 
ville, was a sight never to be forgotten. The hum 
of motors filled the air—aristocratic, coroneted 
monsters waiting for guests due on the train-de-luxe 
from Paris. There were carriages, too, drawn by 
blooded horses with gleaming harness jingling as 
they tossed their heads, and when the train pulled 
in and discharged its passengers, the scene was 
typically Deauville, Deauville at its smiling, in- 
souciant, cosmopolitan best. The smartest of 
liveried chauffeurs and valets-des-pieds bustled with 
the luggage; famed stars and renowned singers. 
who were to add lustre to the operas and plays at 
the Casino, were there; beautifully gowned demi- 
mondaines and dainty mannequins from the great 
Paris couturiers, conscious that no rendezvous of 
fashion could be complete without them, strutted to 
and fro with the airs and graces of grandes dames. 
Laughter mocked at social hedges. Every one was 
happy. 
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MISS CONSTANCE DREXEL 


Last season the Casino was given 
over to dancing, flirting and 
gambling. Stakes were high and 
gowns were low. This season 
human lives are at stake, and 
the gowns are nursing uniforms. 
Miss Drexel witnessed the trans- 
formation and tells about it here. 
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Then dawned that fateful morning—the first of 
August. People gasped. Trains rolled away with 
every available man of military age and startled 
Ives were left behind in the Adamless Eden. The 
throng thinned rapidly, the great hotels emptied, 
the Casino closed its doors, and the season was 
ended before it had begun. But in that radiant 
setting one simply could not visualize the sombre 
facts that armies had grappled in a stupendous 
struggle, that only a few kilometres distant the 
Belgians were already fighting desperately for their 
homes, that Paris was preparing barricades against 
the grey invaders. 

T» us, the guests at Mrs. P ’s beautiful villa, 
the shock of events was stupefying. Prosper, the 
butler, was among the first to leave for the front, 
and with him went Josef, the chauffeur. Marie, a 
femme de chambre, served clumsily at dinner. The 
post, telephone and telegraph offices were closed to 
civilians, we got no news or very little; food was 
becoming scarce and luxuries were out of . the 
question. 

One evening, the glorious weather having given 
way to a steady downpour of rain, our melancholy 
little group sat silent and dejected in the big salon. 
The dinner had been uninteresting, Marie had 
served execrably. Mrs. P——., her young brother, a 
chum. of his, and I made up the party. Now and 
then there was some allusion to the war, but in the 
long intervals of silence the rain splashed and 
dripped outside. A thumping at the door startled 
us—a Visitor on such a night was indeed mysterious. 
Marie. sans facon, ushered an orderly into the room, 
a drenched, bedraggled Frenchman, who oozed 
apologies and rain-water in equal quantities. ~ No 
doubt Madame had heard that an emergency hos- 
pital had been established in the Casino? Even 50; 
and to-night the first train load of blesses would 
arrive—in this deluge! M. le Commandant begged 
Madam@to send her motor to the railway station at 
nine. if she would be so good. There would be many 
wounded to transport to the hospital. Madame 
was very good; M. le Commandant would !e 4 
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thousand times indebted. At nine, then’’—and he 
sloshed out. 

To drive the big limousine without Josef seemed 
at the moment impossible. Neither my hostess nor 
I felt competent to take the wheel even in daylight 
and fair weather. But to guide the carthrough that 
pitch-black night, with the roads slippery from rain, 
and manceuver it into the crowded space at the 
railway station, to fetch cargoes of wounded men to 
the Casino, seemed. difficulties insurmountable. 
We had immediately repented our ready promise, 
but the two lads were eager to try their skill as 
chauileurs, ‘and Mrs. P dubiously consented. 
We left our coffee and cigarettes, donned thick 
boots and rain-coats, and at nine, with the two lads 
on the driving seat, we felt our way through the 
blinding rain to the station square. 

Occasionally I wiped the moisture from the 
windows and peered out at the Deauville I loved. 
There was nothing now to recall that brilliant 
scene when we stood on the platform waiting for the 
train-de-luxe. There were motors enough, to be 
sure, for every resident in Deauville and Trouville 
had responded promptly to the call. We cautiously 
worked our machine into the enclosure crammed 
with cars, their lights criss-crossing against the inky 
blackness of the night. With a shock, I saw a 
number of flat. uncovered drays drawn up beside 
the tracks. The horses stood with their feet wide 
apart, their heasls low, the rain streaming from their 
flanks. It was terrible to think that suffering and 
dying men were soon to be jolted about on these 
open carts in such a storm. The train was late— 
we learned later that wounded soldiers must wait 
upon the necessities of war, that the poor fellows, 
shot-torn and helpless, had been held up for hours 
while ammunition and fresh troops took the right 
ol way. The Commissaire de Police provided us 
with Red Cross arm-bands so that we might go into 
the station building. A few acquaintances, chiefly 
Frenchmen over and below military age, came to 
chat with us. It was past midnight when at last 
we heard the cry “ Voila le train.””, We hurried onto 
the platform as the train crawled in. Through the 
windows of the old battered second and third class 
Carriages, we saw limp forms huddled together or 
sprawled over the seats and floors. With a tighten- 
ing of the throat, I joined others in the sickening 
task of lifting the helpless men. 

Many were unconscious, mercifully oblivious to 
the pain that racked their bodies. We carried 
them to the improvised ambulances and there on 
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the rough boards laid them tenderly down, their 
faces upturned and unsheltered. The less seriously 
wounded were helped across to the automobiles 
One could do so little to comfort them, except to 
say over and over again that it was but a step to the 
hospital where all would be well. It was like a 
nightmare. We now knew the meaning of war. 
dawn came before the last sufferer had been cared 
for, and exhausted, we turned our faces toward 
home. 

Mrs. P and I decided that we should at once 
volunteer as nurses. We could not enjoy our peace 
ful home while those poor men suffered in the hos 
pital. With déjenner over, we set out to interview 
the Commandant—a harried, tired officer who yet 
managed to make us feel that he was honoured by 
our visit. He shook his head dubiously at our 
proposal. He would see, however. Perhaps it 
might be arranged. But Mrs. P was American 
enough to press the point. She was firm .. . and 
he was French. It ended by his appointing us 
infirmieres and bidding us report next day for duty 

We improvised costumes from white blouses and 
skirts, and protected them with working aprons, 
the property of our valiant Prosper. Squares of 
muslin served as caps. We were on hand early— 
a little terrified at the prospect, but resolved to see 
it through—and were assigned to One of the sur- 
geons, who already had a number of English and 
American volunteers on his staff. In the great hall 
of the Casino, where we had danced not long before, 
we found our charges—rows and rows of them in 
small iron beds. Some of the men I remembered 
having helped at the station, and the improvement 
in their appearance gave me courage. Washed and 
clad in clean shirts in place of the stained red and 
blue uniforms, they now appeared less like human 
wrecks. One face, though, made me shudder—a 
set, still countenance with a peculiar pallor which 
I later learned to understand only too well. “Te- 
tanus,’’ | heard some one whisper. Next day the 
cot Was empty. 

At first our duties were comparatively light. 
We sterilized instruments, made beds and washed 
such poor creatures as were too far spent to help 
themselves. But as the trains began to arrive 
more frequently, we were promoted to sterner 
service. The wounded were brought in just as 
they were picked up on the field, except for the hasty 
first aid bandaging done by the field surgeons. To 
undress them, cleanse and disinfect the wounds 
meant nursing in deadly earnest. We had to learn 
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speedily how to attend to the less serious cases 
with only the help of a passing word or a nod from 
the surgeon. It was dreadful at first, but one grew 
accustomed to it strangely soon. 

Later we became more cheerful. That was due, 
perhaps, to the lack of system in the hospital. 
There was no machine-like discipline to rob our 
task of its lighter, more human side. As volunteers 
we were permitted liberties which, | am sure, would 
have astonished a professional nurse. I recall that 
once Mrs. P , passing a pastry shop on her way 
to the hospital, suddenly decided to provide each 
vof our three hundred patients with dessert and 
bought out the merchant's entire stock. When she 
arrived at the hospital, with a cart load of sweet- 
meats, the orderly at the door offered a feeble pro- 
test and the surgeon-in-chief peremptorily forbade 
such indigestibles. But Mrs. P——— is American 
and the surgeon French. The soldiers got the cakes 

and none of them seemed the worse for the treat, 
either. 

Even the terribly wounded did not altogether 
depress us—chietly because they themselves were 
not depressed. One of our pets was a poor fellow 
who had been wounded four times. A bullet through 
the lower jaw had wrecked his face in horrible 
fashion, besides he had shell wounds in the shoulder 
and back. Yet he was so cheerful that it was a joy 
to wait upon him, and we vied with each other 
in feeding him with food, which, as he jokingly put 
it, “would slide”’! 

Mrs. P ’s brother took a great fancy to 
another of our patients, a Zouave from Algiers. 
He was terribly hurt in the knee and in pain most 
of the time, yet he not only kept up his own spirits, 
but contrived to keep his neighbours laughing with 
his merry chatter. As he began to convalesce the 
boys took him, with some others, in the motor to 
our villa. 

After we had nursed them back to strength, they 
were hurried away to the trenches again, and 
others were brought over. It was impossible to be 
gloomy: the charm of Deauville seemed to rob 
suffering of some of its horrors. The patients felt 
it. Their recovery was rapid, when once they 
were able to get out onto the terrace which over- 
looked the sea—a strange sight to most of them. 

The hospital itself, as I have indicated, would 
have sent a real nurse into hysterics and fearfully 
shocked any interne used to the orderly system and 
discipline of our American institutions. The build- 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Read this story before you credit an anonymous letter. 


It makes all the difference in the world whether one gives advice or applies it. 
To indulge in lofty platitudes is easy, but the man who lives in a ‘glass house” 


An 


GAIN Claire looked at the anonymous let- 
ter. On florid paper, in a hand that 
was cramped and perhaps disguised, but 
in words entirely free fr6m_ restraint, 
it informed her that her husband was 
amusing himself elsewhere. 

She turned. A Verelst——that is to say one whose 
ancestry extended to the days when New York was 
a sleepy Dutch seaport—there were few here better 
born than she and, as she never mentioned the fact, 
there were few also that were better bred. 

Now before her was a mirror that showed back the 
portrait of a woman beautiful, ardent, alert, alive. 

It mocked her. Again she looked at the letter. 
It had come by post, just before luncheon, but it 
was not until afterward that she had read it. Mean- 
while she had heard Ired telephoning to some one 
named Malvolio—no, Marvalho. But what about 
she did not know. She had heard but the name. 
Then at once, without a word to her, Fred had gone. 

Fred was her husband. Usually he was less cava- 
lier. Two years before he had lifted her quite off 
her feet. Delightedly then she had become the wile 
of this man whose charm, surviving the perils of 
matrimony, delighted her still. 

But Fred Hemingway was always gracious, in- 
variably serene. Never had she seen him angry: 
save once, a few evenings previous, when her brother 
and his wife were dining with them and the butler 
had been drunk. That might have annoyed any- 
one. It had annoyed her. But it had enraged 
Fred. Violently he had dismissed the man who had 
gone exuding abuse. Otherwise and to her, always 
he had been perfect, entirely unselfish and, for a hus- 
band, preeminently gallant. 

Again she turned. The venom which the letter 
distilled was dulling her faith in him. As yet it had 
but smeared it. As yet she was but doubting, hesi- 
tating, uncertain how to act. 


UT UNCERTAINTY was rare with her. Ordi- 

narily she knew what she wanted to do and did 
it. Now, mentally, she reviewed her list. It was 
long as her arm. On it was everybody who was 
anybody. But for the moment she saw but two to 
whom she could rightly turn—Harry, her brother, 
and Lilian, her brother's wife. Lilian was so dear 
that she might have been really her sister except 
that they never quarreled.. 

Presently, in that region just beyond the Plaza 
which is Manhattan’s Maytair, Claire was at her 
brother's door. 

The footman who then appeared was properly 
sorry but Mrs. Verelst was out. 

“And my brother?” Claire asked. 

“There he is now, mem.” 

Behind her, at the curb, a motor had stopped and 
from it a man in clothes that were obviously Savile 
Row, was alighting. He waved at Claire. A mo- 
ment and he was in the hall. 

“A letter for you, sir,” the footman anngunced. 

But Claire was also speaking. ‘Harry, where is 
Lilian?” 

Harry, pocketing the letter with one hand, 
moved his hat with the other. “God knows! 
Shopping, | suppose. Calling. Great heavens, the 
way you women amuse yourselves!” 

About him was an odour of champagne and Turk- 
ish tobacco. He was not squiffy exactly, but he had 
perhaps been doing himself rather well. Claire did 
not notice and animatedly he ran on: 

‘I never make calls. I loathe shops. Though, to 
be sure, shops now have their uses. To-morrow is 
my birthday. What are you to give me? But 
come in here.”’ 

Lifting a portiére, he moved aside. Then, follow- 
ing his sister, he entered a room, long, wide, bright, 
fitted in Empire fashion. Near a table was a sofa on 
which he dropped. Opposite stood a chair whith 
Claire approached. 

Harry patted his tie. ‘“‘I have been lunching 
down town. You'll never believe it, but even there 
they are turkey-trotting. New York has gone 
crazy. Crazy!”’ 

For a little yet he rambled. Claire had seated 
herself. Absently she was considering her gown. 
Astonishingly simple, it must have been equally dear. 

Her inattention arrested him. ‘“‘What’s wrong?” 
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seldom takes “his own medicine.” 
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Claire raised her great eyes. “I have had an 
anonymous letter. It’s about Fred. You can 
imagine the contents.”’ 

Harry sat up. “And you came to tell Lilian 
about it?” 

“Yes, Lilian or you. I don’t know how to act.” 

Harry nodded. “Then I'll tell you. Forget it. 
People of our sort never see or hear anything that 
Was not intended for them.” 

Claire nodded also, not at him but at the remark. 
It was an old friend—an old enemy rather. Since 
childhood it had been dinned into her. 

‘Possibly,” she replied. “But unfortunately 
this was intended for me. a 

He caught her up. “ Not by F red, though. Does 
the letter say who the lady is? 

Claire shook her head. 

‘Have you told Fred? 

“No. 

“Then don’t. Above all, no sobs. No little 
scenes.” 

‘Harry! lam not the sobbing kind.” 

“Then don’t be the jealous kind, either. Jealousy 
—well, jealousy always denotes a sense of inferiority 
That's it. A sense of inferiority. Don't show any.”’ 

* And act toward Fred as though Oh!” 

“Yes, why not? There is nothing a man appre- 
clates more. . woman who suspects and screams is 
to be avoided. The woman who smiles and says 
nothing is adored. Fred probably thinks you an 
angel. | Act as I say and h il find you are a 
saint.’ 

“But I am nothing of the\kind,” Claire angrily 
protested. “I don’t want to be either. I am flesh 
and blood and I won ‘Lt permit 

‘There, there!’ Harry grandly threw in. “ As- 
sume a virtue though you have it not. In the Gos- 
pel of Matrimony it is written—or should be 
Blessed are they that ignore, for theirs is the King- 
dom of Love.” 


“T)ON’T!” Claire cried. It was protection she 

wanted, not platitude. ‘“‘Can’t you see that 

if there is a word of truth in this I shall leave him?” 

* Nonsense,” Harry, much as though she were a 
child, replied. ‘* You have to consider 

But Claire’s s great eyes had narrowed. “What I 
have to consider ris my self-respect. 

“Self-respect!”” he repeated. The expression 
seemed to amuse him. ‘But what in the world is 
that but egotism? It is rank selfishness to make a 
scandal. Why, at the mere thought of such a thing 
your grandmother would turn out of her grave.”’ 

*Don’t,”’ Claire again protested. “If Lilian were 
to get such a letter about you, you would not talk 
grandmother to her.” 

“Wouldn't 1?”’ Harry exclaimed. But the state- 
ment sobered him. With anonymous letters in the 
air no one could tell where they might strike. His 
conscience was none too clear, his skirts either. 
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ed Man 


Abruptly he tacked. “ But that is neither here nor 
there. What you have to consider is that if Fred 
should be amusing himself—-and mind the if—it does 
not in the least follow but that he cares for you as 
much as ever.” 

‘A queer way to show it, then.” 

‘Yes, but men are queer and that’s the point —a 
point, too—that women such as you never under- 
stand. A man may like terrapin and canvas-back. 
He can’t eat them every day. A man requires 
variety in the menu. It is not his fault. Nature 
made him that kind of a brute.” 

‘But you are ridiculous with your terrapin and 
your menu,” Claire got in. “I don’t know at all 
what you mean. What I do know is that no man 
can care for two women at the same time.”’ 

“Certainly he can—unless one of them catches 
him at it.” 

“Well, apparently I am that one. 

‘But you are not sure.”” And as Harry said that 
ardently he hoped that red had covered his tracks. 
‘Yet supposing you were,”’ he continued and in so 
doing promised himself to tip Fred off. “* Supposing 
you were. Then, in that case, for heaven's sake, 
don’t get hysterical and shriek for divorce.’’ By 
George! he thought, between us, Fred and I will vag 
her first. “‘No,” he resumed, “all that is such 
wretched form. Decent people never make a fuss 
about anything.”’ 

He paused and for clincher threw out: “I am sure 
Fred doesn’t.” 

Impatiently Claire looked him up and down. 
“What has that to do with it?” 

“Why, everything! Everything in the world! If 
Fred made a nuisance of himself, if as some emi- 
nently virtuous people do, he nagged, argued, con- 
tradicted, found fault and sulked, that would be a 
different kettle of fish. But he does not, and in mar- 
ried life it is the cardinal virtues such as his that 
count—the big things like smiling and forbearing 
and minding your own business. It is these things 
that count, never the trifles that occur behind your 
back and of which you are supposed to know 
nothing.” 


UT I can’t take it out in supposing. I do 
know.” 

‘Harry made a gesture. “No, you do not. But 
if you should—” He hesitated. An idea had come 
tohim. He blurtedit. “Tsay! You have not by 
any chance got a man up your sleeve, have you?” 

At that. indignation marks shot from her eyes. 

Harry waved at them. ‘“ You see nowadays sen- 
sible people don’t take jumps in the dark unless 
there is somebody with an electric light in waiting. 
But since that is not your case, then don’t be stupid 
enough to kick the apple cart over and all tor 
what? [| ask you for what? An illusion!” 

But Claire was rising. “Is it constancy that you 
call an illusion? Harry! 
“Well, any way, it went out with crinolines 
before then even, it went out with girls in turrets and 
knights in armour. If you like, though, we will call 

it lack of imagination.” 

“Then I am very unimaginative and, fortunately 
for you, so is Lilian.” 

Sagaciously Harry nodded. “It is not imagina- 
tion that Lilian lacks. It is temperament. It is 
the same way with you. Good women never have 
any. It is their salvation, their husbands’ as well.” 

With a smile—the self-satisfied smile of a man 
whose salvation is assured—he fumbled for his 
cigarette case. But the thing eluded him. In tts 
place his fingers closed on the letter which he had 
received in the hall. He drew it out and indiller- 
ently, with a gesture of apology, opened it. 

At once a curious phenomenon occurred. If, from 
under the table, a dog had run and bit him he could 
not have started more quickly. He looked as though 
he were in some dreadful dream. His mouth went 
dry and chokingly he stared at the letter. 
Claire, who was standing, approached. “What 
is it?” 

With an intake of the breath, he gave her the 
letter. 

On florid paper, in a cramped hand, Henry 
Verelst, Esquire, was informed that his wife and 

(Continued on page 64) 
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THE GREEK ROYAL FAMILY AT 


BREAKFAST IN THE PALACE AT ATHENS 


The Greeks have an ancient tradition that when a Constantine of royal blood marries a Princess Sophia, 


their son will reign in Constantinople. 


His Majesty, King Constantine I., is a nephew of the Queen 


Mother Alexandra of England, and Her Majesty, Queen Sophia, is a sister of the German Emperor. 


A MAID OF 


ATHENA 


By 


N times gone by when a Greek mother was asked 

the number of her children, she would reply: 

“Two boys and—I beg your pardon—three 

girls.”” It may be that she kept in mind the 

ever recurring danger of the invasive Turk, 

and her sons as the natural shield of their 
country. At all events girls were a rather negli- 
gible quantity. They passed their time behind 
latticed windows learning to weave, to sew and 
embroider, in addition to which they had the 
diversion—enormously exciting—of rearing silk- 
worms. 

In contemplating the Greek young person of 
to-day, one finds it difficult to realize that her 
grandmother was under the iron rule of the Turkish 
domination. Her home, if not a harem, possessed 
all the seclusion of one. There was certainly no con- 
ception of individuality, and the theory of freedom 
was unheard of. Even the type of the désenchant?e, 
with which Loti has since made us familiar, had not 
come into being. Women passed their time shut 
up in homes, with the bath for recreation. They 
steeped themselves in water rendered aromatic and 
stimulating by rosemary and the leaves of the wal- 
nut and lemon tree. They did not dream of ex- 
pressing an opinion on momentous questions, 
probably because they did not have one. 

Nowadays, they not only have opinions, but a 
woman’s newspaper conducted by women in which 
to air them. Still the Greek girl of to-day occupies 
a rather curious position. She is neither Oriental 
nor yet European. The highly cultured Athenian 
lady, who converses fluently in several tongues and 
whose gowns bear the label of the rue de la Paix, 
exists chiefly in Athens, and is not exactly typical 
of the country in general. Of course, to most 
people Greece is a country of sentiment, but her 
glory to-day exists only in marble and story. She 
evokes Helen and the splendid Aphrodite, a stretch 
of green gardens and white peristyles. It was the 
time when Greece had but one religion, and that 
one Beauty. 

That Greece to-day is buried with her gods. You 
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may meet Penelope on the road to Corfu, carrying 
the large ewer of water on her head with the ever 
noble gesture, and Penelope will tell you that she 
is only waiting for her brothers in America to finish 
earning the sum necessary for her dowry, so that 
she may marry Spiro Pantopoulos who has a fish 
stall in the market at Athens. For whatever her 
position in the social strata, the Greek girl lives 
only to be married. 

If the Greek finds it difficult to rid himself of the 
Turkish attitude in regard to his women, he never 
leaves them to their own devices. From the time 
his daughter reaches a suitable age, her father will 
set about to procure a good match for her. He will 
probably do this of an afternoon while he sits in a 
café chatting with various friends who happen to 
have sons of a possible age. The matter is discussed 
amicably, some discreet haggling is done on the 
subject of the dowry, and the young people will be 
consulted later. Match-making mammas are not 
so evident in Greece, possibly for the reason that 
the masculine viewpoint is considered more desirable 
on almost any topic. A rather amusing instance 
of this may be noted in that the old-fashioned Greek 
gentleman invariably rises very early, and accom- 
panied by an errand boy to carry the parcels, sets 
off to do the marketing. He will do this before 
going to business, and send the boy back home with 
minute directions to the cook. 


East meets West 


But to continue the subject of masculine responsi- 
bility, should the father be dead the Greek girl’s 
brothers will assume the same duties in regard to 
her. The typical Greek young man does not dream 
of marriage for himself, until his sisters have been 
disposed of. There are even instances of young 
men remaining bachelors in order that their sisters 
shall be suitably .provided for. Of course, the 


strength of the family feeling accounts for this’ 


Besides their intense patriotism it is the strongest 
feeling that Greeks possess. But, undoubtedly 


there is still an Oriental atmosphere about the 
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MODERN 


ERIS 


AT HEWSs 


women in Greece to-day. Married women go about 
with comparative freedom, their husbands them- 
selves will tell you this, adding, however, that their 
wives must be there in order to greet them on their 
return home from business. Moreover, no Greek 
husband will yet thank you for interesting his wife 
in the suffrage movement. 

It is characteristic that at entertainments the 
women will congregate at one end of the room and 
discourse upon purely feminine matters, while the 
men, also collected together, argue excitedly on 
the possibility of the country being again plunged 
into war. However, no Greek, whether male or 
female, can discuss anything without getting ex- 
cited. 

Certain naive traits, too, are typical of the 
Greek girl. A peasant’s idea of a young woman of 
the leisure class is some one who sits and looks out 
of a window. Indeed there is a saying among the 
peasantry: “She sits on her balcony and eats 
pumpkin-seeds.”” However, it is not the pumpkin- 
seeds but the stranger who is a subject of the 
passionate interest. The window cushion is to be 
found in nearly all houses, and hours appear to 
be spent in this occupation. You may spend weeks 
in the country without meeting a pretty girl, but 
rest assured that you have been observed and com- 
mented upon. In case you should meet them, you 
will find that they have a positive mania for asking 
questions. Nothing short of a complete résumé of 
your entire life will do. This is done in such innate 
simplicity and obvious interest, that one can’t 
really call it curiosity in the vulgar sense, although 
curiosity is eminently a Greek trait. 

Athenian young women are quite ferociously 
chaperoned, and naturally in a country where 
socially every young man may appear as a possible 
husband, a spirit of camaraderie between the sexes 
is scarcely possible. But a less personal note is 
struck at the university in Athens, where the girls 
are going in for philosophy and that kind of thing. 
However, intellectuality of the more evolved sort is 

(Continued on page 64) 
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N July Margaret Anglin with her 
company will go to California to 
produce three plays in the Greek 
Theatre, built by Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst. An _ atmos- 
phere more ideal for such an un- 

dertaking could scarcely be chosen, 
for here, transplanted to the grounds 
of the University of California, is 
ancient Greece incarnated. 

The Greek Theatre at Berkeley was 
presented by Mr. Hearst to the Uni- 
versity in September, 1903. The 
inspiration for the gift originated in 
a casual wish expressed by Mr. Hearst 
“to do some little thing for Berkeley.” 
Here in a grove of eucilyptus trees, 
Mr. Hearst has realized his purpose. 

With the exception of the ruined 
amphitheatre at Nimes in Southern 
France, and a small theatre in Ox- 
ford, England, the Greek Theatre at 
Berkeley is uniqu«, and is by far the 
largest and most beautiful in exist- 
ence. Massive in construction, clas- 
sic in design and open to the sky, 
the immense building in its simple 
dignity is most impressive. The seats 
form a great semicircle that measures 
two hundred and fifty-four feet in 
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Young women from the University of California dancing 
in the chorus. 
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diameter. The stage, corresponding to the 
ancient logeum, has a width of one hun- 
dred and thirty-three feet and a depth 
of twenty-eight feet. This vast space, 
enclosed by a wall forty-two feet high 
at the back and sides and adorned with 
imposing Doric columns, gives a setting 
that brings a feeling of exaltation alike 
to performers and audience. Five en- 
trances open on the stage; the largest, 
in the centre, was termed the royal door 
by the Greeks. 

Miss Anglin in her presentation of 
Sophocles’ masterpiece “Electra” and 
Euripides’ “‘Medea” and “Iphigenia” 
will aim to vitalize the characters so 
that we, who live under present day con- 
ditions, will appreciate the fact that these 
great epic poems depict human emotions 
the same to-day as two thousand years 
ago. 

‘“My constant effort,” says Miss Ang- 
lin, “will be to keep my audiences 
interested. For three years I have pre- 
pared for ‘Electra.’ I studied first 
Euripides’ version, but abandoned it 
later for that of Sophocles, because 
Sophocles made his ‘Electra’ more ra- 
tional than the other poets who have 
chosen her for their heroine. 

“When I saw Reinhardt’s ‘(dipus 
Rex’ four years ago in Berlin, I realized 
what could be done with the. Greek play. 
Reinhardt agreed with me that super- 
fluous accessories detract from, rather 
than enhance, the dignity of a perform- 
ance. Although valuable’ when used 
with discretion, they should never be 
obtrusive. The best way to make a play 
effective is to act it.” 

In “Electra” Miss Anglin will have 
tremendous scope for all her powers of 
acting. The play is built up from ele- 
ments that since the world began have 
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For this purpose he travels to Mycenae where Clytemnestra and Aegisthus still reign and where Electra broods over 
her impotency. Entering the palace unrecognized, Orestes takes the guilty pair by surprise and kills them. With 
vengeance theirs, brother and sister join in a triumphant chant of frenzied exultation. 

‘**‘MEDEA" 

In “‘ Medea,” the trials and triumphs of Jason, the leader of the Argonauts, form the central theme. While on 
his search for the Golden Fleece, he falls in love with Medea, daughter of Aetes, King of Colchis. Medea is a sor- 
ceress and puts all her occult powers at Jason’s command to help him in his quest. When all the tasks imposed 
by Aetes are accomplished, Jason and Medea leave the shores of Colchis and return to Greece. There Jason, un- 
grateful for her aid, forsakes Medea for the charms of beautiful Creusa, daughter of Creon, King of Corinth. Crazed 
by fury when she discovers Jason’s per- 
fidy, Medea again invokes her mystic 
powers, and in a jealous rage she kills 
him and their two children. 


“Iphigenia in Tauris” has, perhaps, 
less In common with modern tragedies 
than the other two plays. It takes its 
name from the leading figure Iphigenia, 
who is offered, with the consent of her 
father, Agamemnon, as a sacrifice to the 
goddess Diana in order to induce her to 
send a favouring wind to waft the Grecian 
ships to Troy. Diana at the last minute 
saves L[phigenia from her fate and carries 
her away in a cloud to the land of the 
Taurians at the farther end of the Friend- 
less Sea. Euripides paints a_ wistful 
picture of the young girl living in this 
strange country, an exile from her native 
Greece. The law among the Taurians 
demands an instant sacrifice of any 
stranger setting foot within their terri- 
tory. Iphigenia, longing for liberation, 
lives in alternating hope and fear that 
one of her countrymen will venture across 
the border. The play concerns itself 
with the arrival of her brother, Orestes, 
among the savage Taurians and with 
their perilous adventures and ultimate 
escape to Greece. 

Miss Anglin will meet the chorus in 
San Francisco. Many of these young 
women will doubtless be selected from 
the students of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Pedro de Cordoba will play 
Orestes to Miss Anglin’s “Electra” and 
Achilles to her “ Iphigenia.” 

A stupendous task is this which Mar- 
garet Anglin has undertaken, but with 
the true philosopher, she believes that 


created tragedy—love, hate, jealousy, 
intrigue and revenge—and in addition. 
there is the fearful and inevitable doom 
characteristic of the Greek play—which 
deepens the horror and heightens the 
effe t. This is evident from the briefest 
résumé: 


_Agamemnon, King of Mycenae, upon 
his unexpected return from the Trojan 
war, finds that his wife Clytemnestra has 
been unfaithful to him. She and her 
lover, Aegisthus, in terror, kill him and 
usurp the throne. Electra, Agamemnon’s 
daughter, sends her younger brother, 
Orestes, for safe-keeping to his uncle, 


Strophius of Phocis. Orestes, upon reach- one must : 
ing manhood, consults the Delphic oracle Miss Anglin as “Electra.” “Go aoe venture with blind courage. 
as to what he shall do, and at its command If one sto to think of difficulties, 
undertakes to avenge his father’s murder. the heart will fail.” 
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Hilary, Jatfery and Liosha 


T WAS not until the end of October that Doria 
completed her round of country house visits and 
returned to the flat in St. John’s Wood. The 
morning after her arrival in town she took my 
satirical counsel and called at Wittekind’s oflice, 
and, I am afraid, tried to bite that very pleas- 

ant, well-intentioned gentleman. She went out to do 
battle, arraying herself in subtle panoply of war. 
Thisd gather from Barbara's account of the matter. 
She informs me that when a woman goes to see her 
solicitor, her bank her husband’s uncle, a woman 
she hates « man who really understands her, 
she weats in each case an entirely different kind of 
hat. Judging from a warehouse of tissue-paper 
covered millinery at the top of my residence, which 
I once accidentally discovered when tracking down 
a certain smell of fire, I know that this must be 
true. Costumes also, Barbara implies, must corre- 
spond emotionally with the hats. I recognised 
this, too, as philosophic truth; for it explained many 
puzzling and apparently unnecessary transforma- 
tions in my wee wife’s personal appearance. And 
yet, the other morning when I was going up to 
town to see after some investments, and I asked her 
which was the more psychological tie, a green ora 
violet, in which to visit my stockbroker, she lost 
as much of her temper as she allows herself to lose 
and bade me not be silly. But this has nothing 
to do with Doria. 


W ITH beaver cocked and plumes ruffled, Doria, 
I say, intent on striking terror into the heart of 
Wittekind, presented herself in the outer otlice and 
sent in her card. At-the name of Mrs. Adrian 
Boldero, doors flew open, and Doria’ marched 
straight away into Wittekind’s comfortably fur- 
nished private room. Wittekind himself, tall, 
loose-limbed, courteous, the least tradesman-like 
person you can imagine, rose to receive her. For 
some reason or the other, or more likely against 
reason, she had pictured a rather soapy, smug 
little man hiding crafty eyes behind spectacles; 
but here he was, obviously a man of good breeding, 
who smiled at her most charmingly and gave her 
to understand that she was the one person in the 
world whom he had been longing to meet. And the 
office was not a sort of human charcutcrie hung 
round with brains of authors for sale, but a quiet, 
restful place to which valuable prints on the walls 
and a few bits of real Chippendale gave an air of 
distinction. Doria admits to being disconcerted. 
She had come to bite and she remained to smile. 
He seated her in a nice old armchair with a beauti- 
ful back—she was sensitive to such things—and 
spoke of Adrian as of his own blood brother. She 
had not-anticipated such warmth of genuine feeling, 
or so fine an appreciation of her Adrian’s work. 
“Believe me, my dear Mrs. Boldero,”’ said he, 
“T am second only to you in my admiration and 
grief, and there’s nothing I wouldn't do to keep 
your husband’s memory green. But it is green, 
thank goodness. How do I know? By two signs. 
One that people wherever the English language is 
spoken are eagerly reading his books—I say reading, 
because you deprecate the purely commercial side 
of things; but you must forgive me if I say that the 
only proof of all this reading is the record of all 
their buying. And when people buy and read an 
author to this prodigious extent, they also discuss 
him. Adrian Boldero’s name is a household word. 
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THE STORV—Hilary Fieeth and his 
wife, Barbara, at their country home near 
London, hear of the marvelous success of a 
new novel wrillen by their friend, Adrian 
Boldero. Adrian and his fiancée, Doria 
Jellicoe, come to visit them, also Jaffery 
Chayne, the war-correspondent. Jaflery is 
just back from the wilds of Albania, where 
the death of a friend has left him the guar 
dian of the widow Liosha, a beautiful, na 
tive Albanian. Jaffery falls hopelessly in 
love with Doria, who cares only for Adrian. 
Adrian and Doria are finally married and 
Jaflery sets out for the far East, leaving 
Liosha in London  boarding-house. 
Adrian works feverishly on his new book. 
Alt Christmas time, Hilary and Barbara are 
hastily summoned to London, and Jaflery, 
who has just returned to England, goes with 
them. They are horrified to find Adrian 
dead, and Doria desperately ill. Then they 
discover that Adrian had stolen the manu- 
script of his successful book from a friend, 
now deceased, and that he has utterly failed 
in the altem pt lo produce a book, leaving only 
a few tllegible manuscript notes. Jaffery in- 
sists that the truth be kept from Doria. He 
lakes charge of the notes and after several 
months presents her with a novel which he 
assures her is Adrian's completed work, but 
which, in reality, he himself has written. 
The book meets with instantaneous success. 
Jaffery lingers on in London writing an- 
other novel and paying court to Doria, and 
finally proposes lo her. Maddened by her 
refusal, he seizes her in his arms. Doria 
orders him from the house. Liosha writes 
Jafiery that she ts going to France to marry 
a music hall performer. Jaflery knows the 
man lo be a scoundrel, and he and Hilary 
hurry to France and save Liosha. There 
Jatlery and Liosha, ina spirit of adventure, 
sign ona ship bound for Madagascar; during 
a storm at sea, Liosha saves Jafflery’s life. 


You want advertisement and an ¢dilion de luxe. 
But it is only the litthe man that needs the big 
drum.” 

“But still, Mr. Wittekind,” Doria urged, “an 
édition de luxe would be such a beautiful monument 
to him. I don’t care a bit about the money,” she 
went on with a splendid disregard of her rights 
that would have sent a shiver down the incor- 
porated back of the Incorporated Society of \uthors, 
“I'm only too willing to contribute towards the 
expense. Please understand me. It’s a tribute 
and a monument.” 

“You only put up monuments to those who are 
dead,” said Wittekind. 

“But my husband 

isn't dead,” said he. 

“Oh!” said Doria. Then- 

“The time for your ¢dition de luxe is not yet.” 

“Yet? but—you don’t think Adrian’s work is 
going to die? 

She looked at him tragically. He reassured her. 

“Certainly not. Our future sumptuous edition 
will be a sign that he is among the immortals. But 
an édition de luxe now would be a wanton [ic jacet.”’ 


ALL OF this may have been a bit sophistical, but it 

was sound business from the publisher’s point of 
view, and conveyed through the medium of Witte- 
kind’s unaffected urbanity it convinced Doria. 
I listened to her account of it with a new moon of 
a smile across my soul—or across whatever part 
of oneself one smiles with when one’s face is con- 
strained to immobility. 

“I’m so glad I plucked up courage to come and 
see you, Mr. Wittekind,” she said. “I feel much 
happier. I’m quite content to leave Adrian’s 
reputation in your hands. I wish, indeed, I had 
come to see you before.”’ 

“T wish you had,” said he. 

“Mr. Chayne has been most kind; but 

* Jaffery Chayne isn’t you,” he laughed. “But 
all the same, he’s a splendid fellow and an admirable 
man of business.”’ 

“In what way?” she asked, rather coldly. 

prompt.” 

“That’s the very last word I should apply to 
him. He took an unconscionable time,” said Doria. 

“He had a very difficult and delicate work of 
revision to do. Your husband’s work was a first 
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draft. The novel had to be pulled together. He 
did it admirably. That sort of thing takes time, 
although it was a labour of love.”’ 

“It merely meant writing in bits of scenes. Oh, 
Mr. Wittekind!” she cried, reverting to an old 
grievance, “I do wish I could see exactly what he 
wrote and what Adrian wrote. I’ve been so 
worried! Why do your printers destroy authors’ 
manuscripts?”’ 

“They don’t,” said Wittekind. “They don't 
get em. They print from a typed copy.” 

* The Greater Glory was printed from my husband's 
original manuscript.” 

Wittekind smiled and shook his head. “No, 
my dear Mrs. Boldero. From two typed copics 
one in England and one in America.”’ 

“Mr. Chayne told me that in order to save tine 
he sent you Adrian’s original manuscript with his 
revisions. 

“I’m sure you must have misunderstood him,’ 
said Wittekind. “I read the typescript myself. 
I’ve never seen a line of your husband's manuscript.” 

* But The Diamond Gate was printed from Adrian's 
manuscript.” 

“No, no, no. That, too, I read in type.” 


ORLA rose and the colour fled from her checks 
and her great dark eyes grew bigger, and she 
brought down her little gloved hand on the writing 
desk by which the publisher, cross-kneed, was sit- 
ting. He rose, too. 

“Mr. Chayne has definitely told me that both 
Adrian’s original manuscripts went to the printers 
and were destroyed by the printers.” 

“It’s impossible,” said Wittekind, in much per 
plexity. “You're making extraordinary 
mistake.” 

“I’mnot. Mr. Chayne would not tell me a lic.” 

Wittekind drew himself up. ‘“ Neither would I, 
Mrs. Boldero. Allow me.” 

He took up his “house” telephone. “Ask Mr. 
Forest to come to me at once.” He turned to 
Doria. “‘Let us get to the bottom of this. Mr. 
Forest is my literary adviser—everything gocs 
through his hands.’’ 

They waited in silence until Mr. Forest appeared. 

“You remember the Boldero manuscripts?”’ 

“Of course.” 

“What were they? Manuscript or typescript?” 

Typescript.” 

“Have you ever seen any of Mr. Boldero’s 
original manuscript?” 

“No.” 

“Do you think any of it has ever come into the 
office?” 

“I’m sure it hasn’t.”’ 

“Thank you, Mr. Forest.” 

The reader retired. 

“You see,’ said Wittekind. 

“Then where are the original manuscripts of 
The Diamond Gate and The Greater Glory?” 

“I’m very sorry, dear Mrs. Boldero, but I have 
no means of knowing.”’ 

“Mr. Chayne said they were sent here, and used 
by the printers and destroyed by the printers.”’ 

“I’m sure,” said Wittekind, “there’s som: 
muddiing misunderstanding. Jaffery Chayne, i 
his own line, is a distinguished man—and a man ©! 
unblemished honour. A word or two will clear up 
everything.” 
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There Doria tay. a tiny, black 


“He’s off on a voyage to Madagascar.” 

“Then wait till he comes back.” 

Doria insisted—and who in the world can blame 
her for insiSting? 

“You may think me a silly woman, Mr. Witte- 
kind; but I’m not—not to the extent of an hysterical 
invention. Mr. Chayne has told me definitely 
that those two manuscripts came to your office, 
that the books were printed from them and that 
they were destroyed by the printers.” 

“And 1,” said Wittekind, “give you my word of 
honour—and I have also given you independent 
testimony, that no manuscript of your husband's 
has ever entered this office.” 

“Suppose they had come in his handwriting, 
would they have been destroyed?” 

“Certainly not. Every sheet would have been 
returned with the proofs. Typed copy may or 
may not be returned.” 

“But autograph copy is valuable?” 

“ Naturally.” 

“The manuscripts of Adrian’s novels might be 
worth a lot of money?” 

“Quite a lot of money 

“So you don’t think Mr. Chayne destroyed 
them?” 

“Tt’s an act of folly of which a literary man like 
Mr. Chayne would be incapable.” 

“And you've never seen any of it?” 

“I've given you my word of honour.” 

“Then it’s very extraordinary,” said Doria. 

“It is,” said Wittekind, stiffly. 

She thrust out her hand and flashed a generous 
glance. 

“Forgive me for being bewildered. But it’s so 
upsetting. You have nothing whatever to do with 
it. It’s all Jaffery Chayne.”’ She leoked up at 
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the loosely built, kindly man. “It’s for him to 
give explanations. In the meanwhile, I leave my 
dear, dear husband's memory in your hands—to 
keep green, as you say—” tears came into her eyes 
—‘and you will, won’t you?” 

The pathos of her attitude dissolved all resent- 
ment. He bent over her, still holding her hand. 

‘You may be quite sure of that.”’ saidhe. “ven 
we publishers have our ideals—and our purest is to 
distribute through the world the works of a man of 
genius.” 


S° DORIA having telephoned for permission to 
come and see us on urgent business, arrived at 
Northlands late in the afternoon, full of the virtues 
of Wittekind-and the vices of Jaffery. She gave us 
a full account of her interview and appealed to me 
for explanations of Jaffery’s extraordinary conduct. 
I upbraided myself bitterly for having counselled 
her to bite Wittekind. I ought, instead, to have 
thrown every possible obstacle in the way of her 
meeting him. I ought to have foreseen this 
question of the manuscripts, the one weak spot in 
our web of deception. Now I may be a liar when 
driven by necessity from the paths of truth, but I 
am not an accomplished liar. It is not my fault. 
Mere providence has guided my life through such 
gentle pastures that I have had no practice worth 
speaking of. Barbara, too, is an amateur in men- 
dacity. Both of us were sorely put to it under 
Doria’s indignant and suspicious cross-examination. 

“You saw the original manuscript of The Greater 
Glory?” 

“Ves,” I lied. 

“Did you see the original manuscript of The 
Diamond Gate?” was the next difficult question. 

I lied again. 


“Was it among Adrian’s papers?” 

“Not to my knowledge. Probably if Adrian 
didn’t send it to the printers, he destroyed it.” 

“I dgh’t believe he destroyed it. Jaflery has 
got it“and he has also got the manuscript of The 
Greater Glory. What does he want them for?” 

“That’s a leading question, my dear, which I 
can’t answer, because | don’t know whether he 
has them or not. In fact, 1 know nothing whatever 
about them.” 

“It sounds horrid and ungracious, Hilary, after 
all you’ve done for me,” said Doria, “but I really 
think you ought to know something.”’ 

From her point of view, and from any outside 
person’s point of view, she was perfectly right. My 
bland ignorance was disgraceful. If she had brought 
an action against us for recovery of these wretched 
manuscripts and we managed to keep the essential 
secret, both opposing counsel and judge would 
have flayed me alive. Put yourself in her 
place for a minute—God knows I tried to do so 
hard enough—and you will see the logic of her 
position, all through. She was not a woman of 
broad human sympathies and generous outlook; 
she was intense and narrow. Her whole being had 
been concentrated on Adrian during their brief mar- 
ried life; it was concentrated now on his memory. 
To her, as to all the world, he flamed a dazzling 
meteor. Her faults, which were many and hard to 
bear with, all sprung from the bigotry of love. Noth- 
ing had happened to cloud her faith. She had come 
up against many incomprehensible things: the delay 
in publication of Adrian’s book; the change of title; 
the burning of Adrian’s last written words on the 
blotting pad; the vivid pictures that were obviously 
not Adrian’s; the consignment to a printer's limbo 

(Continued on page So) 
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Mr. and Mrs. Haskell Coffin 
Miss Dorothy Kelly 


G. W. Hutchison and Miss F. Miller 
Miss Hazel Stults 


HEY were all.there—all the artists you 
know so well through the pretty faces on 
the magazine covers and the wonderful, 
unreal-looking fashion plates within—for 
it was the costume ball of the Society of 
American Fakirs. Ruthless of tradition, 

they had deserted their haunts, where “atmos- 
phere” and little else abounds, and had carried their 
merrymaking straight into the stronghold of society, 
the Della Robbia room of the Vanderbilt Hotel. 
But who are these Fakirs? A Fakir, any student 
of the Art League will tell you, is a member of the 
club organized about twenty-five years ago to poke 
a little fun at the staid old National Academy. By 
a few deft strokes of the brush, the prize works of art 
of the year were transformed into ridiculous comics. 
To celebrate this artistic (?) achievement a week was 
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stolen from work and devoted to jollity and revelry, 
and on Thursday evening the caricatures—we 
would call them impressionistic studies to-day— 
were auctioned off, the proceeds going to a fund for 
the artists who might be long on art but short of 
cash. This year the Fakirs, with a modesty unusual 
to their clan, decided to follow the example of their 
fellow professionals on the stage and show them- 
selves, rather than their art. Society had filled the 
coffers of the struggling European nations by costume 
balls, why not, therefore, caricature themselves? 
Who would not be glad to pay for a dance with 
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Miss Evelene Pircey 


Miss Dorothy Farnum 
Miss Grace Carter 


Karl Link 


Howard Chandler Christy, even though 
he might lack the nimble feet of the true 
Spanish troubadour? And the pretty girls 
who were quite willing to be his senoritas 
—Evelene Pircey, Dorothy Farnum and 
Grace Carter—did they, perhaps, see themselves as 
the “beautiful heroines” of the latest best seller? 
Incidentally Dorothy Farnum is known to fame as 
the original Penrhyn Stanlaws girl. There were 
Owen Johnson, in search of another Salamander, 
and his wife, whose voice has thrilled many an 
opera audience, and Mr. and Mrs. Haskell Coflin, 
the former looking as if he might have stepped from 
one of Pharaoh’s many tombs. 

You who have delighted in Pavlowa’s dresses 
would have been interested in the futurist costumes 
of Mary and Pieter Myer who make the fashions for 
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Mrs. MacKinnon 
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this little dancer. And you who have copied the 
frocks from Harper’s Bazar would have sought 
Mary Mackinnon, who designed and made the 
fet hing black and white Pierrette costume which 
distinguished her from her little sister, Charlotte 
Lange, also a fashion artist. And if you found these 
two you would have been pretty sure to run across 
“Sandy” MacKinnon, who in his line is as clever 
as his bright-eyed wife, and Buck McCarthy, who, 
they say—but you will have to ask Miss Lange 
about that. There were other fashion artists: 
Marjorie Bevans, who loves the French artists but is 
always sO anxious to please the art editor that she 
will draw any old way, and Fern Forrester, whose 
Costume was more impressionistic than her draw- 
ings. With her was K. R. Chamberlin, who has a 
brush that just won’t behave. And the biggest kid 
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of all was Ruth Hambidge, the daughter of Jay 


Hambidge, the illustrator, and the creator of the 
funny little youngsters who look so much like her. 
At two o'clock these children of an older growth 
squatted in a circle to applaud the travesty on the 
“Dance of the Seven Veils.” by Fakir Arthur Smith 
and the solo dances by Hilda Beyers and Florence 
Ware. By this time a relief orchestra had been 
requisitioned, and it was on with the dance. Even 
the heavy Russian costume could not wilt the high 
spirits of Charlie Falls, who was here, there, and 
everywhere, and was finally caught by the photog- 
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rapher dancing with Bedelia Croley. Another inde- 
fatigable entertainer was Sam T. Shaw, one of the 
best friends of the Fakirs. Even two orchestras 
could not wear out the dancing feet of Zach Taylor 
and Josephine Dutton, the little model who is always 
in demand, or Karl Link, or Dorothy Kelly, whose face 
always arouses the enthusiasm of the Vitagraph fans. 

In fact, they might be dancing yet, if a battalion 
of waiters had not appeared and shooed them into 
the street—a street thronged with busy workers 
hurrying to be on time when the offices opened at 
nine o'clock. 
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“Pr UCKY beggars!” thought Alec Wing, as he 
stopped to look at a private omnibus 
that was being loaded up before a house 
in Eaton Square. Evidently a family 
going north— perhaps to Scotland—in 
preparation for the Twelfth. Guns and 

cartridge cases mixed up with miscellaneous lug- 

gage; fishing rods strapped together—et cetera. 

Meanwhile, in the London Square, autumn was 
already visible, though it was but the first weck of 
August. The leaves were beginning to drift down- 
wards on the hot and lifeless air; many blinds were 
drawn; the flowers in the balconies drooped. 

The moors! By George, it was about time to 
be getting out of this dusty wilderness. Brown 
plashing water and grey stones; the white flicker 
of a trout in a mountain burn; stretches of pink 
heather with the hot sun wringing its scent from it, 
and the bright wind beating over it, the rush of the 
grouse, and the friendly faces of the dogs—these 
images came in teasing swarms about him. He 
himself had rented a famous moor for the season, 
and Carrie had arranged a series of parties for the 
later autumn. But he and she had long since made 
up their minds to stay out Parliament in London. 
In these last weeks of the Parliamentary session, it 
was easy to get hold of the busy men, in a more inti- 
mate and informal way than was possible amid the 
“social junketings” of June and July. One could 
sift out the people who mattered, and let the rest 
go. No more miscellaneous crowds! But every 
night the beautiful house was open to its favoured 
guests. A few people to dinner, almost exclusively 
men; politicians, soldiers, officials, men of letters, 
artists; and after dinner, “‘ Mrs. Wing, At Home,”’ 
night after night, toa circ le of people—again, mostly 
men—who already telt themselves in some sort a 
Corporate entity, a recognised body, with incipient 
powers, and common interests; above all, a com- 
mon loyalty to the beautiful and attractive woman 
who was beginning—after three months’ continu- 
ous effort—to show what she might be capable of 
in the future, as a social artist. And as for her 
past, while half the world still shunned and con- 
demned her, the other half, were being rapidly 
caught and disarmed by those brown eyes of hers -- 
their wistful humanity, their passion. 


Y JOVE! Carrie’s superb!’’—was the recurring 

thought of her young husband as he walked on 
through the August streets. The “little girl’? had 
been useful, too. Joyce Allen was promising to be- 
come a lieutenant worth having. It was evident 
that she was devoted to Carrie, who seemed to have 
won her heart, as usual. She had now promised to 
stay with them for a year. In some ways she was 
an odd customer. The allowance—alias salary— 
all Carrie had offered her, had been refused as too 
generous. The young lady had finally accepted 
half, Carrie having pointed out that a certain num- 
ber of pretty frocks for Mrs. Wing’s cousin, who 
now appeared at all her “evenings,” was really in- 
dispensable. Altogether, rather an inscrutable little 
being! So maidenly--and yet so independent! 
Carrie was certain that various common relatives 
had tried to dissuade her from coming to Eltham 
House—had indeed cut her since she arrived there. 
And yet there she was—a fixture. 

How much did she know of the “Wing divorce 
case’? Not a word or a look revealed. Yet about 
the slight figure and all its ways there floated a 
kind of fragrance of delicate feeling and high con- 
science, which Wing at any rate sometimes found 
embarrassing. It seemed to him, however, that to 
have the little creature at her side did something to 
mend the wounds and slights that British Philistin- 
ism must needs go on aiming at Caroline. And if so, 
and it suited her to keep the girl—by all means! 
But why should Jim Durrant have taken to fooling 
round with the young woman? It was absurd—and 
it was unkind besides. For although Jim was not 
rich, he was very well born, and well-connected; his 
parents and sisters were ambitious for him, and not 
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THE STORY —Alec Wing and Caroline, 
his wife, arrive in London after a honey- 
moon of nearly two years in Italy. They 
take up their residence in Eltham House, 
the palatial London home of the Wing 
family. Society, for the most part, indicates 
disapproval of them, and more particularly 
of Caroline because of her divorce from her 
first husband. Lord Wing urges Alec, who 
is anxious lo secure a seat in Parliament, 
lo be deliberate and cautious, and advises 
him that success can only come through 

Caroline's tact in placating and making 
friends of influential men and women. He 
outlines a plan of campaign to Mrs. W ing, 
and tells his son that he will place sufhcient 
money at his disposal to enable him to ac- 
com plish the desired end. The Wings begin 
lo entertain on a lavish scale, and while the 
majority of women refuse their invitations, 
many men accept, among them two leaders 
of the Liberal party, Richard Washington 
and Robert Llewellyn. Wing, however, 
grows lired of waiting and determines, in 
spite of Caroline's advice to the contrary, to 
try the efficacy of a bribe in the form of a 
contribution to the party funds. In the 
meantime, he has become a frequent visitor 
al the home of Mrs. Whitton, an attractive 

widow in straitened circumstances. 


the least likely to welcome such a little Cinderella 
in the part of Jim’s wife, without a severe struggle. 
To do the child justice, she could not be said to 
encourage him; but there he was perpetually, doing 
her errands and Caroline’s, and becoming so far as 
his military duties allowed, the tame cat of the 
house. Alec Wing, from his height of superior wis- 
dom as a married man, thought that Jim was be- 
having foolishly. 

And as to his own affairs? It was now three weeks 
since he and Caroline had had their first quarrel, and 
everything wes still in suspense. As a matter of 
fact, his wife’s arguments had impressed him more 
than either he or she had known at the time. Also 
Hull had not been captured. The Government can- 
didate had just held the seat. The Tory spirits had 
improved, and even Alec was forced to admit that 
the chances of an election were receding. But 
meanwhile there was fresh news as to the Midland 
seat on which he had his eye. The old fellow who 
held it had not been seen in the House of Commons 
for months; and the newspapers of that morning 
reported him as dying. There was an excellent 
sporting chance of capturing the seat; and the man 
who achieved it would be the hero of the hour. 
And there the great bribe lay still, warm and wait- 
ing to be used, at Wing’s disposal. He was in 
twenty minds—but once more vehemently inclined 
to risk it. 


“MRS. WHITTON at home?” 

The pretty parlour-maid, whose cap and dress 
showed the artistic hand of her. mistress, admitted 
him without difficulty, and as he entered the pale- 
green drawing-room, well screened from the August 
sun, Mrs. Whitton, in white, rose, smiling, to meet 
him. 

“Still in town?” she said, as she pointed him to 
a chair. “I couldn’t believe it, when I got your 
telephone message yesterday. Why aren’t you 
shooting?” 

“Because there may be other things more impor. 
tant! And you?—Why aren’t you on the move? 1 
expect you've more invitations than you know what 
to do with!” 

“A good many invitations’’—she admitted. 
Then—with a sigh—‘“‘ But I’m too poor.” 

“Too poor? Nonsense!” His laugh sounded 
embarrassed. 

“T can’t afford the frocks! It’s perfectly appalling 
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what the frocks are coming to now, in countr: 
houses.” 

“Do without them!” 

“So easy for a man to say! Ask an officer to do 
without his uniforms. My frocks are just as much 
de rigueur.” 

He shook his head gaily, showing his white teeth. 
They sparred a little; and then she abruptly 
changed her tone. 

“All very well to laugh—but it’s serious. I’m 
afraid—lI shall have to give up this house.” 

“Give up this house? Why it’s part of you!— 
you've made it so jolly!’ 

And he turned his brilliant head to look round 
the room, which had a pleasant emptiness, entirely 
devoid of the usual feminine litter, in which a few 
beautiful things—drawings, antiques, engravings 
showed themselves, withouc jostling, and chairs of 
all sizes, in many nooks and corners, suggested talk 
without crowding. 

“Yes—-I’ve been here a good while. I've made it. 
It’s full of memories. But—well, it can’t be 
helped!” 

And suddenly, he saw the eyes which were her 
chief beauty fill with tears. 

Wing’s easy susceptibility was touched. He 
moved nearer to her. 

“I’m awfully sorry! Is it really 

She laughed—hysterically. 

“Really so bad? Well, I don’t want to be in the 
courts. I should be all right if my investments 
would only pay as they used to do.” 

“Investments?” He besitated, flushed, and at 
last put the natural questions—‘‘ what are they? 
what's the matter? Can I help?”’ She laughed 
again—beat about the bush—was alternately proud, 
and appealing—and finally threw herself on his 
help. “If I only had someone to advise me!, But 
what can a woman do—all alone!”’ 


T ENDED in his making a list of all her invest- 
ments in his pocketbook, and promising to ask his 
father how they could be improved. Nor was this all. 
He mentioned a great coal and iron business—one of 
the most famous in the north—just about to turn 
itself into a limited company, and raise fresh capital. 

Her eyes suddenly flamed. 

““Heavens!— if one could get in there, before the 
public!” 

He smiled. 

‘**My father’s sure to have a large slice. Suppose 
I get hold of —-what?—a thousand shares?—and let 
you have them?’ 

She clasped her hands. 

“Oh, if you could!” 

“Well—leave it to me!” He smiled down upon 
her rather guiltily, conscious of Carrie and Car- 
rie’s jealousy, at the back of his mind, but all the 
same enjoying the rdle of benefactor to this little 
woman who had given him many pleasant hours, 
and introduced him to not a few profitable people 
since his return to London. She smiled in reiurn, all 
radiance, and then bending over, she laid her hand 
lightly on his. Somehow—at the touch—the recol 
lection of a moment long gone by under the trees 
of an Oxford garden recurred to both. He slightly 
drew back his chair. 

“Well now ’’—his voice had taken another tone 
“didn’t you say something to me—yesterday 
through the telephone—about Maurice Black, 
Captain Black, possibly coming here this after 
noon?” 

“Certainly!’’ Mrs. Whitton got up and rang the 
bell for tea. “‘He promised to come. You want a 
talk with him?” 

“T 

After giving the order, Madge came back to her 
seat, and studied the male countenance before her 
her fingers lightly joined upon her lap. In the mirror 
on the opposite wall, she was dimly aware of a re- 
flection of herself—golden hair, with the light behind 
it, slim figure, and lines of white drapery; a reflec- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Mrs. Oelrichs is a daughter of the late Lieutenant Frank Turnbull of the United States Navy. Mr. Oecelrichs 
is the oldest son of Charles May Oelrichs and a grandson of Chevalier de Loosey, who was for many years 
Austrian Consul General in New York. Mrs. Oelrichs is a sister-in-law of Mrs. Peter D. Martin of San 
Francisco and Mrs. Leonard Thomas of New York. 
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In order that entertaining her friends may not give rise to more 
problems than pleasure to the hostess in these days of house parties, 
some suggestions that will help in achieving success are here given. 


The 


By NATHALIE 


ITH the 
first days 
of June 
and their 
promise 
of sum- 

mer, our thoughts turn 
eagerly to the country, 
and we welcome with 
delight the chance of 
spending a few days 
there in the company 
of congenial spirits. 
House parties are, to 
my mind, a charming 
means of entertaining 
one’s friends the 
most informal and en- 
joyable way, for it is a 
pleasure to see those 
whom we like in varying 
moods of intimacy and 
relaxation. 

The perfect hostess 
leaves her guests’ enter- 
tainment to their own 
resources, allowing them 

choose the compan- 
ion and occupation most 
pleasing to their taste. 
She will find that many, 
who are full of nervous 
energy and restless in 
town, take the keenest 
delight in loafing 
through the country 
lanes behind a slow pony 
or hunting flowers in the 
fragrant woods. Given 
a comfortable house and 
good food, and a few suggestions 
now and then to the timid souls who 
cannot take the initiative in provid- 
ing their own amusement, and the 
fundamentals of the house party are 
provided for. There are always 
neighbouring house parties, which 
can be requisitioned for dinner, 
bridge and impromptu dancing, and 
if madame has chosen her guests 
with a view to their congeniality, 
she may go about her home duties 
secure in the knowledge that her 
party cannot but be a success. 

As tea is the first thing most peo- 
ple crave after the train or motor 
trip, it is a good plan to have every- 
thing in readiness for it before the 
arrival of the guests. And tea is a 
good beginning for the house party, 
for gathered around the fire, sipping 
this comfortable beverage, it is a 
happy augury of the many pleasant 
hours to follow. Be sure to have 
your tea of the very best and the 
cream extremely rich, not forgetting 
the saucer of sliced lemon for strug- 
gling sisters, while toast, muflins, 
scones, sandwiches, cake and jam 
may be temptingly arranged on the nearby table. 
If more than three different kinds of tea are served, 
it is better to place them on a large table, together 
with smal] napkins, plates and knives for eating the 
jam, but if not the tea-table and cake-rack here 
shown are sufhicient for a small number. A tray 
may be placed in the library containing the usu: ul 
whiskies and mineral waters. while cigars and cigar- 
ettes are kept close at hand where all may help 
themselves 

Should the guests bring their own servants, the 
hostess has no responsibility concerning their per- 
sonal comfort, but if not, the butler must collect 
their bags, take them to their rooms, so that every- 
thing may be unpacked and laid out when the guests 
go up after tea 

Have the guest- rooms as attractive as possible, 
forgetting nothing that may add to the comfort of 
their occupants. I know one hostess who makes a 
practice of sleeping in each guest-room occasionally 
in order to ascertain the deficiencies and have them 
immediately filled. The most important accessories 
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The daintiness and prettiness of this breakfast tray 
would tempt the most reluctant into eating. 


are reading lights by the bed, drinking water, bells 
to summon maids, extra covering and writing ma- 
terials. If the bathroom does not connect with the 
room a maid must inquire when to draw the evening 
and morning tub, inform the guests when it is pre- 
pared and take in such of their things as are needed. 

The dinner is usually at eight o'clock and con- 
forms to the customary requirements for an informal 
affair, and is followed by any form of entertainment 
desired. Bridge tables may be arranged in a quiet 
place for those who wish to play, and the large room 
cleared to facilitate the inevitable dancing, for this 
is sure to come in any gathering where there are 
men, women and a floor. 

Breakfast will be more satisfactory to every one 
if the butler ascertains and makes a note of the hour 
each guest wishes breakfast, whether it is taken up- 
stairs or in the dining-room, and any particular 
fancy that each may have for food or beverage. 
This is convenient for both guest and hostess, and 
obviates the necessity of preparing and wasting 
many breakfast dishes. Men usually come down 
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the 


House 


ill to the dining-room and 
7 the English idea of cof 
fee, tea, eggs and toast 
kept hot on the side 
table is an attractive 
way of serving it, and 
practical, too, in that it 
allows the servants to 
attend to other duties 
until rung for to bring or 
take away extra plates. 
Fruit in plenty, and one 
or twoekinds of jam 
must appear on the 
breakfast-table, and 
that old standby, chick- 
en hash, can easily be 
kept hot in a chafing- 
dish 

The tray that makes 
itS appearance at a 
guest's bedside must be 
the personification of 
daintiness, a thing not 
hard to accomplish these 
days, when the china 
shops fairly teem with 
the most * fascinating 
breakfast sets. These 
sets may be selected jin 
colours to | 
with the different guest- 
rooms, and this is a good 
idea—for instance, a set 
in green, however pretty 
it may be alone, be- 
comes atrocious when 
brought into an old rose 


The afte noon tea service on by tea-wagon is an arrangement that, by reason room. Hot water plates 
of its convenience, commends itself to many hostesses, while the cake-rack may be used. if more 
has long since taken its place among th- necessities for this cosy hour. 


than the boiled eggs and toast are 
ordered, or a small silver-covered 
dish can be added to the tray as 
shown below. Little individual 
glasses of marmalade should not be 
forgotten, and these, with the addi- 
tion of a small vase of flowers, com- 
plete a charming breakfast tray. 

Lunch is a movable feast, as the 
guests are apt to be delayed by rid- 
ing, tennis, golf and the change in 
costume that these recreations in- 
volve; itisnota bad scheme to have 
the hour put back until two, a secret 
only divulged to the power below 
the stairs, who may then produce a 
repast worthy of her skill. If the 
days are particularly warm, lunch- 
eon, as well as tea, may be served on 
the porch, and will prove an agree- 
able change, especially if arranged 
in a simple al fresco manner. but 
wherever it is served, have your 
luncheon short and simple, for a late 
breakfast and a heavy tea do not 
leave much time or inclination for 
elaborate food in the middle of the 
day. After coffee, unless some 
special entertainment is taking place 
in the neighbourhood, the guests will wander off to 
walk or drive, meeting again at the house for tea or 
at the country club, where polo, or some other sport 
is likely to be going on. If the hostess is entertain- 
ing over the week-end, she must not lose sight of the 
important fact that her guests are visiting jer and 
would far rather spend a quiet, restful Sunday in the 
home circle, than to be dragged to local affairs 
which have little interest for them. . 

I have omitted mentioning table decorations tor 
the simple reason that the fewer used the better. 
The wise hostess depends entirely on the lovely 
spring plants and flowers. P lace them with a lavish 
hand in your living and dining-rooms. 

The servants must see that all the trunks and bags 
are packed and in the waiting traps when the hour 
for the departure arrives, and the necessity of for- 
getting nothing should be impressed upon them. | 

If you enjoy having people with you and permit 
them to enjoy themselves in their own way, each 
house party you have will be more delightful than 
the last and your invitations eagerly sought for. 
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Drawing by 
Corinne Boyd Dillon 


CHILDREN'S FROCKS 


Designed by Nathalie Schenck Laimbeer 


If the children are to be within the picture this summer, they, too, must dance and play in the frocks of the long ago. And 
it is from a very distant date, way back at the end of the eighteenth century and the early part of the nineteenth, that Mrs. 
Laimbeer has gleaned the inspiration for these picturesque little dresses and hats. But how adaptable they are for the younger 
generation of to-day! The two-year olds and the four-year olds are never more enchanting than in the short-waisted, round 
neck, puffed sleeve dresses of flowered and dotted crepons and muslins, even if the concession to modesty—the saucy little 
pantalettes—are not now deemed necessary. And for the growing girlies of eight and twelve the frocks are quite as artful, 
exploited in white organdie ruffled in yellow lace and pink and white striped silk with transparent white net frills. There is the 
same alluring simplicity in the white nainsook dress of peasant origin which enhances the charm of the girl just in her teens and 
in the chiffon frock, caught by a cluster of flowers over a lace petticoat and completed by a pale blue taffeta coat, of sweet sixteen. 
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THE HOUSE 


Residence of 


ELIZABETH 


E. D. LITCHFIELD 


New Canaan, Conn. 


LOUNSBERY 


Long Island Sound is seen 


Entrance hall with a view of 


ae 


the garden 


F the various 
types of Ameri- 
can country 
houses, it is 
doubtiful if there 
is any more pop- 

ular than that which sug- 
gests the spirit of the origi- 
nal settlers in its homeli- 
ness”’ and simplicity and is 
still recognized as the farm- 
house. Not but that the 
long, low, stone house of 
Pennsylvania and the pil- 
lared brick mansion of the 
South have a charm equally 
appealing, but somehow, in 
the North, there is nothing 
quite so suggestive of what 
a country home should be 
as the white shingled or 
clapboarded farmhouse, a 
term which describes the 
type rather than its present, actual application. 

One may have been accustomed to the more pre- 
tentious and formal stone house of the city, or lived 
one’s life in a Queen Anne or Elizabethan cottage, 
but there still remains latent in the minds of each 
one of us a desire to live in the homes of our fore- 
fathers. When this is not possible, we try to repro- 
duce, in so far as we can, their quaintness and fas- 
cination, which is more than association, for into these 
little old houses there seems to have been built some- 
thing of the affection of the man who fashioned them. 
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A dining-room with all the old-time charm—simply and consistently furnished and decorated 


It is, in fact, in the very “homeliness”’ of their 
design that much of their beauty lies, for these colo- 
nial houses of early days are seldom classic in their 
outlines and proportions. Those old New England 
architects and carpenters took the classic ornament, 
as they understood it from the crude pictures and 
descriptions that were then available, and worked 
out, within the limitations of wood and with the 
inadequate tools which they had, a style of archi- 
tecture, far removed from the true historic orna- 
ment, but in reality classic in its feeling and possessing 
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in the distance 


a wonderful appropriate- 
ness of design and delicacy 
of detail. 

While not an old house, 
yet reproducing all its char- 
acteristics and much of its 
charm, there is, perhaps, no 
better example of the type 
than the home of Mr. Elec- 
tus D. Litchfield, an archi- 
tect, built by him at New 
Canaan, Connecticut, and 
known as ““ The House with 
the Blue Blinds.”’ Nestling 
in between two windy hills 
at the end of a sunny valley 
sweeping seven miles south- 
ward to Long Island Sound, 
it stands on the site of an 
old house. While the seven 
acres of land that comprise 
Mr. Litchfield’s place could 
hardly be called a farm, 
nevertheless he has an orchard planted with 
apple, pear and cherry trees and the quince, 
which is always a feature of the New England 
country place—a kitchen garden, large enough 
to provide vegetables for the household during 
the summer months, and enough lawn for a tennis 
court. All the necessities that a farm supplies 
are provided by this place, and yet it does not 
require the services of a farmer. A spring and brook 
furnish a never failing water supply, and a splendid 
row of sugar maples lines the roadway. 
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Long, low and white shingled, with appropriate ornament about the cornice and 
doorways, and green painted blinds fading into an indescribable blue, the house 
stands close to the road on the north and west, and faces, on the south, a grassy 
lane, lined with apple trees and bordered with great masses of pink phlox, leading 
down through an old-fashioned garden. A tiny porch, which merely provides pro- 
tection for the front entrance, has wooden settles at each side and is covered with 
a picturesque growth of vines. Wide porches are at each end of the house. 

The T-shaped construction of the house provides for a living-room with that 
most desirable of many things in a house—a northern, southern and western expos- 
; ure. A nine-foot hall separates the living-room and dining-room. The dining- 

room, like the living-room, is large and airy, and opens into the pantry, beyond 
which is a cold closet with a refrigerator and shelves and the kitchen. Opening off 
the kitchen is the laundry, and at the extreme rear a servants’ porch and a closet 
for coal and wood. By suppressing all the windows on this side in the 


service portion of the 
house—with the exception 
of two small high windows 
in the laundry—the angle 
toward the road becomes 
an entrance front, while 
the kitchen and laundry 
entrances are or the other 
side of the wing, well shut 
off from the main road. 

The T-shaped plan of 
the house gives equally 
delightful rooms, full of 
sunshine and air, on the 
second floor. The nursery 
and master’s own bed- 
room occupy the end of 
the main building, each 
opening upon the canvas 
covered roof of the 
porches below as sleeping- 
porches. Four other mas- 
ters’ bedrooms with two 
baths, and two servants’ 
rooms, complete the ar- 
rangement. A third serv- 
ant’s room is the 
attic. 

Although the house was 
built along the lines very 
definitely established by 
Mr. Litchfield’s require- 
ments, it was neverthe- 


less with a view to an Characteristic living-room for this type of house with windows opening on a porch 


economical outlay. Ac- 
cordingly, afterthe various 
estimates submitted by building contractors had 
*n considered and showed an excess expenditure 
of seven hundred and fifty dollars over the amount 
intended for this purpose, the problem of deducting 
this amount from the cost of the house, without dis- 
pensing with any of its essentials, arose. And this 
is how it was accomplished. 
lhe brick filling, used by the old-time builder, 
ck of the plastering and between the studs was 
omitted, and cattle hair-felt quilting was used in- 
Stead over the sheathing and under the shingles; 
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Master's room showing the desirable effect of simple furnishings for a country house bedroom 


bricks on edge laid in cement were substituted for 
the usual dressed stone porch copings; instead of 
the special long shingle, the ordinary shingle was 
doubled and nailed at the butts, but it showed the 
same width course as the larger shingles. Simple 
old-fashioned painted steel hinges took the place of 
solid brass ones, hair-felting was used over the 
beams and a single wide spruce floor, intended to be 
painted, took the place of the double floor with its 
hardwood surface. Cement replaced bluestone for 
the kitchen hearth and chimney-cap, and a dozen 
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other minor changes made up the 
necessary amount. The architec- 
tural details, however, were not 
sacrificed other than in an in- 
tended outlay of one hundred 
and fifty dollars for four mantels. 
These were finally bought from 
a house-wrecker in New York 
for sixteen dollars and are de- 
cidedly pleasing in outline. Thus 
it will be seen that the architec- 
tural effect and refinement of 
a house can be retained even 
when under the necessity of re- 
ducing its cost, but if these are 
sacrificed for physical luxuries, 
which if omitted at first will be 
bound to come eventually, the 
plain house will remain a plain 
house for all time, unless dis- 
carded and rebuilt by a new and 
more discerning owner. 

In the decoration of “The 
House with the Blue Blinds,” 
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Doorway leading from the hall 
into the living-room 


consistency is evident on every 
side. Except in the service por- 
tion, where the woodwork has a 
natural finish and in the hand- 
rail and balusters of the stairs, 
which are of cherry, stained and 
rubbed to a dull, smooth finish, 
white paint has been used. The 
floors are painted a mustard yel- 
low throughout. The doorways 
leading to the living-room and 
dining-room are copies of those 
designed by McIntyre in an old 
residence belonging to Mr. Litch- 
field’s family in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. The wall-papers con- 
sist of old hand blocked papers 
and their reproductions in 
quaint, low toned patterns. 

In the living-room, Oriental 
rugs are interspersed with unus- 
ual American, hand-made rugs. 
Family portraits, old mirrors, a Dutch marquetry 
desk. rush-bottomed chairs and slender legged ma- 
hogany tables constitute the remaining furnishings. 

Descending to the servants’ quarters, one finds 
there the many conveniences that add so much to 
the well-appointed country house, as well as several 
unusual innovations. A removable hand-rail on the 
back-stairs allows for the convenient moving of 
trunks and other bulky luggage, and a sunken gar- 
bage receptacle is opened and operated by a foot 
spring beside the outside kitchen door. 
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POOL-GARDENS of CALIFORNIA 


By UNA NIXSON HOPKINS and GARDNER TEALL 


and geographer of seventeen hundred * 
years ago, questioned in his writings 
whether or not a city could be called a city 
that did not boast a fountain. And like- | 
wise, it seems a subject of debate whether 
or not a garden that does not contain water in some 
form is truly a garden. Surely a garden should be 
more than a mere planting of things. It should, 
like any other work of art, transcribe, though not 
necessarily imitate, the truth which is to be found 
in Nature. Water, verdure, shade and coolness 
all these suggest a picture to the mind’s eye that 
brings one close to Nature’s heart. Any one of 
these things left out makes the garden seem less the 
ideal garden, and consequently less the garden ol 
our dreams. 
The genius of America was quick to discover the 
spirit of delectable gardens. In our cradle days we 
were, at every turn, so near to Nature's own beau- 
tiful gardening that we were content, for the while, 
merely to add a little patch of lawn, plant a hedge- 
row or two and sprinkle flowers nearer our new door- 
steps. The New World caused us to marvel at the 
abundance of water, the natural streams, rivers, 
lakes and ponds everywhere. We did not then need, 
in the new, wild country of colonial times, to plan 
tor water features. They appeared naturally almost 
wherever the eye turned to survey the landscape. 
Years have marked the wonderful development of 


Pergolas and seats are on all four sides of this secluded pool 


At the lower end, a low and unobtrusive fountain feeds the 
basin with an unceasing stream. Just at the back is the cir- 
cular seat, high walled and classic in design, its white expanse 
set off by the wonderful hedge on the height above, pictur- 
esquely accented by the dark cypresses and the soft pale green 
of the feathery willow, all reflected in the placid, inviting 
waters of the pool below. Here perfect seclusion is suggested. 
and although this pool is one which invites a plunge, it is 
nevertheless, a part of the legitimate garden scheme. Wel 
might the Roman of antiquity have envied the possessor ot 
this lovely water-garden! Those were wondrous ones that 
adorned the villas that dotted Posilippo centuries and cen- 
turies ago, but not more wondrous and not more beautiful 
than our own pool-gardens in America. 

Another pool here illustrated would, perhaps, cause the 
Roman of old to rub his eyes in amazement. Here we see a 


A modern pool that would have graced an ancient Roman garden 


our progress since those gardens of colonial yesterdays lett 
their impress upon that interesting period of a nation’s child- 
hood. But the spirit of America has kept apace all that has 
resulted from the development of the taste for gardening. In- 
spiration, it is true, our gardening has derived from Europe 
and the Orient, but ideas we have gleaned from the gardens of 
other lands have not been merely adopted. Instead they have 
been adapted to our own climatic conditions and landscape 
requirements, until the gardens of America are coming to be 
world famous. 

The climatic conditions of the southern and southwestern 
sections of our country are especially adapted to gardens de- 
signed in more or less accord with the plans of the gardens of 
southern Europe. Nevertheless, even here we assert our own 
genius for garden design. One evidence of American origi- 
nality in garden-making is the pool-garden. North. east. south. 
west, it has come to be an integral part of the most perfect of 
our gardens. Inspired, perhaps, by the garden pools of cool, 
crystalline water in which the Greeks and Romans found such 
delight, we have not been servile copyists of their traditions. 
but have, instead, originated forms of our own. One need only 
to turn to the accompanying illustrations of some of the repre- - > - - — 
sentative pool-gardens in America to see how true this is. 
Varied they are in form. There, in one of these gardens, is the - ee 
broad, deep rectangular pool, surrounded by a pergola walk. A little pool-garden that also serves as a croquet ground 
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A lovely inner pool-garden of Spanish inspiration 


great rectangular basin with a large central fountain, simple 
and massive in lines. A pergola completely surrounds it, and 
nearly the whole is hidden by a screening of evergreens. The 
unusual feature of this pool-garden is the introduction of 
lights along the cross-beams of the pergola surrounding it, 
thus making possible a wonderful night-time garden which is 
marvelous to behold. 

To such an extent have we adapted the Italian pergola idea, 
it appears indigenous to our own land. While it is wonder- 
fully reflected in lakes, it is none the less beautiful reflected in 
miniature water areas such as the garden-pool. Again it is a 
graceful screen for garden walks. The quadruple colonnade 
shown in the illustration having the tiny circular garden-pool 
in the foreground is not, strictly speaking, a true pergola, but 
it is an excellent example of good taste in adapting the pergola 
idea to American garden architecture. This little pool-garden 
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Oriental influence is traceable in the features of this pool-garden 
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also serves as a croquet ground, affording a delightful prospect 
from the shaded porch just under the great tree which towers above 
the roof. 

The oriental influence is traceable in the surroundings and archi- 
tectural features of another pool-garden here illustrated, showing 
Japanesque feeling for line in design. Across the end of this rectangu- 
lar pool stretches a dignified square-timbered pergola, in the centre 
of which is a gate, reached by three steps, giving egress to a terrace 
which affords an unsurpassed and inspiring view of the countryside 
around. Here, at certain times of the day, one may sit under the 
shade of the fringy-leaved pepper-tree that spreads its branches 
over the terrace area, and look for miles out over the distant hills. 
And as one turns back and retraces one’s steps within the garden's 
close, it is a gracious vision that meets the eye—-the reflections in the 
pool along which you make your way, clouds, flying birds, and rip- 
pling leaves overhead, all mirrored in the waters at your feet. 

From Spain and the East have come, perhaps, the inspirations that 
originally led us to incorporating garden features within the archi- 
tectural frame of the house. The pafio, or court, which usually has a 
central fountain or pool is sometimes enclosed by the house on three 
sides, or frequently the court is still more intimately connected with 
the house and is framed by it on all four sides, in some instances glass 
covered in winter and open to the sky in summer, the glass being so 
arranged that it may be quickly and easily adjusted by means of ropes 
and pulleys. Usually a cloistered veranda encompasses the court 
and the different rooms of the house open upon it, the floor of the ver- 
anda being either level with the pavement of the court or a step higher. 
The pool may be sufficiently large for swimming or simply an aqua- 
rium for goldfish and aquatic plants, but spaces outside the pool 
should be set apart for vines, ferns, palms, flowers, and often trees 
and shrubbery if the pafio is of large extent. A very lovely example 
of such an inner pool-garden is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The extent of this palio permits one to catch glimpses of the 
distant mountains above the long-running, low, tiled roof. 

“What is a garden?” asks John Sedding. “For answer come 
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Fragrant lilies and plants make a veritable water-garden 


hither: be Fancy’s guest a moment. Turn in from 
the dusty high road and noise of practical things—for 


‘Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 
Beyond it, blooms the garden that I love;’ 


descend the octagonal steps; cross the green court, 
bright with great urns of flowers, that fronts the 
house; pass under the arched doorway in the high 
enclosing wall, with its gates traceried with rival 
wreaths of beaten iron and clambering sprays of 
jasmine and rose, and, from the vantage-ground of 
the terrace platform where we stand, behold an art- 
enchanted world, where the alleys with their giddy 
cunning, their gentle gloom, their cross lights and 
dappled shadows of waving boughs, make paths of 
fantasy—where the water in the lake quivers to the 
wind’s soft footprints, or sparkles where the swal- 
lows dip, or springs in jets out of shapely fountain 
or, oozing from bronze dolphin’s mouth, slides down 
among moss-flecked stones into a deep dark pool, 
and is seen anon threading with still foot the curved 
banks fringed with flowering shrubs and trailing 
willows and brambles—where the flowers smile out 
of dainty beds in the sunny ecstasy of ‘sweet mad- 
ness ’—where the air is flooded with fragrance, and 
the mixed music of trembling leaves, falling water, 
singing birds, and the drowsy hum of insects’ wings.” 
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Toy Villages 


Develop the 


The Mother 


HAT is a party? Two or more peo- 

ple doing something pleasant, and 
eating something nice. Simple 
enough according to this definition, 
yet complex enough to be a topic 
worthy -of discussion by mothers 
everywhere. For it is the children’s party which 
adds to the perplexities of the mother’s life, not 
those of the grown up. They are simple in com- 
parison. 

There is never any need of discussion as to 
“Why is a party?” Too many mothers, who have 
arbitrarily decided that a party “isn’t,” have suc- 
cumbed to the reiterated plaint, “When is my 
party?” for us not to realize that there is at least 
one institution which is not to be overthrown by 
theories or inertia. 

As all little children in this age of intelligence 
may be grouped into two classes, those who eat and 
those who don’t, it is better to invite the children 
of the enlightened mothers at one time, and the 
children of the more enlightened at another, and 
cater accordingly. Providing the “‘something nice 
to eat’’ assumes complicated form when children 
who must have their regular supper of porridge and 
bread and jam are mixed with those who are per- 
mitted to eat ice-cream and cake. One progressive 
mother in a notably progressive community solved 
this problem and kept friends with all the parents 
by asking each to send her a list of the things Tommy 
or Jenny or Mary could eat. As no two lists were 
identical, each child’s supper was prepared sepa- 
rately. Such a plan is prohibitory, of course, for a 
large party. Custard or junket puddings served in 
sherbet glasses may take the place of the decried 
ice-cream, and sugar cookies cut in amusing shapes, 
and thin wafers, the place of the tabooed cake. 

The “‘doing something pleasant”’ seems to be the 
most difficult thing for many of us to arrange. I am 
often appalled at the lack of preparation and plan 
for that awful time hetween the arrival of the 
guests and the “real party.”’ There are several 
excellent game and party books, which are stimu- 
lating. These books contain suggestions for the 
special holidays as well as the ordinary birthday 
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variety, why, therefore, the disorganized thought 
so often evident on these joyful occasions? 

The party with an idea doesn’t just happen. It is 
the result of careful planning and a good deal of 
effort, but the peace which comes from being ready 
extends to the utmost parts of the household and is 
worth the time and energy expended. 

Parties seem to be of three sorts—a few little 
girls in for play and tea, some little boys and girls 
for the birthday, and the Large Party, a real func- 
tion which is usually as much, if not more, a factor 
in the social life of the mother as it is an event in 
that of the child. 


The ‘‘few little girls party” 

This is the kind which usually celebrates the 
birthdays of the “under sevens.”’ It is often a play 
room party, and sometimes one nice quiet little boy 
is included. At these parties it is well to start some 
elastic game soon after the first arrivals, such as the 
Muthin Man, Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley Grows, 
or Little Playmate Dance with Me, which allows of 
taking in the later comers as they arrive. Avoid the 
confusion of the action games, such as Spin the 
Platter, Going to Jerusalem or London Bridge is Fall- 
ing Down; at this early stage. After the opening 
games you might have materials ready for making 
things. A new paint box, a dainty painting book 
(perhaps one of the post-card ones) for each child, 
not forgetting squares of cheese-cloth and blotting- 
paper, will make a lovely party no matter how 
hackneyed a pastime painting may seem to be. 
Let each child keep her paints and book as a prize 
for doing her best. 

A box of ribbons, bits of feathers, flowers, pieces 
of lace and chiffon, plenty of pins and a doll’s hat 
apiece will make a wonderful afternoon for every- 
body, including the little boy, and solve the prize 
question by giving each child the hat she has 
trimmed as a reward for her effort. 

Any party means prizes, as well as ice-cream, 
nowadays to children, and if you do not like to 
encourage comparison and competition among the 
children, a little ingenuity will in this way enable 
you to minimize their trying points. 
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A small doll, crépe or tissue paper of various 
colours, blunt scissors, small pins and library paste, 
will make another beautiful play. Bear in mind, 
too, that your child may have in his nursery toys and 
games which others lack. At a party not long ago, 
the small host displayed an elaborate village, con- 
structed of solid wood, which was entirely new to his 
guests. In taking it apart and rebuilding to please 
themselves, the boys became so engrossed that they 
could hardly be persuaded to stop long enough to 
eat their supper. 

Any good toy-shop will be found to be full of sug- 
gestions, but do not let any game or occupation 
continue to the fatigue point. This is almost the 
most important thing of all. Stop each game too 
soon, rather than one minute too late. If you are 
playing such games as Spin the Platter or A Tisket, 
A Tasket, where each child wants a “turn,” have 
two rings or groups so the game need not be con- 
tinued too long. 

The larger parties, however formal or informal, 
are best opened with a grand march. Little groups 
are broken up, and a sense of order and harmony is 
established at once. Time is saved and confusion 
eliminated, especially if it is a boy and girl party, by 
the hostess making an arbitrary choice of partners; 
a tentative list, prepared in advance, may be quickly 
rearranged when Billy Jones’ mother telephones 
that he has the mumps, or you find that Gladys 
Smith has gone suddenly to—well anywhere. 
Opportunity is here afforded for using quaint and 
artistic devices for the respective partners to find 
each other. Tiny animals, flowers of course, the 
fitting together of a dissected picture,—there are 
numberless variations of favours available for this 

rpose. 

After the opening march, if you want to follow 
the plan outlined for the younger children, card- 
tables might be ready with Hobbie strip-work, per- 
haps; a set of the first of the series, for each child, 
would be suitable for a drawing-room, and four 
children could work at each table. These sets con- 
sist of strips of thin wood, pegs, a mallet and a book 
of designs. Or a box each of the artistic and fasci- 
nating basketry materials, which consist of sticks, 
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Costume 


Suggestions 


for 


the Party 


General and Mrs. Washington, Alexander Hamilton, General Lafayette and other historic characters were portrayed in the “Children’s 
Revolution” by youthful amateurs, descendants of men and women who helped in the making of the nation. 


Top row, left to right—Alice 


dieston, Samuel Swift, Catherine Blackwell, Francis Murray, Margaret Kahn, Chanler Chapman, Gladys Olcott, William Astor Chanler. 


Middle row, left to right—Theodore Price, Virginia Reiland, Patty Pease, Perry Pease, Diana Dalziel, Theodore Chanler, Barbara Brokaw, Douglas Robinson. 
Sitting on floor, left to right—John Forbes, Genevieve Fox, William West, Mimi Brokaw, Charlotte Potter, Henry Redmond, Clarissa Hurd, Sheldon Steward. 


pasteboard bottoms and rims, perforated and to be 
joined by the sticks. The best of these have strips 
of pink, blue and gold paper to weave through the 
sticks. They are delightful for the older children, 
but are unwise for the little ones as they break the 
sticks and become discouraged or nervous. To fol- 
low such a game as this, Ring Toss or some of the 
Bean Bag games, Indoor Golf or even the too often 
decried Ping-pong, are good. j 

Instead of the strip-work or basketry games, you 
might have a progressive game party—Dominoes, 
Checkers, Parchesi, Lotto, Steeple Chase, any of the 
children’s Christmas gift games can be used, the 
winners to progress, of course, till each game has 
been played by nearly, if not quite, all. 

Charades and tableaux are fun, if a list has been 

made beforehand to assist the children, and if a 
plentiful supply of crépe paper scarves, shawls and 
pins can be at hand for the costuming. 
_ In this day of physical education and early danc- 
ing lessons, most of the children will know such 
dancing and singing games as My Grandmama’s 
Minuet, Hansel and Gretel, the Tarantella or Old 
Dan Tucker. A Virginia Reel is always one of the 
Jolliest of dances and makes an excellent beginning, 
as it speedily puts every one on an intimate footing. 
After the supper, and for that time when some of the 
children have gone but some are waiting for parents 
and nurses, try the old, old game of Blowing Out 
the Candle, and of course if you have a music 
player and are independent of the pianist, let those 
continue dancing who will. 

There has been so great a prejudice of late years 
against elaborate entertainments for children that 
in Many communities it requires real courage to give 
such an one, yet only a little thoughtful observation 
is needed to convince one of the value of some con- 
ventional social experience for children, especially 
for the “eights to twelves.”’ 

Professional entertainment is often the key-note of 

€ very formal party, and this feature has given rise 
to the new profession of party-giving. After consul- 
tation with a member of this profession, you may be 
assured that the details of your party will be complete 
and the whole responsibility taken off your shoulders. 
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Paul Teewerses 


Meraud and Loe! Guinness in court costumes. 


If you are to have the very popular moving 
pictures, the films will be chosen for you if you wish, 
with antics and animals appropriately predominant, 
unless you arrange to have one of the children’s 
story films produced, such as the Goose Girl, Cin- 
derella or the Little Princess. 

The pictures may be followed by songs en costume 
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by one of the many clever young women who are 
doing this sort of thing in increasing. numbers 
everywhere. 

A very beautiful party of the elaborate sort for 
over sixty children was given not long ago and was 
full of suggestion for smaller gatherings. Very soon 
after the little guests were assembled, a court jester 
of the time of Marie Antoinette appeared mysteri- 
ously among them. He recited charming verses, 
made many amusing quips about the children and 
finally sitting cross-legged on the floor he told a 
lovely story to an audience, which immediately 
gathered round him, also sitting on the floor. Just 
as the story ended, it was found that two weird little 
Chinese people had come in. Ah Sin, it seemed, 
carried a shallow brass bowl, a wand and an Oriental 
scarf, with which simple articles he made most 
remarkable magic. The brass bowl, full of water one 
minute, was full of fire the next, but immediately 
was seen to be not full of fire, but full of roses 
While one group of children watched Ah Sin, the 
others were listening to Chin Toy as she sang and 
played for them on her queer little instruments. 
Now it may not be possible everywhere to obtain 
such magic as took Peter Newton years to learn, but 
almost everywhere there are people with abilities, 
which they have not developed into an artistic 
presentation, who do something along this line. 
And “ready made” magic can be purchased at any 
one of the Japanese and Chinese shops which thrive 
in the large cities. 

Instead.of Chinese people, two or more Gypsies 
might happen in, or two Troubadours might appear, 
the former to tell amusing fortunes, the latter to sing 
songs or tell tales of chivalry. 

All this for the hostess, but the guests, too, have 
certain privileges. If you can do a solo dance, or 
are a good mimic, if you have any talent, it is of 
course at the service of your hostess. If you are a 
boy, you have taken flowers, of course, to your small 
hostess (this habit cannot be started too young). 
You have remembered, too, to make a curtsy or a 
bow on greeting your hostess and on leaving her. 

If all these things are done I am sure you will 
have a perfectly beautiful time at the party. 
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Combinations for 


Frocks 


Summer 


suggested 


What will she wear at San Sebastian this summer? For La Parisienne is 
already making her plans to escape from Paris to this popular Spanish re- 
sort where the gay young King Alfonso gathers around him the smartly 
gowned women and their courtiers. The little blonde whose eye is dis- 
creetly cast downward will select a colourful frock of lavender chiffon scat- 
tered over with pale pink posies nestling amongst black leaves of which 
nature has no cognizance, but which flourish boldly on summer stuffs. 
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The irregular scallops are piped in black velvet as if to form a connecting- 
link with the saucy little jacket, which is generously open in the front to 
display the billowy mousseline blouse in the palest of pink tones, and the 
black slippers are laced over flesh-tinted stockings. Her companion has 
chosen a black and whi.e striped faille redingote frock opening over a sul- 
phur-coloured tulle underdress, girdled in pale green satin and collared in 
white organdie. 
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by 


George 


Barbier, the 


eminent 


French Artist 
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The spirit of the futurist has been revived in this unusual gown which in 
line and in detail suggests the Second Empire and Directoire modes. The 
skirt of smoky grey tulle is so generous that it swirls and dances about the 
ankles without the aid of the crinoline, only the great yellow roses seemingly 
restraining its bouffant tendencies. Topping it is a piquant little jacket of 
royal purple and radium orange striped taffeta, the military note sounded 
in the epaulettes. 
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Beside this gorgeously arrayed daughter of Solomon, the petite brunette 
appears almost demure in her Nattier blue frock of the finest of handker- 
chief linen. Ruffle upon ruffle bobs and ripples its way around the skirt, 
each outlined in a darker tone of the same subtle blue tint. Her waist is 
well defined by the girdle, while all outline of her throat is hidden by the 
ample swathings of her white stock. A wreath of pink roses wandering over 
the hat gives the characteristic Nattier hall-mark. 
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In this luncheon frock of pale hydran- 
gea-blue pussy willow taffeta with chess- 
board trimming of black and white, the 
youthful simplicity and slight note of 
impudence are sufficient without any ad- 
ditional flare which the crinoline might 
add. Even the hat has caught the spirit. 


For young girls with very thin legs, 
and only for girls of youth and slender- 
ness, Lucile recommends these boots in 
champagne tinted suéde and of Russian 
persuasion. Their tops are like riding- 
boots without the stifiness, and they 
wrinkle like a glove at the ankle. 


dressed woman in Paris. Ina 
letter, which lies before me, she 
writes me an answer to a ques- 
tion of mine regarding the Paris 
fashions of to-day: 

“Ma Chere, here we have no 
fashions, because les femmes du 
monde shabillent si simplement 
el celles qui ne sont pas du haut 
monde n'ont pas d’argent——”’ 

Other friends write me from 
' England, telling me that if 
they appear in the street in 
anything but a dowdy, frumpy- 
looking, sad coloured suit, 
every one looks askance at 
them. So you see, all these 
wonderful, dainty, smart-look- 
ing darlings you view tripping 
along Fifth Avenue and dJan- 
cing the hours away at the res- 
taurants are not dressed in “The Latest Paris 
Fashions,” but in just the mode that is “ American 
and that manifests light-hearted gaiety and careless 


; New York, May, 1o15. 
Dear Mr. Editor: 
GIVE it up. And I begin now to understand 
perfectly that it is quite useless to try and con- 
vince people of a fact they do not wish to realize. 


*““A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still,”’ 


and how much more a woman! 

Without a doubt, at the present moment in the 
history of America, New York has acquired the 
right of calling herself ‘“‘The Fashion Centre” of 
the civilized world; and it is now “ L’Américaine”’ 
and not “ La Parisienne” who is giving to the “ Fic- 
kle Jade” her key-note and her silhouette. But as 
I have so often said, American people are too mod- 
est about their fine possibilities; and even now, in- 
stead of realizing that they are giving this key-note 
to the world and proudly advertizing the fact, all 
the shops still persist in announcing their sartorial 
departments as containing “‘ The Latest Paris Fash- 
ions” and dubbing some very gay and frivolous 
looking dance frocks with the hypnotizing label 
“Now being worn in Paris.” happiness, a fashion that the Parisienne or English 
: I can tell you truly that not one of these so-called woman would think most unseemly. 

Paris Fashions” has ever seen the light of day in Are the dames of the war of 1915 to appear as Let us be proud of the fashions that Americans 
Paris on the back of any Parisienne. Madame X prototypes of their ancestresses of the Civil War? have evolved for themselves instead of denyin 


is my authority and none greater than she can be Such is the picture Mrs. Granville Barker presents them and giving credit to Paris, where none is du: 

—as all your American women know. Last year, when she sweeps onto the stage in her beflounced Here the mode of the crinoline has come to stay and 
when things were happier, every one looked to her frock of écru lace bordered in black tulle and is an established fact, and our petticoats are takin’ 
for the note, and she was acknowledged to be the best mounted over pink chifion.and lace. on alarming proportions; but on the other siclc, 
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Fair play even in fash- 
ions;— and though Har- 
per’s Bazar believes that 
Paris is and always will 
be the source of fashion 
inspiration for the world, 
here is the other side of 
the question as Lady 
Duff Gordon, the fashion 


authority, conceives it. 


As if a rival to the 
flowers, Lucile has 
designed this garden- 
party frock of lettuce- 
green taffeta trimmed 
with satin of a deeper 
tone and laced in 
palest orchid satin 
over a petticoat of 
pale pink. The frothy 
coatee is of pink tulle 
and cream lace. 


In this dinner gown 
inspired by the green, 
blue and purple tones 
of the dragon-fly, 
Lucile has used the 
crinoline in an wun- 
usual manner, seek- 
ing its aid in keeping 
the transparent, full 


As a variation of 
the navy blue serge 
uniform so generally 


overskirt of dark adopted for the ma- 
green tulle with iri- tinal constitutional, 
descent embroidery Lucile has designed 
well out from the this tailleur of smoky 
foundation of dark grey gabardine, grey 
blue brocade. and white shoes, and 


parasol and hat of 
To wear the sinu- 
ous. closely draped 
evening wrap of yes- 
terday with an aspir- 
ing crinoline skirt is 
out of the question, so 
Lucile has designed 
this cloak of reversi- 
ble satin in two 
shades of mauve and 
black lace of such 
ample proportions 
that the delicate frock 
beneath will not be 
crushed. 


a pale mauvish pink satin. This full 
skirt is worn over an underdress of 
flesh pink chiffon and lace. The very 
original note in this costume is the pale 
blue one-button kid gloves, which pre- 
serve the harmony of the period, as do 
her quaint bonnet and heelless sandals. 
The other photograph which I am enclosing 
is a little tailored suit of smoke grey gabar- 
dine worn with grey and white shoes. The 
parasol and hat are also of varying tones of 
grey to harmonize. A crinoline with this 
little costume would be entirely out of place andwould 
take away completely its slick and useful quality. 
Next month I am going to tell you about some 
interesting dancing frocks and a wedding outfit. 


one will attempt such a thing, 
as it must only be worn with a 
garment with the eternal femi- 
nine quality about it. 

Such a dress I designed for 
Mrs. Granville Barker to wear 
in the last act of ‘“* The Doctor’s 


with all the gloom and sorrow prevailing every- 
where, such an adjunct would be looked upon as 
quite too suggestive of happiness and gaiety for 
present war conditions. As now worn by Ameri- 
cans, it is the most fascinating silhouette, I think, 
that we have ever had in our time, don’t you? 

Even though you are a man, you cannot help 


noticing the swishing, swirling charm the crinoline 
gives to the skirt of six yards around the hem, which 
Otherwise would hang in heavy lumps and masses 
around the dainty feet and ankles of “L’Améri- 
caine.” Of course, I should hate to see a tailor-made 


suit with this purely feminine adjunct. I hope no 
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Dilemma.” I enclose a photograph so that you can 

judge of its quaint charm in the scarcely hidden 

crinoline. It has four flounces of fairylike écru lace, 

bordered with black tulle and gathered full on a pink 

tulle foundation. The heading of the flounces and 

the waistband and bows in the front are edged with 
43 
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ie Bunch O’Bonnets 


Here they are-—genuine “Made in America” fashions——hats 
designed in America by American students and made in America 
from American materials. At the suggestion of Mr. Frank A. 
Parsons, the Director of the New York School of Fine and Applied 
Arts, Lady Duff Gordon proposed to the seventy-five students 
studving costume designing 
that they make for her de- 
signs of garden-party hats. 
From the designs submitted, 
Her Ladyship selected fifty- 
two because, as she explained. 
she could not choose just 
one. And each of the hats 
has been made exactly as the 


“KILLARNEY” 
A brim of turquoise net with a crown of pale pink ’ 


flowers. 
“SOMBRERO” 


AND HEREBY HANGS A TAIL” The green brim is ruched in white and the ribbon 


A small black straw hat draped with green ribbons. 


“MARY, MARY” 


A transparent brim of chiffon partially veiling a 
crown of pastel flowers. 


“ROTTEN ROW” 
A dark blue silk hat banded and piped in grey 
ribbon. 


“RAINBOW” 
Ribbon tabs in all the tints of the rainbow lend a 


riot of colour. 


“THE HORN OF PLENTY” 
Grapes are massed at the 9 of a mauve satin and 
net 
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streamer has a coral ornament. 


“PEKIN’”’ 
The blue tam-o-shanter worn with the two green 
vei 
“GERANIUM” 
A crown of red = and a transparent curtain 
“ROULETTE” 
A blue and white circle rims a small blue crown. 


“SIMPLICITY” 


A flowered silk hat banded in blue ribbon with lace 
draped at the back. 
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“SILVER BIRCH” 
Over a grey tra rent foundation silver butter- 
ies are poised. 
“LOOP-THE-LOOP” 
The silver ornament gives the title to this hat of 
pale green satin. 
“HANDS UP” 
Two holes for the eyes in the black satin brim 
make this hat unusual. 
“THE GREAT DIVIDE” 


Pink flowers are scattered over the crown of this 
mauve chiffon hat. 
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Lady Duff Gordon 


design suggested, in colour, in fabric, and in line—and all from 
materials manufactured right here in America. So enthusiastic 
is Lady Duff Gordon over the talent displayed by the students 
that she has announced her intention of holding an exhibition 
of their work in London and in Paris so that the designers across 
the seas may appreciate the 
remarkably clever initial ef- 
forts made in this country. 
There is an interesting diver- 
sity in the designs which Mr. 
Parsons explains comes from 
the instruction given to the 
designer to make the hat frame 
the personality of the wearer. 


Designed for 


“SUNSHINE AND SHADOW” 
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“ A yellow crown wreathed in yellow flowers has a 
_ blue and black chiffon brim. 
“SINBAD” “SUSAN” 
A black and purple tam-o-shanter with silk tassels A glorious colour combination in black velvet and 
“TROUBADOUR” at either side. orange. 


A white transparent brim outlines the close fitting 
cap of green satin. 
“THE TIE THAT BINDS” 
A long cord with pendant ornament hangs from a 
green and black striped straw hat. 
“FOR A WALK” 


A black straw is given a new air by the shield-lite 
ornament in turquoise. 


“LOUISE” 


Flowers in the deep purple tints are massed as a 
crown to a transparent brim. 
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JUNE” 
A pale blue chiffon bonnet studded with pink roses. 
“ROBIN HOOD” 


In the green of the woods with feathers in brown. 


“BACCHANTE” 
A bunch of grapes is dropped on the top of a blue 
and green hat. 
“PIT AND THE PENDULUM” 
A band of silver ribbon is drawn through a pink 


net brim. 
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“HIDDEN CHARM” 
Layers of grey chiffon are banded in blue ribbon. 
“THE SHADOW” 
A yellow and black straw hat with black lace curtain 
at the back. 


“TOP O” THE MORNIN’” 
A dome shaped crown of green satin completes a 
grey net brim. 
“POM POM” 
A youthful shape developed in black and purple. 
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For the races, there is an effective cos- Stein & Blaine is copying this navy blue 
tume of oyster white khaki kool lined in serge suit in cream or white for the summer 
black. The jacket, distinguished by a months, adding a waistcoat of black and 
clever yoke effect, discloses in the front a white checker-board and braiding in the 
blouse of plaited linen. To a leghorn band, white silk braid. 
Arthur has added a tam crown of black cockade of black grosgrain ribbon at the 
velvet and pierced it with a black quill. front of a rough straw hat faced in satin. 


“ N the street the American women are 


supreme.” This is the consensus of 

opinion of such fashion authorities as 

Lady Duff Gordon, Madame Joire, 

Monsieur Redfern, and Paul Poiret, 

who have repeatedly stated that the 
American women one sees promenading on Fifth 
Avenue, lunching at Sherry’s, or teaing at the Ritz, 
are dressed in better taste and present a smarter 
pardon this hackneyed but expressive word—ap- 
pearance than the fashionable women of Paris, 
London, or even of Vienna, the home of the tailor- 
made. 

Since this reputation has been thrust upon us, it 
might be advisable to study the ways and means 
of living up to it. The perplexing problem of the 
tailor-mades has not been settled when the spring 
suits in cloth and silk have been selected, for there 
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Arthur has posed a 


A delightfully simple little suit of linen or Paquin calls this suit, sent to J. M. 
flannel to wear at the seashore. The in- Gidding & Co., her bell-boy model, and 
consequential little air is increased by the certainly the cut suggests the title, though 
pipings of red patent leather. 


Arthur has there is no connection with the bell-hop 


banded this black straw Chinese hat in in the satin cuff dropped halfway between 
velvet and has laid across the crown curl- the elbow and the wrist. A Milan hat is 
ing beige-coloured quills. 


bowed in navy blue moire. 


are the suits of shantung, flannel, linen, cotton 
gabardine, and the other allied fabrics. Even the 
suit of light weight serge is not to be despised, for 
there are many days at the seashore when these 
cloth suits may be worn with comfort. 

The suit of creamy serge can hardly be considered 
practical, but it is remarkably good to look upon, 
and brightened by a bit of colour it is very satisfying 
as a youth-giving creation. For really hard wear, 
where frequent visits to the tub will be required, a 
suit of linen or one of the heavier cotton stuffs should 
be substituted. And because they are to go into the 
tub, do take advantage of the dictum for simplicity 
and avoid complications for the laundress. 

Whatever the material of the suit, the skirt is 
sure to be wide—from two and a half to three yards 
—and very short. If thejshort skirt is becoming it 
would be well to make the most of the fleeting days, 
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It doesn’t look like a Callot frock, does Miss Walls considers this the most That Callot still seeks inspiration in the That Callot is master of the intricacies : 
it? But it is one of the summer models typical of the Callot models she selected for East is evidenced by this frock sent to of stripes is proved by this model in blue - 
selected by Miss Walls of John Wanamaker. John Wanamaker. The two flounces are John Wanamaker. Distinctly Eastern in and white striped linen imported by John > 
Made of tussor, it measures twelve yards of corn-flower blue shantung, and the cut is the blouse of red rajah with embroi- Wanamaker. Here, too, she displays the 
at the hem. The seams are outlined in straight blouse is of plaited white mousse- dered band of red and blue and silver side drapery which she has made a feature 
black stitching, there is a black taffeta line, held casually at the waist-line by a buttons. It falls over a skirt of red rajah of many of her new frocks. A colour con- 
draped vestee and a red leather belt. black moire sash. The sleeves are full. with very deep plaiting. trast is afforded by the red leather belt. 
for rumour has it that the long skirt will be with us - This gown shows an interesting combination of! 
when the leaves begin to fall. The same rumour i two fabrics. a subtle dull blue shantung or tussor— 
whispers that the coats are to be longer and that | ‘ , for Callot invariably uses the dyed shantungs—and 
belts will have entirely passed away. | f white mousseline. And she gives us an example of 
lhe advice regarding the skirts applies to the little i EA her genius by adding a jacket not of the blue 
washable frocks you will wear in the morning. fr \ Ct, shantung, as nine out of ten designers would have 
W hen Callot shows a skirt twelve yards at the hem, fs | y\ Vy N\\\IB HP done, but of the oyster white shantung lined with 
as in her tussor model, it is necessary to conjure with \ \ bt — blue. I know of no better model for a morning 
the problem of the full skirt. She gains this width 1 | \ | | frock of handkerchief linen. 
by a very full circular flounce hung from a deep 1 | ay) i} One of the most admired of the summer dresses 
yoke, for the straight line from the shoulders to the . \) ! i a i | 4 1 sent over by Callot is the blue and white striped ¥ 
Knee Is still a favourite with this leading house. It | | a =~ linen which, in the clever manipulation of the ) 
is true that she often breaks it at the waist, but not \ | Mh =U Up Y’\ stripes, proves once again that this house is master 
in the pronounced manner in which Worth, for in- | iL RP F Si“ of the possibilities of the line. The side drapery is 
stance, does it. And in her blue and white frock, | '/ another distinctive feature brought out by Callot, 
also shown on this page, the waist-line is marked \ | We and you find it in her evening frocks as well. All 
in the most casual way by a very loose sash of black ) | I] of these frocks are made with the comfortable open 
moire. CUAL AP necks, for, with the exception of the high collars on 
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For tennis, the sportswoman selects a Nardi supplies the 


linen skirt, with plaits on the side to give 
freedom of action, and a red and white 
blazer from J. M. Gidding & Co. Her 
striped stockings, with tie of crépe de 
Chine to match the stripes, come from Peck 
and Peck, and her silk tam from Knox. 


black coat. 


5 


a few of the coats, Paris advocates the exposure of 
the throat in front, at any rate. 

Never has there been a season when so many 
women paid thoughtful attention to their sports 
costumes. The season might almost be said to have 
been inaugurated at Palm Beach, for the women, 
who in other vears had gone in for the frilliest of 
frocks, wore all day the jauntiest of sporting togs. 
Sometimes the skirt was of piqué, in other models 
of cotton gabardine, or of linen, but it was always 
moderately wide at the hem, which, by the way, 
should be turned onto the outer surface in cuff 
effect. And with these skirts, the women wore all 
manner of gay coloured silk sweater-coats. 

The same uniform will dot the lawns of all the 
country clubs this summer, but the silk sweater is 
almost sure to have its touch of fur. Absurd as it 
may seem to ‘‘sport”’ a sweater with fur collar and 
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horsewoman who 
wishes to show her horses in the ring with 
a skirt of black and white check and a 
This fastens with one button 
ahd displays the white flannel waistcoat 
piped in black. A black satin stock and 
linen collar complete the outfit. 


> 


Abercrombie & Fitch has made their suit 
of silk Jersey with a circular skirt buttoning 
in the front and a modified Norfolk jacket 
plaited in the back. With it is worn a 
reversible hat of hemp and ribbon and low 
tennis shoes of white buckskin strapped 


in brown leather. 
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Herman Tappé, at his Fifty-seventh 
street shop, is supplying the enthusiastic 
gardeners and the would-be fisherwomen 
with bright linen smocks and shade hats of 
natural straw stitched in red worsted and 
decorated with red leather fishes to lure 
others from the depths. 


cuffs, we shall do so, provided we harken to fashion’s 
commands, and nine out of ten times this fur will be 
white fox. 

So popular have been the sweater-coats of silk 
tricot and silk Jersey, that a suit of this material is 
the latest offering to the woman who desires the last 
word in clothes, whether she “sports’’ in the 
athletic sense of the word or in some other way. 
There is a world of comfort in these suits, for perfect 
freedom of action is given the wearer, and as 
Abercrombie & Fitch makes them, there is much 
in the cut and in the line to appeal to the eye. 

This year a new “sport” must be provided with 
acostume. We have taken to gardening with all the 
will and energy we have expended on tennis-courts 
and golf-links, and, as we should be as picturesque 
in the garden as on the links, we must have the 
proper costume. By general consent the smock has 
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From Chéruit, Bonwit Teller & Co. has 
imported a sports.coat of English tweed 
with choker collar of blue broadcloth. 
Plain and straight in the back, it is belted 
across the front and well supplied with 
pockets. A ribbon band weighted with a 
tassel trims the Milan straw hat. 


As an afternoon wrap, Stein & Blaine is 
showing this original model of blue and 
green striped silk. The shawl-like collar 
may be fastened close to the throat and the 
draped points at the side caught in front. 
The Arthur hat is of black patent leather 
and white straw. 


been borrowed from the artist. You may make it 
of linen or of a cotton material, and the possibilities 
of the Japanese toweling should not be overlooked. 
Sometimes a collar and cuffs of cretonne are added, 
as if to form a connecting-link with the sunbonnet 
and box plaited skirt of striped cretonne. 
For the sportswoman, the purpose of a top-coat 
is utility and she, therefore, selects a garment built 
on the lines of her brother’s or husband’s. If she 
makes any concessions to her sex, she may select a 
coat similar to the English tweed model of Chéruit’s. 
his model with its curious shoulder effect— 
kimono in front and raglan in the back—would be 
both effective and serviceable developed in escorto, 
that clever combination of silk and wool with a 
wonderful sheen. 

The motor coats are all longer than those intended 
for the street or for travelling. Chéruit shows a 
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Another Chéruit model imported by 
Revillon Fréres is of copper-coloured wool 
velours with dress-up touches of gold 
thread embroidery. The big collar may be 
fastened snugly at the throat. The water- 
proof hat from Knox is of blue hemp with 
rubber crown and red celluloid ornament. 


An ideal summer coat is of cream escorto 
embroidered in varicoloured worsteds. A 
black velvet ribbon serves as a belt and 
narrower bands, also tasseled, hold in the 
fulness of the sleeves at the wrist. The 
orange straw hat is faced in black and 
trimmed with black grosgrain ribbon. 


likeable model in copper-coloured wool velours with 
excellent tailored lines and a few dress-up touches in 
the gold thread embroidery. Here, she shows one of 
the new, generous collars which are going to grow 
more baggy and more shawl-like—for the effect is 
that of a shawl or scarf wound around the throat— 
as summer advances until they become the feature 
of the fall garments. This model in cravenetted 
mohair would be ideal for travelling because the 
material is light and cool and sheds the dust with 
a shake. 

The limousine coat—the garment you would 
wear in the afternoon over a silk or lingerie frock— 
is always of silk. Stein & Blaine has one of the most 
effective and original models in an old-timey blue 
and green striped silk. It has one of the shawl-like 
collars, of which I have just been telling you, and 
you can fasten it snugly around ihe throat to pro- 
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The purity of the line is retained by 
Callot in this black satin afternoon frock, 
though the curious drapery at the back 
sounds a new note, original with this house. 
The medallions are embroidered in jet and 
the corsage is of chiffon banded in blue 
velvet ribbon. The Lamson & Hubbard hat 
has an immense chou of pinked blue ribbon. 


To wear over the frilly silk frocks and 
the beruffied lingerie ones, J. M. Gidding & 
Co. is showing a delightful little wrap of 
black tulle sparkling with jet and caught at 
the neck in the back with a flyaway bow of 
gold gauze. Burby has imported this Ca- 
mille Roger hat of black lace with black 
paradise and pink velvet. 


This Jeanne Lanvin frock is adaptable 
for navy blue serge, as in the original model, 
for taffeta, and for piqué. The vestee is 
embroidered in white silk braid and out- 
lined with it, a similar effect being repeated 
on the cuffs. In piqué the piping is carried 
out in dark blue broadcloth. The modest 
little collar is of organdie. 


That the princess lines are not only 
imminent, but here, is demonstrated by 
this frock of lemon-coloured cloth and 
gauze worn by a leader of fashion at Nice. 
A curious fancy is shown in the deep cufls 
of the cloth caught by black velvet bows. 
The Burby picture hat of crépe faced in black 
velvet is wreathed in peach-coloured roses. 


tect you from the dust in the motor or leave 
it open as shown in the sketch. It might 
almost be described as a trick coat, for it can 
be buttoned in conventional coat fashion 
or draped around the figure in the manner of 
a mantle. Two garments in one, it can be 
worn in the afternoon and in the evening. 

Just as silk is the fabric par excellence for 
the afternoon wrap, so it is for the frock worn 
to luncheons, to the races, to tea at the 
country club, and to other informal after- 
noon functions. Some cloth gowns are worn, 
but only when silk is used in their make-up. 
One of the most admired gowns at Nice was 
of cloth in the lemon shade, but combined 
with gauze. This frock, by the by, presented 
the princess lines in a way that heralds a 
further development of the mode. 
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To return to silk; despite the revival of 
faille, taffeta has not lost prestige. A tatieta 
frock is really a necessity in the wardrobe; 
whether it be of a dark hue, simply fashioned 
for travelling, or of a lighter tone, a little 
dressier for the afternoon, or in the 1530 
mode for the evening. Its only rival is tulle 
or net, and very often a compromise is made 
by combining the two. Redfern has com- 
bined the two fabrics in his most successful 
Monte Carlo models. For instance, a bodice 
of taffeta and net tops a skirt—fully six 
yards around—of blue net banded at inter- 
vals by three rows of blue taffeta ri!on. 
This use of wide ribbons as trimming )ands 
for the skirts is worthy of emulation, for 1t 
a very simple but effective method of ac!1ev- 
ing a Victorian effect. 
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Over a fourreau of plaited linen this 
French designer has dropped a skirt of 
white cloth lined in black satin which is 
cut in two pieces and reversed. The bolero 
is a casual little affair caught at the neck 
and with a high, turn-over collar. It is 
sleeveless, displaying the full sleeves of the 


Callot gives a summery air to a hand- 
some afternoon costume imported by John 
Wanamaker by adding a coat of écru tinted 
embroidered batiste with girdle and revers 
of beige-coloured taffeta to link it with the 
frock, which has sleeves of écru lace and 
black tulle and is banded in black moire. 


One of Jenny's more conservative and 
very likeable models in blue faille is shown 
by J. M. Gidding & Co. The skirt is clever- 
ly draped to bring the fulness at the sides 
and a straight panel in the front. Discreet 
touches of bead embroidery appear on the 
short jacket. Camille Roger trims a black 
tricorne with white owl's wings. 


The robe élégante for the matron is of 
soirée —black or a colouwr-—-and liberally 
enhanced by lace. A deep flounce of black 
Chantilly lace is supplemented by two 
ounces of the silk to make up the skirt and 
from the bolero-like jacket falls another 
lace flounce. The upper sleeve springs out 
with a flare over an undersleeve of the lace. 


plaited linen. The hat is a Lewis model. 


c glance from the lorgnette brigade at Nice had 


Gone are the brilliant, vivid colours of c— 
the impressionistic school of art. and in their - 
place we have the subtle, cool tones which 
the French claim as the: true French colour 
chart. Though the demand is a ninety per 
cent. one for black and white, there is an 
awakened interest being displayed in the 
delicate green tints, the misty green-blues 
and the grey-greens. In Paris, the soldat blew 
and the khaki shades are sharing the atten- 
tion with greys and mauves, the half mourn- 
Ing colours. 

Beautiful as are the taffetas in solid colours, 
they are even more inspiring in their combina- 
tions of stripes, and in the various checker- 
board effects, not forgetting dots, for with 
the spring came the large coin dots. A cos- 
tume that called forth more than a passing 
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a jacket-bodice of taffeta scattered over with 
large coin dots, and a skirt of dark blue cloth 
with the Greek key pattern outlined in black 
grosgrain ribbon. 

Very often the striped and the plain taffeta 
are combined in a handsome suit which, for 
want of a better name, we call a “dressy 
tailleur,”’ though the lines are those of a 
dressmaker rather than of a tailor. The 
tailored lines, however, are retained in the 
trig suits developed in crépe de Chine and 
tussor when they are made severely plain. 
They are completed by a frivolous little 
blouse of tulle or organdie and are intended 
to be worn to the races or for tea at the coun- 
try club instead of the silk or lingerie frock. 

When a very dressy costume is desired, 
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Just a touch of cerise worsted, but it 
adds a new note to this lingerie frock of 
organdie. The spiral skirt is hemstitched 
in the worsted and the blouse of vague 
outline is embroidered in cerise worsted 
flowers and laced at either side with taffeta 
ribbon. Particularly interesting are the 
sleeves. Burby has scattered apple blos- 
soms over the crin hat. 


lace is added with a generosity that is some- 
what straining on the pocketbook. Doucet, 
in particular, fancies the taffeta costume 
encrusted with lace as the “robe élégante"’ for 
the matron, and certainly flounces of Chan- 
tilly lend a richness to the costume that can 


be obtained in no other way. 


Callot, who is a law unto herself—or should 
one say themselves, for there are several 
sisters—adds a coat of embroidered batiste 
to one of the handsomest of her afternoon 
costumes. The gown is an ingeniously cut 
affair of beige-coloured taffeta with sleeves 
of écru lace and black tulle and bandings of 
black moire ribbon. The écru tinted batiste 
coat is a happy thought for it gives a sum- 
mery air to the costume of which there is no 


suspicion in the gown. 
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This little lady in her lingerie frock of 
dotted indestructible voile is ready for the 
garden-party. The skirt, short and flaring. 
displays a lace panel at the side, and the 
bolero of taffeta is caught by black velvet 
ribbon over a lace blouse. Sleeves of the 
voile are finished by puffs of lace. She is 
wearing one of the new Premet ruches of 
brown tulle with streamers. 


Could one achieve a more graceful ef- 
fect than has been obtained by the draping 
of the lace over the foundation gown of 
plaited linen? On the bodice, a bolero sug- 
gestion has been given by the lace, losing 
itself at the neck under a lace ruche. Very 
new are the full sleeves, revealing the round 
of the arm. Black satin is twisted around 
the waist to form a girdle. 


Delightfully paradoxital are the ac- 
cordion plaited skirts, for all the fulness 
demanded by fashion is there and yet the 
straight silhouette is retained. Doucet has 
made good use of them in this frock of pink 
cotton toile. There is the snugness of the 
Victorian modes in the bodice finished with 
shirred bands. Poppies and feathers are 
used by Réboux on ‘this crin hat. 


For the afternoon, also, there are the most 
enchanting of wraps, frothy, inconsequential 
affairs of tulle and lace, sparkling with jet 
and beads, but very lovely as a complement 
to the lingerie frock—one could hardly call 
them a protection. Martial et Armand has 
sent over some particularly alluring ones of 
great falls of lace hanging from a cape of silk, 
sometimes with a collar and on other models 
open at the neck. These deep flounces ol 
lace are generally mounted over chiffon which 
throws into relief the design of the lace and 
incidentally takes much of the wear and 
tear, for, contrary to appearances, chiffon has 
good staying qualities. We find it used as 
lining for practically all of the silk coats and 
in not a few of the cloth ones. 

But what of the gown of which the lacy 
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Doucet is making the evening frock of 
the minute of tulle, either in black or in 
purple, and is giving to the skirt a soft, 
frilly effect by a clever arrangement of the 
ruffles. Tulle glistening with jet is draped 
to form the corsage softened at the V- 
Shaped neck by folds of flesh-coloured 
tulle, and loose falls of tulle only slightly 
Suggest sleeves. 


Wrap gives us such enticing glimpses? It is 
robably of net, either in the very fine or the 
arge mesh, known as tulle Grec, of indestruc- 

tible voile, of handkerchief linen, or of organ- 


die. The very simplicity of the latter is its 
plainer the frock the more 
Deep tucks, box plaited ruchings, 
ruffles, shirrings, quiltings, and flounces, are 
all adapted to the flaring little skirts to give 
simple is the bodic ae oe 

“ple is the bodice. On some models the 
trimming note of the skirt is repeated, on 
others a fichu is draped very much as our 


charm, and the 
delightful. 


them the quaint Victorian air. 


The £830 décolletage, baring the shoul- 
ders and the round of thearms, has been 
made more becoming by this French 
designer by joining the lace plastron to the 
collarette of roses. The pointed tunics of 
the plaited linen, hanging longer at the 
sides, are a new and very recent develop- 
ment of the irregular outline at the bottom 
of the skirt. The sleeves are also unusual. 


grandmothers would have arranged it, and on be | : 

still others a bolero of taffeta is added. Vey 

often the coatee or bolero of taffeta is not an Wee} saul 

Integra! part of the bodice. merely an after- 1H) 

thought which may be worn as fancy dictates. RF v 
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A waistcoat, part of an evening wrap? 
Inconsistent as it may seem, the waistcoat 
has been so feminized by Lamson & Hub- 
bard that it harmonizes charmingly with 
the peach-coloured charmeuse mantle 
draped on the lines of the Greek toga and 
affords a glorious bit of colour for the 
woman who has no fear of the hoodoo lurk- 
ing in the peacock feathers. 


és 
SRETCHES BY CHHISTICN 
Here a,y2in Callot has used the draped 
side panels at.d on a dinner frock of mauve 
faille. To gain additional ‘ulness she has 
resorted to plaits. A little jacket of lace 
veils the shoulders and upper part of the 
arms and reaches almost to the bands of 
velvet ribbon, another distinctive Callot 
feature. No evening frock is complete 
without a scarf of tulle. 


Such a soft fabric as handkerchief linen, 


or the cotton material the French designate 


et has recognized this tact In a Iroc 
pr . of pink cotton toile by making both the long 
/ / ) \ tunic and the underskirt of the accordion 

fi Wy) plaiting, leaving the irregular scalloped out- 

| \ line at the bottom. The bodice of this gown 

suggests the snugness characteristic of the 

Qe 3 Full of charm are the sleeves of the 1915 

d | Dy lingerie frock and equally interesting because 

aif) var \\ of their novelty. Some are long with a bell- 

b |} WS Le shaped flare as they near the wrist, others 

~~ | , cling to the arm more closely, but the line is 

: broken with shirrings and pufiings, while still 


| others are made up of two and even three 


, sleeves, puffs of lace or net escaping from 
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Airy and delicate and full of the joy of 
youth is the dancing frock of the young 
girl. The original French model was devel- 
oped in pink tulle, and the billowy skirt was 
made still more effervescent by a series of 
ruffles, narrower frou-frous softening the 
corsage. The spirit of summer was added 
by the sprays of pink roses and green leaves. 


caps or half sleeves, which may veil merely 
the round of the arm or fall below the elbow. 


Callot shows the full elbow sleeves, and / \ 
Jeanne Lanvin the sleeves set in with a 
heading. 

Almost as great a variety is shown in the iS 4 j 
sleeves of the evening gowns, that is, if sleeves 
of any kind are added, for sleeves are still a 
minus quantity in many an evening frock. AS Deo ¥ 
In others, transparent sleeves extending to asd } 
the knuckles are added. They may be of A \ 
lace and they may be of tulle, and the newest eC ‘ 
ones are very full and are caught at the wrist a. \ -_ 
by a wreath of rosebuds or a bracelet of §;/  * > — 
black grosgrain. | 

The sketch showing us the new full sleeves ¥ eat hue: 


for the evening also portrays the new décol- 
letage. It isa hard, uncompromising line, this 
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This suit, first worn at Nice, is just the 
model for the white serge or oyster-coloured 
khaki kool so comfortable on cool days at 
the shore. There is a certain jauntiness in 
every line of the skirt and jacket, the latter 
gaining additional charm from the vestee 
and Directoire collar of green and white 
pussy willow taffeta. 


54 


Instead of the skirt of white and a dark 
coloured jacket, the young girls are now 
reversing this order and wearing skirts of 
navy blue or a dark plaid with light col- 
oured coats. This Premet skirt of red and 
white plaid is completed by a white serge 
or linen jacket, ‘.e buttons and the belt 
reflecting a red tone. 
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It’s a very foolish maiden who overlooks 
the appeal of the picturesque this summer, 
for only youth could successfully carry off 
the quaint little jacket of black velvet 
which tops the billowy skirt of pale blue 
taffeta, caught just below the hips by 4 
black velvet sash. Three ruffles of taffets 
escape from the velvet sleeve. 


an dropped décolleté, baring the shoulder and 
the round of the arm, though in this design it 


is made a litthke more becoming by drawing 
the lace up to the collarette of roses. 
are to let down the bars and welcome all of the 
1830 modes, we shall be compelled to accept 
this décolletage, though at present it is strug- 
gling for recognition along with the hoop- 
skirt. 
exposures which caused Madame Grundy to 
raise knowingly her eyebrows have vanished, 
with other extreme fads that. reached the 
acme of sensationalism just before the wart 
aroused the women of the world to the more 
serious things in life. 

And now that one and all have been 
sobered by the events of the last eight 
months, will the woman of fashion accept 
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It should be stated, however, that the 
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At the garden-party the young girl who 
wears this winsome organdie frock will 
receive many an admiring glance. The 
“something different” is added by the 
fringe, made of loops of ribbon, which 
outlines the bottom of the tucked skirt and 
of the girlish bodice worn over a mousseline 
guimpe. 


the hoop-skirt ? In its original form, no. 
But isn't she being led to welcome a modi- 
hed version of it? Surely, the dresses that 
the leaders of fashion at Nice and Monte 
Carlo have been wearing are typical of the 
1530 period with featherboning serving as 
hoops. Each flounce is outlined on the 
under side by the featherboning, and the 
effect well, look at the daguerreot ypes of the 
belles of 1830 and 1860 and you will see it. 
Che corsage is often tight fitting with a deep 
point in the front. 

In the dancing frocks for the young girl, 
quantities of tulle are used with the result that 
the skirt flares and billows and dances around 
oe ankles in a joyous manner, as if. it, too, 
vere imbued with the spirit of youth. Per- 
haps the effect is produced by layer upon 
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taffeta. 
becoming point in the front and in the back, 
and the jacket-like bodice has just enough 
of the militaire to make it jaunty and 
youthful. 


If she desires a useful little taffeta frock, 
here is one of soldat blew pussy willow 


The skirt, short and full, has the 


Even the shape of the hat sug- 
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gests the soldier boy. 


Layer upon layer of smoky grey tulle, 
shaped in flounces, makes up a skirt 
which, when the wearer is dancing, sug- 
gests a cloud scudding across the sky. The 
corsage is little more than a high girdle of 
brocaded silk, wing-like sleeves of the tulle 
and a plaited ruching outlining the neck, 
raisin? in collar fashion in the back. 


Very unusual and yet practical is the cut 
of the linen skirt. It is completed by a 
short, jaunty little jacket caught by links 
at the neck and revealing the blouse of 
dotted handkerchief linen. Across the 
front the edges are held by straps appear- 
ing again over the shoulders and in the 
back. 


layer, as in the frock of smoky grey tulle, or 


“As GN again by a series of ruffles. And instead of 

/ A ‘ arranging these ruffles to encircle the skirt, 
i 

oO | vary the effect by raising them at the side. 


ry 


The corsage is little more than a high girdle 
and a frou-frou of frills which may be ex- 
tended to simulate a flaring collar at the back. 

Though the tulle frocks are not so perish- 
able as they look, it is always a good idea to 
have one frock, at the least, of silk. 
year the young girl is pretty sure to choose 
taffeta, either in the candy stripes or in a 
dainty floral design. 
mother and big sister, the flounces will be 
outlined by featherboning. 

Another model, equally adaptable for taf- 
{) feta or for a lingerie material, is shown at the 


This 


As in the skirts for 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Aren't they teasers —this 


It's only a choker of tulle banded in ribbon 


It looks old, but it is very new, this embroid- 


Venetian striped crépe and from Bonwit Teller & Co., so it won't stop the ered mull fichu from John Wanamaker, caught 
white linen blouse from J. M. piquant wearer from extolling the beauties of by a pink rose, and the modernized pokebonnet 
Gidding & Co.—and don’t over- her frothy Wanamaker parasol of lace and rib- from Best & Co., and even the Crouch & Fitz- 
look the change-pocket—and bons and rosebuds, or the chic of her Best & Co. gerald bag with vanity case hidden in the silver 


the Best & Co. toque. 


UST in town for a little shop- 
ping,” she chirped and off she 
went. The Woman Who Knows 
smiled and murmured some- 
thing about the call of the shops 
sounding above the roar of the 

waves as they beat on the sands, for 

she knows her sex, and she knows 
that if they are within getatable distance 
of Fifth Avenue, they will break forth 
just so often with “shopitis” and will 
forsake golf-links and tennis-courts, 
bathing and bridge, for a few hours’ tour 
of the shops. And what for? For the 
straw flowers that rival the posies 
amongst which they potter each day, 
for gardening, you should know, is the 
fad of the season. These straw coun- 
terfeits, by the way, are a very clever 
imitation, and a wreath of them gave a 


white straw hat rimmed in berries and flowers. gate-top and quaint silver linked lace frill. 


and HEELS 


decidedly new look to a sailor of navy blue lisére. 
But if the victim of “shopitis’”’ passes them by, she 
is sure to hesitate before the gardening outfits 
There was a day when a gingham apron and a sun- 
bonnet concealed the charms of Maud Miiller, and 
her sisters, but the Tennyson heroine of to-day de- 


She’s demure on the street in her suit of 
sombre hue, but off comes the coat and reveals 
a blouse of vivid colour like this Martial et 
Armand model of flame faille. 
hat has the tam crown and tassel, and her silk 
bag an ivory elephant to bring her luck. In the 
top of the B. Altman & Co. cane are the vanity 


fixings. 
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_ mands a special uniform before she takes her 
garden-basket on her arm and wheels before 
her a gaily painted wheelbarrow loaded 
with the necessary paraphernalia. Herman 
Tappé has listened to the call, and is showing 
at his Fifty-seventh street shop the most 
frivolous aprons of cretonne and a stunning 
yellow linen smock. He even adds a basket 
similar to the sewing-baskets of the women 
of Brittany with the long spike to stick into 
the ground. Couldn’t you go out into the 
garden and almost eat worms with this stage 

Her white kid setting? 

At another shop they are featuring sun- 
bonnets to warn off the flirtatious rays of the 
sun, and the binding of cretonne, which out- 
lines the bonnet and the streamers, harmon- 


Your choice, Milady, will you have black and 
white striped silk stockings, or those with shiny, 
bead turtles, or again black silk ones embroid- 
ered in white, either in striped or dotted de- 
signs? They are all new and sold by Peck & 
Peck. And will you select from J. & J. Slater's 
novel foot-gear the pearl grey buckskin slipper 
with patent leather strap for $15.00, or the two- 
button Oxford for $7.50, or perhaps the cham- 
pagne kid slipper with the curious arrangement 
of straps, which lends a slender appearance to 
the foot, and sells for $15.00? The new O'Sul- 
livan Louis XVI. rubber heels will be attached 
at an extra cost of 50 cents. A new sleeve and 
a new collar give the Premet cachet to the flesh- 
coloured chiffon blouse. 


Only a streamer of black ribbon held by a 
cluster of rosebuds, but it makes this black tulle 
ruche from Bonwit Teller & Co. the last word. 
Up, up soars the feathery fantasy of the black and 
white hat from Best & Co., which matches the 
checker-board silk bag from Crouch & Fitzgerald. 


izes with the apron. Here, they are 
recommending a skirt of striped cre- 
tonne to be worn with the smock. 

It is a long cry from the sunbonnet to 
the hat of felt, but the summer girl will 
cover it with a leap. At any price she 
must be in the vanguard, and her place 
will be very insecure unless she sports 
one of the new French felt hats. They 
are giving the dearly beloved cane-bot- 
tom chair hat a close race, and, as they 
have novelty to recommend them, I am 
betting on them for first place. Mrs. 
Vernon Castle has fallen so completely 
in love with their exquisite colourings 

_that she has ordered them for all oc- 
casions, for the street, for the motor, 
and for sports. Sometimes a concession 
is made to summer by having a brim of 
straw. If you hesitate to wear a felt 


hat when the thermometer is flirting with 
high records, remember that the silk sweater 
has a wintry looking trimming of fur to 
make it the last word. And anyway, who 
was it who said that only small minds are 
consistent ? 


(Continued on page 04) 


The limousine parasol, like its predecessor, 
the carriage parasol, is a frivolous little creation 
of sky blue silk shirred and lined in chiffon and 


just saucy enough to be in the picture with the 
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tulle collar and cuffs banded in ribbon from 
Bonwit Teller & Co., and the Milan garden- 
party hat topped with white uncurled ostrich 
from Best & Co. 
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If you would remodel the 
bathing suit of last season add 
generous revers, collar and gir- 
die of striped silk, not forget- a 
ting a square of the silk with WAY“ 
which to hide the rubber cap. 
The newest stockings have als> 
a hall-mark of stripes. 


) 


Even the critical audience en- 
sconced in the awning striped 
beach chairs is sure to approve 
of this up-to-the-minute bath- 
ing costume of black pussy wil- 
low taffeta, from John Wana- 
maker, with a cape also of the 
taffeta, and a tam hat. 


The giri who goes in for good 
long swims will find lots of com- 
fort in this sweater suit from 
Franklin Simon & Co. Some 
swimmers wear the skirt and 
others prefer the bloomers. A 
checker-board kerchief adds a 
bright note to the costume. 


The sun’s most ardent rays cannot injure the skin of the woman who protects herself by a 
bathing suit with high collar and long sleeves. And if she desires the latest, have it of royal 
purple with a suggestion of the militaire. 
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service. 


This chic veil 
comes from Bonwit 
Teller and Co. It 
is unusually becom- 
ing because of its 
large clear octa- 
gonal mesh. The 
light scroll is hand 
run. 50 cents the 
yard. 


The Monte Carlo waist is a striking combination 
of sheer white handkerchief linen and blezer striped 
linen. It comes with a cadet blue, navy, green, rose 
or black stripe. From John Forsythe and Sons, $6.75. 


N June the shops offer their most alluring values. 
Clever designers and expert merchandisers 
have been at work for weeks selecting the most 
desirable from a wealth of models, so that what 
is being shown this 
season at the storcs 

makes it possible for me 
to promise you the most 
becoming and daintiest 
of summer garments 

designs that have been 
picked for their unusual 
individuality and charm. 


As value represents 
something more than 
beautiful fabrics and 


designs, the clever mer- 
chants, to make tempta- 
tion doubly strong, have 
quoted prices on their 
June offerings that make 
resistance impossible. 
At no other season of 
the year can you get so 
much for so little. On 
the four following pages 
are sketched frocks, 
suits and sports clothes 
that are frankly in- 
tended to be just a guide 
and help in the summer 
shopping —a__ pictorial 
representationof the best 
values from the best 
shops—a bird's-eye view 
of June opportunities. 
First come frocks of 
taffeta. And I think 
that we may safely say 
that for general wear, 
or for coming to town on 
summer days, nothing 
can quite take the place 
of a smart one piece silk 
gown. Sketched = on 
page sixty-one is a re- 
production of one of 
Beer's best liked mod- 
els. At the shop where 
this gown was found, 
they told me that the 
model has proven so 
successiul that it is 
quite impossible to keep it in stock, so quickly does 
it sell. Made of navy blue taffeta, of that fine 
lustrous quality that sheds the dust so readily, it 
has a full frilled skirt, and the smartest little bodice 
imaginable with coat effect and piqué waistcoat 
fastened by tiny scarlet buttons, and finished \;ith 
just a wisp of sheer organdie. The silk collar and 
cuffs, too, are finished with organdie frills, and the 
frock sells for twenty-nine dollars and fifty cents. 
Serge and taffeta combinations have proven so 
popular in suits that the idea has also been carried 
Harper's Basar, June, 1015 


Things from the shops recommended by Harper's Bazar. 
Address Jane Jarvis, Director, Harper's Bazar Shopping Service, 119 West 40th St., New York City, New Yo 


Two toned cotton crépz is attractively 
used in a frock from Carleton Cos- 
tumes, Inc. The colours are pink, pale 
blue, fern green and tan blended with 
white. %$6.50. 


Wool Jersey swimming 
suit from Franklin Simon 
and Co. Colours red, 
forestry green, blue and 
black, trimmed with 
white silk braid; $4.75. 
Scotch bathing cap with 

—. plaid band, $1.65. 


The sports woman will 
enjoy a swim in this com- 
fortable suit of black wool 
Jersey. The striking 
trimming is black and 
white striped silk. From 
B. Altman and Co., $8.75. 


out successfully in the one piece 
frocks. The gown on page sixty- 
one is of fine blue serge and taffeta. 
While the skirt gives the effect of 
a tunic, what appears to be an 
overskirt is really a wide band of 
serge applied to the taffeta skirt 

The vestee is of organdie and a bit 
of oriental embroidery in dull red# 
and yellows is cleverly introduced 
in the front of the bodice, and 
the sleeve of Georgette crépe is 
finished with a cuff of serge and 
taffeta. It sells for twenty-nine 
dollars and fifty cents. 

For warm summer afternoons, the frocks of French 
voile made in charming designs are particularly 
appropriate; and with their trimming of hand em- 
broidery, they look not unlike the little convent 
made frocks that our grandmothers wore. Fairly 
radiating quaint, old-fashioned charm is the frock 
of Pompadour voile on page fifty-nine. The ma- 
terial, striped in two shades of pale blue or pink, 
gives a blending of pastel tints that is exquisite, 
and over this background is a sprinkling of tiny 
58 
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Shopping Service 


We will do all of your shopping and charge nothing for t 
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Collar of French 
organdie priced 75 
\ cents. Eton tie of 

} navy blue silk with 
a polka dotted bor- 

der, 50 cents at 
Bonwit Teller 
and Co. 


Ws 


One of the smartest midsummer blouses is of 
orchid, pale blue, pink or white linen with a demure 
looking collar of white linen bound with self colour. 
From B. Altman and Co., $3.50. 


‘ 


flowers in palest pink. The full skirt has five nar- 
row frills, and the quaint bodice is finished with a 
fichu of white net. Pale blue buttons, rimmed 
with pink, fasten a white vest which completes the 

lice. The gown is 
priced at twelve dollars 
and fifty cents. 

It will be difficult to 
conceive of anything 
more charming than the 
frock illustrated on page 
sixty-one. Indeed one 
encounters real diffi- 
culty in describing it. 

Deep scalloped flounces 
bi of net overlying each 
) other compose the bil- 
lowy skirt, and this idea 
is carried out also in the 
short be-frilled sleeve. 
The net bodice with its 
open neck makes the 
garment cool and com- 
fortable for warm after- 
noons, or suitable for 
informal evening affairs. 
It is selling to Harper's 
Bazar readers at a re- 
duced price—fifteen dol- 
lars. Chic is given to 
this costume by the 
Japanese parasol of 
black and white striped 
silk with a long ebony 
handle. 

Of course one always 
buys any number of 
linen frocks; and _ the 
well made gowns of 
linen that the shops are 
selling this season are 
cut on lines that make 
them well suited for 
sports wear. I looked 
over a number before 
selecting the onc il- 
lustrated on page fifty- 
nine. This one, be- 
cause of its simplicity, 
has a charm all its own. 
Of French blue, it is 
trimmed only with large 
white buttons, and the 
unusual collar made from a white linen handkerchief 
has a wide coloured border. This gown may be 
had in tan or rose, as well as in blue, for the price 
of eight dollars and fifty cents. A parasol that is 
becoming should accompany each frock, and this 
one of taffeta while it has a remarkably substantial 
look, is in reality light and graceful. Its shapely 
ribs are bent to give a mushroom effect. It comes 
in the most exquisite of colours, rose, green, Ameri- 
Beauty, purple, Copenhagen and royal 

ue. 
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so much trimmer than stiffly starched linens. 
Illustrated with this Best model is the coolest and 
daintiest of midsummer blouses. It is of sheer 
embroidered voile with a trimming of hemstitching 
effectively used on the cuff, sleeves and yoke, and 
at two dollars it tempts one into duplicating the 
order many times. The box plaited skirt has not 
been developed in a wash material because it has 
always been considered impractical. Imprac- 
ticability is, however, entirely eliminated in the 


Here is a fluffy, frilly and 
delightfully feminine frock 
of Pompadcur voile from 
Best and Co. It comes in 
pale blue or pink with fichu 
of white net. $12.50. 


For a warm morning a blouse 


of sheer white voile is cool and a 
| Coat of black and white striped taf- 


feta lined with white silk. Black silk 
collar and cuffs. From Franklin Simon 
and Co., $29.50. In plain colours, $25.00. 


comfortable. This good-look- 
ing one, from Best and Co., 
sells for $2.00. 


\nd now come wiite wash 
skirts for all sorts of sports wear, 
and the skirts this season are so 
good-looking that they inspire 
one with the desire to possess at 
least a round dozen. The skirt 
from Best and Company, on 
page sixty, selling for three dol- 
lars and fifty cents, is one that 
indicates excellent tailoring. It 
has no trimming other than two 
roomy patch pockets, and may 
be ordered in white cordaline or 
cotton gabardine which promises 
to outrival all other materials 
this summer for the separate 
white skirt, as it requires no 
starch and is practically non- 
crashable. Every woman will 
want one of these short good- 
looking white skirts that are 


This Lamson and Hubbard coat will 
appeal to the girl who likes a dash of 
colour in her sports clothes. It is of 
rose, Delft blue or green corduroy. 
$16.50. 


skirt of white gabardine shown on page sixty-one. 
4 With its deep plaits falling in straight tailored lines, 
this skirt may be recommended as_ especially be- 
coming to a slight, girlish figure. It is priced at 
five dollars and seventy-five cents. Sketched with 
this is a dainty waist of sheer batiste costing two 
dollars and fifty cents. The open neck is finished 
by a frilled collar, and the turned back, frilled cuffs 
give an effect of freshness and comfort. This skirt 
and blouse were sketched together because, being 
a litthe more dressy than the severely tailored model, 
they are quite pretty enough for afternoon wear. 
The well-dressed woman is always looking out for 
clothes that are different. On page sixty is shown 
an unusual skirt that has aroused considerable 
enthusiasm. Of course, to be practical, this skirt 
must be made of non-crushable material, and in 
this instance it happens to be of si!ky finished ramie 
linen. The wide belt and the roomy pouch pockets 
are piped with plain linen of a soft, dull red tone. 
The skirt is priced five dollars and seventy-five 
cents. Hand embroidered dots in pastel shades 
give a pleasing suggestion of colour to the batiste 
waist illustrated with this skirt. Its collar and cuffs 
are bound with lawn in a delicate tint to match the 
embroidery. ° The blouse is selling for two dollars. 
4 Five remarkably smart waists are shown on pages 

me + fifty-eight, fifty-nine and sixty. The waist at 
the right on page fifty-eight is of pale blue, pink or 


This smart morning costume of French blue 
linen with handkerchief collar costs $8.50. The be- 
coming mushroom parasol is of American Beauty, 
rose, green, royal blue, navy or purple taffeta. 
From B. Altman and Co., $3.59. 


waist at the price of five dollars and seventy-five 
cents is a really good investment because of its 
wearing qualities. It is just the type of waist that 
gives one that well-dressed feeling, and it returns 
from each visit to the laundry looking fresher and 
lovelier than ever. 

A very late arrival in blousedom is the Monte 
Carlo waist shown on page fifty-eight. Sleeves and 
voke are of white linen while the body of the waist is 
entirely of blazer striped linen in navy, cadet blue, tan, 
green, rose or black striped with white. A narrow 


tif lavender handkerchief linen. A wide band of _ tie of striped linen crosses the yoke and is fastened 
An ideal knockabout top- white linen bound with self-colour finishes the front. with a loose loop in front. Cuffs and collar, too, 
| coat of black and white checked A waist warmly recommended for style, material are trimmed with the striped linen. The waist 
| v tweed is from B. Altman and and workmanship is the one from John Forsythe costs six dollars and seventy-five cents. At the 


Co. The silk lining and small 
broadcloth collar are emerald 


green. $23.50. 
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and Sons, page sixty. It is of handkerchief linen, 
with detachable double frill, and is trimmed with 
a fine quality of wide Valenciennes lace. This 
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same shop, where these waists were seen, is an ex- 
cellent sports waist called the Chesterfield. Made 
on strictly tailored lines, it has all the essentials of 
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Doubly useful is a waist when the frills 
of fashion are detachable as on this lovely 
model from John Forsythe and Sons. Of 
white handkerchief linen trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace. $5.75. 


a successful “‘sporty”’ waist. Open 
quite low at the neck, it has a deeply 
pointed turned down collar and a 
mannish cuff buttoned close to the 
sleeve with small pearl buttons. ‘This 
shirt in white linen costs three dollars 
and fifty cents. The same model in 
flannel is excellent for golfing, or just 
the kind of a waist you would like 
to include in your wardrobe for the 
western trip, and in the tan, French 
blue or white flannel it costs five dol- 
lars. As this has proven one of the 
most successful models that this firm, 
famed for its tailored waists, has ever 
introduced, the great demand has 
made it necessary to copy it in any 
number of materials. Made of white 
silk, it costs five dollars and is lovely 
and cool for a morning on the fennis- 
court. It may be ordered in white 
silk broadcloth for five dollars and 
seventy-five cents. 

from Best and Company comes the 4 
Waist, on page fifty-nine, priced two 
dollars. And one is surprised to find 
at this price such a remarkably pretty 
and well made garment. It is of 
voile and on the front and cuffs be- 
tween deep hemstitched tucks is 
inserted a band of sheer batiste em- 
broidered in coin dots. The Buster 
Brown collar is embroidered in shades 
to correspond with the navy blue silk 
tie which fastens the neck. 

No article in the summer wardrobe 
is of more importance than a good top-coat. The 
coats shown on page fifty-nine have been chosen 
because of their becomingness to the average woman 
and the many needs that they fill. An ideal knock- 
about top-coat, both smart and practical, is the 
one of black and white checked tweed from B. 
Altman and Company. The colour note is struck 
by the small green broadcloth collar and lining of 
emerald green silk. Priced at twenty-three dollars 
and fifty cents, it may be recommended for its good 
value, and because it will give excellent service 
throughout the summer. Indeed it is just the kind 
of coat that fills a hundred and one needs and may 
be worn late into the autumn. Iam sure that young 
girls looking for a becoming sports coat will quite 
fall in love with the fetching silk coat built on the 
lines of a Norfolk jacket. In looking at them it 
was really difficult to decide which one to choose, 
they were all so alluring. The one illustrated is 
a striking model, in black and white striped taffeta. 
While these coats are light and very suitable to 
wear over thin summer gowns, they offer consider- 
able warmth because of the good quality of taffeta 
used and the heavy silk with which they are lined. 
The cost of this coat is twenty-nine dollars and fifty 
cents. The same model in plain taffeta costs twenty- 
five dollars. I saw a very pretty sports coat of 
navy blue taffeta following this same idea with 
lining and small turned down collar of dull coral 
tinted silk. For just an all around sports coat that 
is truly smart, I think that you will like the corduroy 
coat from Lamson and Hubbard, shown on page 
hiity-nine, priced at sixteen dollars and fifty cents. 
The one sketched is of rose-coloured corduroy, but 
it may be ordered in hunter’s green, Delft blue or 
white. 
Harper's Bazar, June, 


In choosing the summer 
outfit, one should give consid- 
erable attention to the selec- 
tion of the bathing suit, or I 
think we would better say the 
swimming suit, since women 
are each season devoting more 
time to this best of all exercises. 
For really unhampered move- 
ment of the limbs, the wool 
Jersey swimming suit is best, 
and two of these are pictured 
on page fifty-eight. The one 
at the right is of heavy black 
wool Jersey, strikingly trimmed 
and belted with black and 
white striped silk. This suit 


a 


Co. 


An excellent skirt for 
sports is this one of white 
non-crushable ramie 
linen piped with plain red 
linen at $5.75. The ba- 
tiste waist is hand em- 
broidered in pastel 
shades, $2.00. From B. 
Altman and Co. 


complete, with a wool Jersey combination, sells for 
eight dollars and seventy-five cents. At the left 
is a striking suit of bright scarlei Jersey trimmed 
with white silk braid. It is priced at four dollars 
and seventy-five cents. Other colours in which it 
may be ordered are king's blue. green, navy blue 
or black. The striped black and white silk bathing 
stockings worn with this suit sell for ninety-five 
cents the pair, and the Scotch cap of rubberized silk 
comes in all plain colours trimmed with a wide plaid 
band for one dollar and sixty-five cents. I suppose 
every bather has had the discomfort of trying to 
put on shoes in a hurry that have become hardened 
by contact with the salt water; and this year there 
is offered a high, lacéd bathing shoe of canvas with 
a soft suéde sole. It is promised that this shoe will 
not become hard and stiff. It costs the very rea- 
sonable price of one dollar and twenty-five cents. 
Well-dressed women know the importance of the 
little accessories of dress, those dainty little frip- 
peries that make or mar the costume. The most 
important of all is neckwear. At this time when 
such really lovely things may be bought at such 
absurdly low prices, every woman feels that it is 
real economy to buy quite a number of neck-pieces. 
A selection of some of the best and most reasonably 
priced are shown on pages fifty-eight, sixty and 
sixty-one. At the right on page filty-eight is one of 
the new-old Buster Brown collars. These collars are 
so youthful looking and becoming that one wonders 
why they have not always been worn, but I suppose 
this same reason accounts for their popularity at 
the present moment. The one shown here, made 
of two folds of very sheer French organdie, is corded 
at the edge. The price is seventy-five cents. Just 
as popular as the lovely little collar with which it 


Priscilla might have been proud 
to wear this quaint and dainty fichu 


5 + of fine net, from Bonwit Teller and 
ww J Co., that may be purchased for 
$1.00. 


is worn is the old-time Eton tie 

that has come back to us in lovely 

and more fantastic colour combi 
nations than ever, and for fifty 
\\ cents one may buy these ties in 
all plain colours or in navy blue 
; with white polka dots of different 
" sizes or in black and white checks. 
The collar, shown at the right o1 
page sixty-one, is a copy of one 
) of Jenny’s best liked collars. The 
wide round turn-over is of very 


. sheer white organdie, but the gay 
i jabot is of soldier blue organdie. 


This wonderful copy sells for two 
dollars and thirty-tive cents. Just 
as the styles of the old-time frocks 
have come back to us, so it Is with 
the neckwear, and the much liked 


This serviceable outing skirt of 
white gabardine, at the modest sum 
of $3.50, should be in every wom- 
an’s wardrobe. The waist of dotted 
voile is pretty*ehough to need no 
trimming. $2.00, from Best and 


Wide bands of lace and chiffon over a crépe de 
Chine foundation make an unusually attractive tea- 
gown. The satin sash and flower-trimmed jacket 
give a pleasing touch and it comes in pink, blue, 
orchid and white for $18.50. 


This negligée of washable crépe de Chine 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace will be indispen- 
sable for summer, because it is just the gown to 
pack into a small corner of the travelling-bag. $9.75. 
Both models from Franklin Simon and Co. 
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of this model is the fact that it 
is washable. It comes in orchid, 
pale blue, pink or white and sells 
ior nine dollars and seventy-five 
cents. The more elaborate tea- 
gown is of shadow lace and chif- 
fon over a foundation of crépe 
de Chine and trimmed with 
dainty French flowers. Alter- 
nate bands of chiffon and lace 
compose the skirt. An _ under- 
sleeve of chiffon slips through 
the lacy sleeve of the empire 
lace coat. The price of eighteen 
dollars and fifty cents is very 
littl for such an_ elaborate 
garment. 

In negligées, as well as in 
gowns, there must be infinite 
variety to meet the approval 
of many tastes. Among. the 
many likeable models there was one 
uncommonly good-looking one cut some- 
what like a mandarin coat. Made of 
pale blue crépe flowered with graceful 
trailing sprays of pink and white apple 


From Bonwit Teller and Co. 
comes this charming collar and 
cuff set of fine piqué, that will 
look as well on a white waist as 
on a dark serge or linen suit. 


Price 75 cents. 


$29.50. 


crépe. 


piqué collar and cuff sets are here again. After all 
there is nothing that gives to the tailored suit a 
trimmer and neater appearance, and better still 
the sets are decidedly becoming. The one shown 
here sells for seventy-five cents. A quaintly pleasing 
dress accessory borrowed from the past is the fichu, 
and one of fine white net shown on page sixty costs 
one dollar, 

The Parisienne, who recognizes that the success 
ol a costume is greatly influenced by its wealth of 
dainty accessories, depends upon her veil to lend 
the final touch of smartness. At a shop famed for 
its beautiful veilings’ I selected the one illustrated 
on page fifty-eight. It has a hand run design on 
the fine clear octagonal mesh that many women have 
found so becoming, and it is priced fifty cents a yard. 

Chere is no time of the year when you need dainty 
negligées as much as during the summer months. 
After hotirs spent in the hot sun and wind, you feel 
cooler and fresher if you slip into a confection of 
billowy lace and chiffon faintly perfumed with 
sachet. The dainty woman will rest most comfort- 
ably in one of these charming informal robes 
sketched on page sixty. One is of a heavy crépe 
de Chine trimmed with Valenciennes lace and has 
a girdle of satin ribbon. Not the least of the charm 
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Copied from a Beer 
model in navy, Quaker A 
grey or black taffeta, a 
this frock has proven a # 

favourite. From Frank- \ 
lin Simon and Co, , “|| j \ 


Street frock of navy blue 
or black taffeta 
with bands of serge. The ° 
sleeves are of Georgette " 

From Franklin Si- Nh rf 
mon and Co., $29.50. 


trimmed 


Even this simple sketch shows the | 
charm of this white net costume selling ,| 
at the special price of $15.00. Black x, 
and white Japanese parasol, $6.50. 

From B. Altman and Co. 


blossoms, and lined with shell pink silk; it had all 
the freshness of spring. The price was only six 
dollars and seventy-five cents. 

There seem to be quantities of charming new 
lingerie things made of the softest and finest of 
lingerie stuffs. A new nightgown seen at one of the 
shops is of silk finished batiste with a Zouave jacket 
of lace and an abbreviated and lacy sleeve. It 
costs two dollars and ninety-five cents. The same 
shop is selling for three dollars and seventy-five 
cents a circular petticoat that should be indispens- 
able in the summer wardrobe. It is of white ha- 
butai silk and has a crinoline ruffle with deep hand 
embroidered scallops. Then there is a real old-time 
hoop-skirt petticoat of Pompadour or Persian silk 
with a reed run in the bottom of the flounce. It 
costs nine dollars and seventy-five cents. 

At a quaint little studio shop on lower Fifth Ave- 
nue I found any number of unusual things. Among 
them some interesting pieces of old French pottery 
There were porringers such as the children of Brit- 
tany use, each piece of a different design and bearing 
the name of the district in which it was made. 
These useful and effective dishes sell for one dollar 
each. For the mother who likes to keep a record 
of how quickly the baby grows, there are decorated 
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Of navy serge with piqué 
waistcoat, this suit costs $39.50. 
Of tan or white Palm Beach 


cloth with linen waistcoat, 
$18.50. From Franklin Simon 
and Co. 


a. 


Jenny is responsible 
for this collar of white 
organdie with jabot of 
soldier blue. Copied 
by Bonwit Teller and 
Co. for $2.35. 


A box plaited 
skirt of white wash- 
able gabardine at 
$5.75, and an em- 
broidered batiste 
waist at $2.50 are 
two unusual values 
offered by B. Alt- 


man and Co. 


measuring sticks, having nursery rhyme pictures 
on one side and the measures on the other. These 
are quite elaborate affairs and sell for five dollars 
each. A Moorish garden-basket made of soft reeds 
loosely woven and having gracefully carved handles 
at either side is most artistic when filled with flow- 
ers. It is priced at one dollar and twenty-five cents. 
A hat such as coolies wear at the seashore has been 
transformed into an attractive darning basket, cost- 
ing the modest sum of fifty cents. For picnics or 
marketing, there is an old-time Suffolkshire fishing- 
basket costing fifty cents. 
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The Beauty Shop 


OULD you believe it possible to cannot shed a bristle; it is, therefore, a genuine 
carry coals to Newcastle and get — safety tooth-brush. 
away with it—in the parlance of The complexion and nail brushes have the bristles 
the small boy? Yet this is just just as firmly embedded in the vulcanized rubber 
what the proprietors of a certain base and handles of alberite, which looks like ivory 
toilet establishment have accom- but, unlike it, will not chip, crack or split, or 


plished. Seven years ago they went to Paris un- change its colour from white, cream or black, 

known, and to-day they rank with Coty and Houbi- — through heat or usage. They are a decidedly deco- «sg 

gant. And this achievement has been made possible rative addition to the bathroom and a _ practical N\A ra || 
Va 


necessily 


A novel amulet 


Would you rejoice in No bristles can escape from the vulcan- 

cs an amulet the possession ized rubber base of the tooth, nail, hair or 

of which would permit complexion brushes manufactured by the 
you to indulge with im- 


punity in all the outdoor 

exercises you might de- 

sire, to flirt with old jiquid before going out into the open and again 
Boreas and laugh at the — cleanse the skin on your return, you will not be 
kisses of Sol? Inexchange —cympelled to spend tearful hours over the condi- 
lor fifty cents, it is yours. tjon of your complexion and wakeful nights be- 
And it will come to you cause your skin smarts and burns. If you should 
in the formof anemulsion, try to guess the name of the amulet you would do so 


a pure, wholesome, bene in a minute, for it is practically a household word, 
ficial compound, contain- : 

ing no free oils, no starchy The dainty woman 
substances When the fairy 


godmothers were 
blessing us with gifts, 
they did not give to 
all of us beauty or 


to obstruct the 
pores, no cam- 

The Tokalon preparations are unique. The extracts of the phor to dry the-skin. noth- 
** Serie de Grand Luxe ” -Petalias, Ponette, Buda, Mysteria, and . 


ing to leave the skin oily or 


Dallas are encased in flacuons that are works of art and exhale a : 

f th t bafii d ti Th De L . st ky at word, no in- the herew ithal to 
gredient that could harm the buy becoming clothes, 
-sicees most delicate of skins. but they did make 


it possible for all of 
us—you and me and 
all our friends—to 
be dainty. And 
seriously, is there 


It doesn’t form a coating to 
because they have delivered to their patrons in whitewash the skin, but  pene- 
Paris, in London, in this country, in South America, trates into the pores, and being 
everywhere where toilet necessities are demanded, — antiseptic cleanses the skin and 
the goods—to resort again to slang. neutralizes the irritating accumula. 

To compete with Houbigant in the compounding tions If you 
of a perfume and with Coty in the beauty and = apply a little of 
originality of the container calls for a mastery of | this snow-white 
this most evasive and 
entrancing of arts. 
One whiff of Mysteria, 
which is so baffling in 
its allurement that it 
well deserves the name, 
or of the heavier but 
quite as intoxicating 
Buda, would assure 
you that the makers 


For the motorist, Mark 
Cross has a new veil 
case ($17.50) contain- 
ing veil, pia, goggles 


had attained the tront The Lillian Russell and toilet necessities, 

ranks, while a glance motor kit has a iar of and a vanity leather box 

at the cut glass flacons a ray ($18.50) supplied with 

ornamented with a tae of cleansing cream. all the toilet requisites. 

rose tinted plaque of a lip stick. powder-box 

swans or with the with mirror aad pull, a 

graceful reclining fig- off 

Sree as Beauties! wom packed securely in a any appeal that goes more directly to the heart of 


en of indelible patiné 
in a soft shade of 
amber brown, would 
convince the most 
skeptical that some 
of the powers that be 
were artists to the 
finger tips. 

These exquisite pack- 
ages in the “Serie de 
Grand Luxe’’—Mys- 


leather bag. man and of woman than the wholesome appeal of 
the dainty woman? Being dainty, though, does 
not mean plastering yourself with powder or stifling 
one scent with another. It does mean, of course, 
constant bathing, but more than the cold shower 
in the morning and the hot bath at night is required 
to overcome the arch enemy to dainti- 
ness—excessive perspiration. 

Now don’t raise your eyebrows, | 
know it is not a pleasant subject to 
discuss, but neither is it nice to ruin a 


teria, Buda, Dallas 

Ponette, and Petalias _ a ror the woman who seeks new blouse because the shields showed 
her pink cheeks from the gar- and y lef hed 

—are naturally expen- - and you left them out. And you 
ally den, Herman Tappé is show- thin 
sive, but the makers | need not condone this excessive per- 
Arly’s Lilas series has extract. ing at his Fifty-seventh street doom 
have evolved a clever - spiration just because you have been 
, > hohe toilet-water, talcum, face powder . / shop garden aprons of cre- ld that it is healthy wanted? The 
scheme whereby it is d 4 Bitte A told that itis heaithy to perspire. 1 
\ the tonne and Mower doctors have dissipated this notion by 


possible to procure the lace, 
same delicious odours 
in cheaper flacons 

-known as the “Serie de Demi-luxe” 
for 85 cents, $1.50 and $2.50, and it 
is then a simple matter to pour the 
extract into the original ornamental 
bottle. The toilet water, completing 
the perfume scheme of the extracts, 
can be secured for a dollar a bottle, 
with the exception of the violet toilet- 
water which sells for 75 cents and the 
lilac for 50 cents. 


Brushes that will last 


Do you know what the trade-mark 
rubberset means? It means that the 
bristles of a brush have been embedded 
in a solid base of soft rubber which 
has been vulcanized under heat and 
pressure to the hardness of flint. 


proving that all perspiration is not 
healthy and that the perspiration due 
to the nervous overstimulation of the 
sweat glands is very different from the 
profuse perspiration all over the body 
resulting from vigorous exercise. The 
unnatural, profuse perspiration is a 
local condition which you can remedy 
with an unscented toilet-water com- 
pounded expressly to meet this need 
for local treatment. 

It is a pretty pink liquid to be 
applied at night two or three times 
a week, and it not only does away , 
with the disagreeable perspiration 
odour, but leaves the parts to which 
it has been applied clean, aseptic, and 
naturally dry. It has relieved the 
unnatural, profuse perspiration, but 
has not stopped the perspiration 


Consequently the bristles are so se- For the summer home, Franklin Simon & Co. is showing an effective toilet- necessary to health. It you spend 25 
curely anchored that every single set for the dressing-table consisting of twelve pieces —all the necessities—cov- cents for a trial bottle, you will be 
bristle is retained until the brush ered in blue, pink or mauve cretonne in a dainty flowered design. The price is very sure to ask lor the 50 cent or a 
wears out. A rubberset tooth-brush $19.75. dollar bottle next time. 
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Interior Decorators. 
Furniture Makers, 

Fioor Coverings y Fabrics. 44 | 

Fifth Avenue and Forty-Seventh St. (\ hh 


New York. 
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The acknowledged skill in our craftsman- 

ship. together with an appreciative under 

standing of the work of the 17“ Century, 

makes possible the superior qualities of all 
Sloane reproductions. 
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Aln -Year Attainment 


The Cord Tire itself is not new. The newness lies in 
the Goodyear perfections. The English-French type, 
brought out years ago, never attained great vogue. Its 
virtues were dimmed by too many shortcomings, includ- 
ing high cost per mile. 

But, starting with that, we have for 11 years been 
constantly working on Cord Tires. This type of con- 
struction is rather expensive. So Cord Tires, 72 cost per 
tire, exceed other types somewhat. Our aim has been to 
make extra mileage offset that higher cost. 


Multiplying Mileage 


Goodyear Cord Tires, to this end, are built greatly oversize. 
We increased the air capacity by 30 per cent over other cord tires. 
That, according to accepted formula, adds 75 per cent to the life. 


Goodyear Cord Tires have from 6 to 10 cord layers. Our 4- 
inch Cord Tire is an 8-ply tire. Our larger sizes are 10-ply. That 
means extreme reinforcement. Goodyear Cord Tires have our 
No-Rim-Cut feature, which combats a major waste. 


These three great improvements—each exclusive to Goodyear 
—have multiplied Cord Tire mileage. Yet they sacrifice no iota 
of resiliency or comfort. And they add no extra price. Good- 
year Cord Tires cost about the same as others of this type. 

Then, to make them utterly secure, we vulcanize 126 braided 

iano wires into each tire base. Goodyear Cord Tires need no 
ood on the base, and have none—those hooks which “freeze” 
into the rim flange. For front wheels they come with a heavy 
grooved tread which aids steering. For rear wheels they come 
with our All-Weather tread, tough and double-thick, with re- 
sistless sharp-edged grips. Those are some Goodyear supremacies. 


Cord Tire Virtues 


Goodyear Cord Tires are tires of super-comfort. They are 
wondrous shock-absorbers. Never was a Cord Tire more resilient. 
Never was one better adapted to minimize trouble, give unusual 
mileage, increase speed and save power. 

On electric cars, Cord Tires have long been the only advised 
pneumatics. Ease and comfort were most appealing there, and 
power-saving was of prime importance. Goodyear Cord Tires 
on electric cars add from 25 to 30 per cent to the mileage per 
charge. Now, with Goodyear improvements, many gasoline car 
owners are adopting these comfort tires. 


_When you come to Cord Tires insist on the Goodyear perfec- 
tions. In them will lie this type’s permanent popularity. 


Most electric car makers supply Goodyear Cord Tires on re- 
guest. Most gasoline car makers who do not equip with them will 
supply them at a little added price. Any Goodyear dealer can 
get them for you. Any Goodyear branch—in 65 cities—will 
direct you to a stock. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON,O. 


GOODYEAR GOODYEAR 
SUPREMACIES SUPREMAOES 
Great Oversize wire 
6 10 Cord 

ayers All-Weather 
No-Rim-Cut 
Feature Treads 
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top of this page. 


An 


Old-fashioned 


Man 


(Continued from page 22) 


brother-in-law were no better than they 
should be. 

At sight of it, Claire's lips parted. She had 
not known whom to suspect. Now that she 
was told, she gasped. Realizing instantly that 
this letter and the one which she had received 
emanated from the same sewer, she realized 
as rapidly that the writer, however mephitic, 
was only a fool. 

To her great eyes a mist came. She had 
known Lilian too long, too well, too wholly, 
to credit anything of the sort. The charge 
had overshot the mark. From Lilian it: fell 
away ridiculously and, in falling from her, 
fell, too, from Fred. 

“T'll divorce her. As for him 

[n any one’s anger there is humour, if you 
can only see it, and Claire, though her eves 
were brimming, could. Drying her eves, she 
laughed and returned the letter. 

** Here, take the stupid thing and don't be an 
imbecile. Lilian is as innocent as a babe un- 
born. Besides, a moment ago you said that 
decent people never see anything that was not 
intended for them, that they never make a fuss, 
that a matter of this kind is quite negligible, 
that constancy went out with crinolines, that 
the things that count are not the trifles that 
occur behind your back but the cardinal vir- 
tue of minding your own business.” 

Without, at the street door, a bell sounded. 
Neither heard. 

“That is what you said, did you not?” 
Claire maliciously ran on. “Or is it that you 
have a woman up your sleeve?”’ 

Ragingly Harry backed. 
meant 

But what he meant was never explained, or 
at least not then. The portiéres had parted. 
Through them, with none of that wearily satis- 
fied look which culprits display, but debonair 
and exuberant, sauntered the suspects. 

Menacingly Harry glared. “Where have 
you been?” 

Fred. who was removing a glove, looked 
him over. ‘“‘Never ask people where they 
have been. It’s not civil. If you are curious, 
ask where they are going.” 

Lilian laughed. Dressed not in the mode of 
the moment, but of the morrow, she was radi- 
ant. She turned to Claire. “ Belovedest, I 
am so glad you are here.” She turned to 
Harry. “Yes, and I'll tell you. I am going 
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(Continued 


“What 


not as yet generally diffused among Greek 
girls. They still lack the ability to discrimin- 
ate between the trivial and the good and true 
in art. With their backs to the finest sunset 
in the world, they will sit and talk about 
nothing at all. But a certain shrewd intelli- 
gence, a keen wit and an amazing amount 
of sympathy are certainI?“theirs. Oddly 
enough, too, they have decided business 
acumen. Any one who has not seen and 
heard a Greek lady strike a bargain in a shop 
has missed a remarkable exhibition of finesse. 

The commercial instinct is perhaps natural 
in a country where the system of the dot 
prevails so generally. For that matter, there 
is an orphanage for gir!s in Athens under the 
direct patronage of the Queen, where a 
special fund is set aside to provide marriage 
portions. No Greek, however humble his 
position, will take an entirely dowerless bride. 

Girls as a rule mar y very early, as by 
seventeen or eighteen they are supposed to 
be sufficiently erudite to dispense with any 
further education. The system of foreign 
governesses prevails, and a young Athenian 
girl of the upper class invariably speaks French 
and English, but she can scarcely be said to 
express very decided views in either tongue. 
Her manner generally lacks vivacity, bit she 
has a shy grace which is very appealing. 
Physically she is not always the dark-eyed 
raven-haired beauty of Byronic verse. In 
many parts of Greece. but particularly in the 
Peloponnesus, one meets gir!s of extraordinary 
blondness and eyes as blue as the wild iris 
which grows on their native hi s. Beauty 
of the vivid, if not subtle typ , is to be found 
in Smyrna or Broussa, but the effect is some- 
what marred by the usual tendency to 
embonpoint. To be sure, they consume 
amazing quantities of extraordinary and 
fragrant sweetmeats, the same variety so 
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to give you a birthday present. Fro| and] 
have been selecting it. Fred came hore after 
luncheon to see you and— But wait a mo. 
ment, L'll order tea.” Turning again, she 
vanished. 

Fred nodded. .“‘So I did and in the hall here 
I saw a letter for you. 1 could not help seein 
it. It was the twin of one that I got. Before 
coming here, | took mine, together with a re. 
ceipt for wages, to Marvalho, the handw riting 
expert. He said my ex-butler wrote them 
both. I propose to have him up for it. Give 
me yours and I will turn it in with mine.” 

Harry blinked. He had been about to haye 
a kick at the apple cart, but Fred’s directness 
Lilian’s manner, these things superposing op 
Claire's mockery and abruptly he saw that 
there was no cart to kick. But he could not 
get in a rage and out of it ina moment. 

“What was in this letter of yours?” he 
suddenly and severely inquired. 

Fred patted a smile. “Well, though ad. 
dressed to me, it must have been intended for 
Lilian. It said that you were a model hus. 
band, yes, the model of what a husband ought 
not to 

“Oh!” said Harry. He found but that 

Claire looked up at her husband. “Then jg 
was like one I got about you. As for Harry's, 
dear me! It made him foam: at the 
mouth.”’ 

Harry flushed. ‘‘ Nonsense! 
that it was rubbish.” 

But now Lilian reappeared. . Behind her 
two men in livery were bringing a great silver 
salver that was heaped with things. 

“Well then, Harry,”’ Fred resumed. “ Yoy 
give me your letter and Claire, you give me 
yours. Marvalho says it’s five years.”’ 

*But—’” Harry laboriously protested, The 
plan did not at all suit his book. However 
clear other skirts might be, his own were not 
for exhibition. 

“But what?’ Fred threw at him. 

“You see,”’ Claire cut in, “Harry probably 
thinks that if you have the butler up, our 
names will be in all the papers.”’ 

Bravely Harry helped himself to a hot and 
buttered Scone. “That is just what I do 


I saw at once 


think.’ 
“The dear boy! Lilian admiringly ex. 
claimed. “He is so delightfully old -fash- 


jioned.”’ 


odern Athens 


Jrom page 23) 


beloved by the indolent beauties of Turkish 
harems. The moment a visitor appears ina 
Greek household, these sweet concoctions are 
immediately brought in by, a servant. If 
cloying, they are interesting in flavour and 
colouring of a clear green and faded red, and 
they recall strange and forgotten perfumes. 

In Athens, the girls have undoubtedly better 
figures, but they are going in for exercise 
nowadays. It is no longer considered modish, 
as it was in the older days, to tell a girl by 
way of a compliment that she walked like a 
duck. While there is a golf course at Athens, 
the girls do not tramp over it with any degree 
of enthusiasm, but they do play a spirited 
game of tennis on the courts on the banks of 
the Glissus. 

The court is the quietest in Europe, so it 
does not play as important a part socially as 
elsewhere. Girls are not “‘presented,”’ since 
there is only one important court function a 
year, the New Years Ball. In summer one 
goes to the seashore at Phaleron within a 
tram's ride from Athens. One may frequently 
meet members of the royal family in these 
open trams on “their way to the seashore, 
paying their four cents’ fare like everybody 
else. 

But the fashionable rendezvous to which the 
Greek girl goes with her family is the evening 
promenade at the Zappeion gardens, where 
she sits listening to the music of a military 
band. The abrupt wall of the Acropolis rises 
on one side, and far away beyond the Attic 
plain, looking through the columns of the 
Olympieion, there is the gleam of the sea. 
One sits there listening to the maid of modern 
Athens chattering away in rapid Greek of 
frocks and fancies and evoking days infinitely 
more remote, when Circe and Calypso dis 
played the then novel lures of coquetry and 
fascination. 


Fille 


(Continued from page 55) 


The simple little tucked 
skirt is given a new look by the fringe made 
from loops of ribbon, and the same fringe is 


| added to the bodice after the manner of a 
peplum. 


And isn’t the bodice charmingly 
girlish, with the little bows on the shoulder 


and the guimpe of mousseline outlined in 


rosebuds? It’s a very foolish young maiden 
this summer who does not take advantage 
of the simplicity and, at the same time, the 
picturesqueness of the modes. She is the 
much envied young mortal who can adopt 


all the frills and fancies of her great-grand- 
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mother without appearing ridiculous. As a0 
example of this, take the black velvet jacket 
of the frock on page fifty-four. On the lithe, 
slender figure of youth it would be altogether 
delightful, but imagine fat, fair and forty 
attempting to carry it off! 

For her morning dresses, the young gifl 
may rejoice again in piqué, for no less a0 
authority than Jeanne Lanvin is making some 
dear little frocks of this serviceable m@ 
terial, very plain, buttoned from the collar 
straight down to the hem, and piped in 
broadcloth! 
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MRS. VERNON CASTLE 


Wearing one of the latest French felt sport hats of military type. Never were outing hats so 
attractive as those of fine French felt now being shown by New York’s leading milliners. 
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EAT, flat and so compact that 

it can be easily slipped into 4 
coat, vest or hip pocket, the Ansco 
Vest-Pocket is the smallest and 
lightest camera made which takes 
a picture 2x 3% inches. Uses a 
standard six-exposure film-cartridge, 
obtainable all over the world. Needs , 
no adjustment for different distances. 
Price $7.50. For perfect results use | . 
the combination of Ansco Camera; 
Ansco Film, the court-decreed original 
film; and Cyko, the prize-winning 
paper. See your dealer. Catalog from 
him or us, free upon request. 


Write us for specimen 
picture taken with 
model you contemplate 
buying. 


Millions of dollars were 
recently awarded in a 
sutt forinfringement upon 
Ansco patent rights, es- 
tablishing Ansco Film 
legally as the original 


film. 
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ANSCO COMPANY 
MPAN BINGHAMTON NEW YORK 
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For the Woman who Personally Sheps in New York 


- The Charm of Model Gowns 


a “Isn't it stunning? And I paid only $38 for it! I've often paid twice 

oa ; 3 as much for gowns that didn’t have half the beauty or chic lines of this.” 

3 Hundreds of women living in New York, and out-of-town women who personzlly 

Ly shop in New York, say just such things about our model gowns almost every day. 

oes, These frocks will lend you a chic Parisian individuality, because 

oe every one is the orginal model of some master designer. Their 

aie distinctive finishing touch is not found in most frocks that cost 

a you twice as much in the shops you have patronized. 

» 

a All our gowns, being the exhibition models, are beautifully 

evar made by the most expert tailors, with an attention to detail 
‘- that is so pleasing to well-groomed women, and rarely found 


in poorly attempted copies. 
Only model sizes. No two alike. Shown on dress forms by the importers 
a; and leading American dressmakers as examples of the latest Parisienne 
mode. The gowns are new to you. For street, afternoon and evening wear. 


Prices Range $20—$50 

MANY SELECTED MODELS $60—$125 
No Catalogs— No Approval Shioments. No in- 
a quiries answered over 50 miles from New York. 
4 
i Our display of summer frocks of almost every variety, is a revelation to our 
im: patrons The lingerie dresses have an undeniable charm this season. In 
2% mearly every instance, they were made by hand. The laces on many are 


well worth saving. 
Call and see these gowns for yourself—even try them on. 
urged fo buy. A visit will pleasantly surprise you 


MAXON Model Gowns 


1552 Broadway (46th St.) New York 
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there was a silly tale 


Eltham 


House 


(Continued from page 30) 


tion which gave her pleasure—-and contidence 

while she talked. 

“You're looking out for a constituency?” 

He admitted it, adding frankly that she 
knew as well as he did the difficulties in the 
way. 

Madge considered, saying after a minute, 
with apparent irrelevance 

“The party's even more ‘stony’ than I 


am! How can we fight? 

“Is that what-—Washington—says to 
you?” He paused on the name. 

“No. He's not a great friend of mine. 
But I’ve other means of knowing it. I do 
know it.”’ 

“Well, | suppose Maurice Black—as a 


Junior Whip—could tell us all there is to 
know,” laughed Wing. “I understand he’s 
very well in with his Chief.” 

“IT don’t think he knows much. The 
Chief—Sir Lawrence Penwenack keeps every- 
thing in his own hands. Nobody else, they 
say, knows where the funds are. Certainly 
no one else signs cheques. Maurice has 
raked in a few big subscriptions lately—but 
not nearly enough. They're aw sully hard 
up! There are quite thirty seats they can't 
fight—that they ought to fight.” 

“Hm. So the Chief—Sir Lawrence—has 
the sole responsibility. I wonder if that’s 
really true?”’ He pondered, his eyes fixed 
upon her. Was it at all likely that a woman 
—that this woman, knew anything substantial 
about it? But her cool self-confidence im- 
pressed him. 

“Absolutely true. Washington knows 
scarcely anything about the funds. Maurice 
tells me so, at least. He doesn’t want to 
know.” 

Wing laughed. 


“GENSIBLE man! Why should he know? 
Much better not. Well now— but this, 
mind, is a secret,’’—he turned round to look 
at her full—‘I’ve been trying to persuade 
my father to come down handsomely.”’ 
“Lord Wing!” She clasped her hands 
again. “‘But that is interesting! Will he 
save 

“On conditions!” 
deliberately. 

Their eyes met. “You see’—he added— 
want my career.” 

She studied him quietly. 

“Of course you do. And why shouldn't 
you have it? Now, what can I do? Will 
you stay to see Maurice, or will you trust me 
to—well, give a message?” 

“I can’t imagine a better diplomat!” he 
said, after a moment, smiling at her. Yet it 
was evident that some meditation had pre- 
ceded the smile. 

Her expression grew more serious. 

“IT must have things a little plainer. Do 
I understand that Lord Wing wishes to help 
the party—generously?”’ 

“Generously.” 

“One hears such odd stories! I remember 
two or three years 
ago—of an American million fr 

“Ah, well—we don't do things on that 
scale!” laughed Alec. “But wouldn't a 
tenth go a long way?” 

Mrs. Whitton delicately poured herself 
another cup of tea, and made no reply. Wing 
examined a photograph beside him. 

“Lady Aysgarth—one of my best friends 
isn't it charming?” said Madge, slowly sip- 


said Wing lightly, but 


ping her tea. “Well now—tell me about 
that constituency? I see the old man is 
dying.” 


Wing’s expression kindled. 

“I believe I could win it for them!”’ he said 
with energy. ‘Here is what I know.” 

And he plunged into an analysis of his 
chances, every detail of which she discussed 
with him. The shrewdness and quickness 
of her mind struck him with amazement 
her knowledge of the ins and outs, the by- 
ways, the tricks and shifts, the cruder and 
corrupter sides of politics. To discuss 
politics with Carrie had begun to bore him. 
There was something large and romantic in 
the way she took them; which was not really 
at all congenial to him. It was said of Lord 
Randolph Churchill that he “loved life and 
despised ideas.’”” Wing was instinctively cold 
to ideas. It was the clash of the mere game 
that attracted him. But on Carrie ideas 
were beginning to lay hold—perhaps under 
the influence of some of the men who were now 
forming a little court round her. And Madge 
Whitton’s talk, alive to all the harder and 
baser facts, her quick practical mind, ready 
to chaffer with anybody and about every- 
thing, suited this handsome fellow, for all his 
gallant poetic looks, a‘great deal better. Me 
listened to her eagerly—drinking in all her 
suggestions; and they were still quite ab- 
sorbed in each other's conversation, when 
the drawing-room door opened again to 
admit Mr. Maurice Black.” 


FTER some discursive talk a trois, Wing 
took his leave, and the new-comer stood 
in the background watching his departure. 
He was a light-built man of forty, with a 
prominent nose and forchead, hair already 
grizzled, and a chin slightly underhung. A 


look of ability; expressions that rather masked 
than revealed the man; amiabk Manners 
and faultless dress; such was the outer aspect 

The Junior Whip was a rising politician 
much employed—said his enemics—dn thy 
muddier jobs of politics. He was a CONstant 
visitor to the house, and as he was stijj, 
bachelor, rumour had often connected his 
name with that of the young widow. In 
reality both understood each other far too 
well. 

“Sit down!” said Mrs. Whitton, ralsing 
her hand, with smiling peremptoriness, 
she turned back from the closed door—4 
have got something very interesting to aay 
to you. 


LACK obeyed her, chose a particuly 
comfortable chair, crossed his knees, and 
prepared himself indulgently for the lates 
gossip. He had been employed all day jp 
trying to settle an odious dispute het ween 
Liberal and Labour candidate for a Londog 
seat, and Madge Whitton’s tea and Madge 
Whitton’s company seemed to him the yer 
least of what was due to him. 
His hostess, however, in spite of her promis. 
ing beginning, was some time in opening fire 
She gave him tea, and instead of amusing 
him, she made him describe the adventure: 
of his own day. This suddenly struck him as 
so unfair that he flatly refused to goon. Le 
her explain herself— instantly. 

Then putting delicate hand to cheek, ob 
considered, her eyes upon him. 

“So vou really are expecting an election? 
if you spend so much time and trouble on, 
silly quarrel like this?” 

“Of course something may always force a» 
election— in a situation like ours.” 

“But you don't want it?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Qur situation is too unfavourable—you 
know it!” 

“Well now—I have a little suggestion t 
make to you—a mission! Isn't that amusing? 
I feel so important! Would a large sum 
she named it-——*‘make the difference?” Apd 
dropping her graceful head a little to one side 
she watched him. 

He sat up at once, all attention, 

“Well, of course, it would make a difference 
7 perhaps all the difference. Does some one 
want a peerage?” 

She shook her head. 

“A Privy Councilorship? 

“ Neither—Find Alec Wing a seat!” 

The words, though low-spoken, came out 
sharp and clear, as though a shot had found 
its target. 

He gave a low whistle—then smiled. 

“I see—that’s your mission.” 

She hodded, drew her work-basket towards 
her, and took out a piece of embroidey 
After a few moments she said, without look 
ing up 

“Can you do it?” 

“I'm thinking. You know of course the fus 
that we have been making about the case @ 
the other side?” 

The reference was to a divorce case, affect 
ing a prominent Tory peer, who had bee 
forced to resign a subordinate post in t 
Government, as soon as the first rumours 4 
the affair appeared in the newspapers. 

“T know all about it. But this case is 
years old.” 

“You think that improves it?” 

“Certainly. People have had time to 
accustomed to it—and they're married.’ 

“I admit that makes a difference—but 
no, I don’t think it can be done! Of course 
it's Lord Wing?” 

He eyed her keenly. 

“Of course. Who else could it be?” 

“Old heathen! Just like him to try #0 
a coup!” 

He paced 
lips working. 
in his blood. 
her 

“You're safe?” 

Absolutely.”” She looked up gaily. 

“And the Wings, too? I imagine they® 
not fools. They'll be advised? And the 
can hold their tongues?” 

“They're certainly not fools!” 

“Well, well—I must go—I'll see to 
and you shall hear.” 

He shook her hurriedly by the hand, a 
departed. 

Madge lay back in her chair awhile, 2 
hands behind her head; her look joyous & 
absorbed. 


OBERT LLEWELLYN, Privy Counc 
and member of Parliament, lived 1 @ 
of the streets opening off Portland Place 
He was unmarried, and the ancient }& 


the room, much excited—2s 
She watched the bribe working 
At the last he turned up 


dame who looked after his household # 
kept it in spotless order was the widow o& @® 
of his farmers on the small Welsh estate WHE 
meant practically nothing to him in pout® 
money—for he had a large and lucrat™ 


an innit? 
practice at the criminal bar—but an “a 


in the way of tradition and association. 

of the most self-controlled of orators, and 

of the shrewdest of lawyers, he yet 
(Continued on pace 6d 
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Model 832 


4} inch bust. 


Price $3.50 


Over 100 
Other Stylish 
Models To 
Select From 


One of the most popular 
designs of the season. 
Note its natural grace, 
poise and pretty curves. 


‘flowertwill” in white or 
pink. Sizes 20 to 30. 


Imported 


Back Lace or Front Lace 
are designed to fit perfectly and 


comfortably every type of heure. 
CThis is possible 


creative genius of our Parisian 


designing staff and the skillful use 


of only quality materials. 


Each model reflects the touch of the 


master hand and has distinctive features 
and shaping powers which screen the 
faults and emphasize the natural beau 
of the figure for which it is intend 


A wonderful array of styles in all the new- 
est materials and colors at any price you 
wishtopay. Our new catalog, the Royal 
Blue Book, mailed free upon request. 


Ask YOUR Dealer 


From up to 


REMEMBER—It pays YOU to buy corsets that are trade marked and nationally advertised, 
because they are sold at uniform prices and YOUR satisfaction is guaranteed. 


Also makers of the famous ROYAL WORCESTER corsets at $1 to $3 


ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO. Manufacturers, Worcester, Mass. 
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‘* They keep telling me 


beer 


to make you 


try Sanatogen’’ 
ND they are insistent — those good friends ssaseee 
of yours who tell you time after time to . 
“*try Sanatogen.”’ 
But it is insistence born of gratitude for the aid that 
Sanatogen has given them. And when at last you : 
io try Sanatogen, you will no longer wonder at : 
their certainty that Sanatogen can help you. ; 
Times without number, physicians have praised . 
its gentle, upbuilding influences upon a run-down 
svstem. No less than 21,000 of them have even 
written us — sincere, enthusiastic letters, to tell 
how they have seen Sanatogen restore and recon- 
struct, enrich the blood-stream and by regenerat- } 
ing digestion and recalling deeper, more restful 
slumber, uplift and infuse into the whole system pa 
: a new vigor, a new joy in life. ; | 
And when you recall the deep gratitude with | 
2 which Sir Gilbert Parker, | | 
ohn Burroughs, Col. VW 
J Lady Henry Somerset 
Watterson and scores of 
43 today’s foremostthinkers the prominent social re- | | 
ll wh; torm advocate, writes: 
we have written to tell what 
S: at ren ha lone for yinatogen undoubted- 
Sala oge as ly restores sleep, invig- 
them frankly, now, can orates the nerves and 
. vou deny yourself, even | braces the patient to 
heady health. I have watched 
or one day longer, such | effect on people “4 
. sure and kindly heip? whose nervous systems . 
have been entirely un- ay . 
Sanatogen is sold by dermined and I have = 4 
i niovists proved Sanatogen to be 
good drugegists every- most valuable.’ / 
= where in three sizes, j | 
ae from $1.00 up. 
Grand Prise, in 
‘ lernaiional Con- 
gress of Medicine, c 
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for Elbert Hubbard’s new book— Health in the Making.” Written in his attractive 
manner and filled with his shrewd philosophy together with capital advice on Sanatogen, health 
and contentment. Itis FREE. Tear this off as a reminder to address 

THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO.. 320 Irving Place. New York. _ 
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Seeing is Believing. 
O to your favorite shop and ask to see the **B.B.’’ Laces mounted ona 
card side by side with Hand-made Laces, of which they are reproduc- 
tions; also examples of a ‘‘B.B.’’ Valenciennes and Cluny washed 100 times. 
You can beautify the most beautiful Gown or exquisite Lingerie with 
these wonderful ‘‘B. B.’’ Laces—and this is why they are so extensively 
used by exclusive Stores in all the Capitals of the World. 


ASK FOR ‘‘B.B.’’ BOOKLET. 


BIRKIN & CO., 783, STH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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deep down, the characteristic Celtic qualities 
the power of dreaming awake—contempt 

for some of the commonest standards of value 

—instinctive sympathy for the under dog. 


IS HOUSE was full of books, and in the 
bare drawing-room on the first floor it 
possessed a piano, on which Llewellyn himself 
occasionally played, with great exactness of 
finger and severity of taste. Modern music did 
not appeal to him. Bach, Scarlatti, Mozart 
and Beethoven, were enough for him, which, 
considering the passionate modernness of his 
taste in literature and poetry, was rather sur- 
prising. He devoured the young poets of the 
day, and was personally acquainted with 
many of them; he was wondrously learned in 
the contemporary French, Italian and Spanish 
novels, and yet when his briefs or Parlia 
mentery business allowed, he was apt to plunge 
headlong back into the classics, especially 
Homer and Sophocles, as the best means he 
knew of raising “a man’s mind out of the 
dirt.” But he was none the less an excellent 
gossip, with something of the cheerful old 
maid in his composition, and when on some 
off day, Mrs. Evans was allowed to bring 
him afternoon tea, and invited to sit and chat 
a bit while he drank it, the two might have 
been taken for a pair of village cronies, laugh- 
ing and squabbling over the simplest and 
humblest affairs—generally concerned with 
the twenty small farms andthe one strag- 
gling village which far away in Breconshire, 
among the Black Mountains, owned Robert 
Llewellyn as landlord; there he always spent 
some three or four weeks of the year, in a 
tumble-<iown country house, on the edge of 
a small lake. At the same time he was a 
growing power in Parliament and _ politics, 
Washington's lieutenant on the front Oppo 
sition bench, and) increasingly followed and 
trusted in the country. Some people found it 
hard to understand why. When told so, his 
friends laughed and did not trouble to explain 
It was a Friday evening. Llewellyn having 
refused with glee the week-end invitation of 
a Duchess, with a view of getting for once a 
Sunday to himself, had dined alone in one of 
his oldest coats, and was now seated in the 
drawing-room, tranquilly smoking, with a 
cargo of new foreign books strewn around him. 
The windows were open, but the street was 
quiei. London had gone into the country. He 


| looked out occasionally, through the mingled 


lights and shadows of the evening, noticing 
the few dim people passing along the pave 
ment, and the effect of a patch of evening sky 
at the end of a side vista; enjoying the physi 
cal and mental rest of the moment with a 
positive and acute pleasure. “‘Now’’—he 
said to himself—*“*I know what the Greeks 
meant by ‘repose.’”’ 

Immediately after this reflection the tele- 
phone rang. Smiling at himself and the small 
ironies of life, he went to take the message. 

“*Hullo!—who is it? Vou! I thought you 
were at Windsor?” 

‘*Next week—I'm having a holiday in town. 
I thought you were at———”’ 

“Not if [knew it! Do you want to see me?”’ 

“Yes. Will you be in, if | come round?” 

“By all means. Or shall I come to you?” 

“No. We shall be less disturbed, if I come 
to you.” 

Llewellyn put down the receiver, rang for 
Mrs. Evans to order some coffee, and began 
to pick up the paper bound books lying on 
the floor. What could Richard Washington 
want with him at that time of night? He 
knew nothing new in the political field. In 
the House of Commons the Government was 
getting through, and in his opinion they were 
going to get through, and would wind up the 
session without disaster. He had always said 
so, in spite of beautiful Mrs. Wing and her 


circle of hotheads. 


ND as he sat waiting for Washington, he 

fell into a reverie on the subject of Caroline 
Wing. It was quite true that he was becoming 
very deeply interested in her. Her character 
impulsive, wilful, passionate, yet always 
sincere, attracted him; her beauty was a per- 
petual charm for one in whom all the wsthetic 
susceptibilities were sharply developed; her 
situation, with its possibilities, its mingling 
of danger and magnificence. awoke in him a 
kind of tender and fatherly interest. He was 
not, however, fast becoming her@most inti- 
mate man friend, without some self-examin- 
ation. But so far as he knew his own mind, 
there was no danger for himself from the rela- 
tion arising between them; and men and gods 
could only laugh at the notion of any danger 
to her from the devotion of the middle-aged 
man with the snub nose and ample figure, whose 
reflection he saw every morning in his looking- 
glass. The brilliance of her outer life and of 
that vast social effort on which she was 
launched, as compared with what seemed to 


him the hollowness of her happiness—it was 
| on this he was always pondering after their 


| 
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frequent meetings. He felt for her a sharpness 
of pity which surprised himself and depended 
almost entirely on his judgment of the char- 
acter of Alec Wing. 

Meanwhile it was evident both that young 
Lord Merton was losing his head and that Mrs. 


Wing, in her complete absorption in her hus. 
band, was not only indifferent to the ye 
man, except so far as he might be profitahy 
to Alec, but quite unconscious of w hat might 
be said, what was of course beginning to be 
said, about his constant visits to Eltham 
House and his undisguised infatuation. Cog 
an elderly friend venture a hint of counsel)? 
He discovered in himself an absolute istryse 
of Wing as her protector. 

Mrs. Evans brought up the coffee. Llewellyn 
put out his best cigars, and in a few minut. 
more the door opened to admit his politica! 
chief, whom he had last seen some hogy 
before at the House of Commons, ip the 
private room of the Leader of the Oppositigg 

Llewellyn went eagerly to meet him. 

“Is anything wrong?” 

“Nothing political—”’ said Washington, » 
he took the armchair pointed out to him ané 
helped himself to a cigar. “At least not 
directly political. But I wanted to consys 
you. 

He pulled thoughtfully at his cigar f 
awhile, however, before opening his busines 
and Llewellyn did not hurry him. He had, 
great liking and a loyal respect for W ashing 
ton, though he was by no means certain yet 
that the adroit party leader, who had stepped 
into his present conspicuous post rathe 
through a series of accidents than because ¢ 
any commanding personal claims, was going 
to turn out a great man. But it was on th 
cards that he might so turn out. And meap 
while he was trusted—and deserved it. Apé 
no doubt the stately presence of the map- 
his clear challenging eyes, the kingly carriage 
of his broad shoulders—had played a cop 
siderable part in the growth of his ascendang 
both in and out of the House of Commons 

“I have had a bribe offered to me,” said 
Washington abruptly. ‘‘ And I want to knos 
what you think—whether the party—cp 
accept it?” 

Llewellyn looked up attentively. 

“We can’t make any peers—yet!”’ he said 
smiling. 

Washington shook his head. 


“ rs not quite so simple as that. And yet,¢ 

course—' the tone was good-humouredl 
ironic—‘‘the proposal itself is simplicity it 
self. Itis this. Lord Wing offers us a hus 
dred thousand pounds—for the party funds- 
if we will provide his son with a constitueng 
and back him—-officially.”’ 

He spoke deliberately, looking his colleague 
in the eyes. 

Llewellyn’s eyebrows lifted. 

“So Alec Wing has taken that plunge?” 

Washington nodded. 

“The offer comes through the Whips—and 
partly—through a woman. You will agree 
there's always a woman in such a pie! Pep 
wenack thought the matter so important 
that he finally decided that he could not settk 
it by himself, and so he came to me. Of course 
in general, I never know and never inquire 
about the funds.” 

‘*Well—and I suppose you refused?” said 
Llewellyn, after a pause. 

““Penwenack was with me before dinner 
I told him to look in again, on his way back 
from the theatre to-night, and I came over 
to see you. As to our need of money—ts 
almost absurd. We can’t fight the elections 
we ought to fight—the publication depart 
ment is starved—candidates are discouraged 

et cetera. But you know it all. Well 
course the first thing to say about Lom 
Wing's condition is, that if we accepted & 
we should have a row—a bad row! 
commotion at Hull in all the religious cirde 

Anglican and Dissenting—when it wa 
proposed to get Wing down to speak for ow 
candidate, was, they tell me, astounding 
Man after man refused to stand on the same 
platform with him, and most of the women 
working for our man—practically all of them 
—would have thrown him up.” 

“The Marsworths have strong local @ 
fluence in and round Hull,”’ mused Llewellyn 
‘That man Henry Marsworth will hunt dows 
Wing if he can. He is an implacable sort@ 
beggar and devoted to his brother.” 

Then he raised his eyes. 

“What—if | may ask—are your own fet 
ings about it?” 

Washington laughed—with a slight 
barrassment. 

“Ought I to have any feelings of my om 
But if you want them— it doesn't seem to m@ 
that a man’s private love affairs—except 
course in the case of something flagrantly & 
graceful—have anything to do with ® 
political career. I have always thought 
Parnell hardly used. Everybody knew 
and nobody stirred, till he was found out 


“VZ7OU would have done just the same ® 
Mr. G.,” said Llewellyn with decisis 
“Isn't it the finding out that counts —polit 
ally? As you say, politics are not concerned 
—generally speaking—with a man’s lof 
affairs—till they come into court. Then the 
become political material.” 
“Perhaps—” ‘said Washington slowly 
“perhaps. Well, that is what I meant ® 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Regular 
" No. 73 A shield to be sewed in, for regular 
Bolero. No. 73, Plain, Soc; No. 74, dress use. Made in double cov- 
Full Dress, soc; No. 83, Lace ered sizes 10. No. 
- ‘Trimmed, without slee ‘ves, 75¢. 3, 23c; No. 4, 25c. Half silk, 
nd white or flesh color, No. 3, 34C; 
No. 4, 37c. silk, white or 
flesh, No. 3, 40c; No. 4, 40c. 
or 
ny 
he NALAD 
Naiad 
- Dress Shield Brassiere. A perfect- 
- fitting, Form-Molding garment, 
$1.00. 
5 High Front 
ny A shield for special protection in 
a front of arm. Made in sizes 1 d 
to 5. Double covered Nainsook, 
No. 2, No. 3, 30c; No. 4, 37¢c. 
Mr. Conover has asked me to write an adver- 
x } tisement from the woman’s point of view. I 
didn’t know exactly what to say; but after 
’ quite some thought I decided to write down just 
mM the plain facts, unpolished by fine English and 
it 
f aie stripped of the usual advertising phraseology. NAIAD 
©) Bolero. A jacket dress shield, with I have been in Mr. Conover’s employ for nearly five years. In that WOR LE OS YUEN z 
sleeves. Worn separate from time | have had ample opportunity to become thoroughly familiar > 
vue dress or waist. No. 3, 4, or §, with every make of dress shield on the market, and with Naiad Dress ‘ 
’ 50c. Shields in particular. 
WHAT I FOUND OUT new 
I learned that Naiad Dress Shields are made from material known ex- peter ey per Mbt 
clusively to this Company. This material possesses every waterproofing 
> advantage of pure rubber, without rubber’s disadvantages. 
4, 17c. Half silk, white or flesh, 
ant Rubber, you know, deteriorates with age. On the dealer’s shelves, No. 3, 23¢; No. 4, 23c. All silk, 
te rubber begins to lose its “life.” Naiad Dress Shields contain abso- white or flesh, No. 3 25¢; No. 
* lutely no rubber; they are as fresh and good on the day you buy them rE 
as on the day they were made. 
aid ; Moreover, the odor of rubber is offensive to people of refinement. 
mi. Naiad Shields are absolutely odorless in use. - 
"t i You can quickly and thoroughly sterilize Naiad Shields by immersing on a 
ver No. 50 in boiling water a few seconds, and you can then safely press them 
it's Skirt Protector. A dainty, water- under a cloth with a heated iron. | 
"1 proof, sanitary undergarment And Naiad Shields are so sheer and so dainty that they are incon- 
a that insures cleanliness and pro- spicuous, really becoming an actual part of the dress or gown. Yet, 
tects the dress. Fastened so it because of the material and the design, Naiad Dress Shields give 
ord cannot shift out of place. Price greatest protection. 
It 
he Ask your dealer -or let me send you a 
Beh pair now while you are thinking about it. 
va Skirt Protector, soc. 
o I am absolutely convinced that Naiad Dress Shields are superior to Separable l 
a all others. I would like very auch to have yow try them. If, for A detachable shield attached 
- ( /} any reason, you are not perfectly satisfied, just tell me so and your without sewing, for all 
em \ a money will be returned. Every pair is guaranteed. ony Made in sizes 
\ You can secure Naiads at nearly all stores in the styles shown here. to 5. _ Double 
- ~ But in order to avoid any possibility of your not trying them, | sug- Covered Nain- 
: gest that you select the style you want from the illustrations and sook, No. 3; 
of NAIAD descriptions in this advertisement, and send me the price, stamps or 25c; No. 
coin, securely wrapped. Your shields will be sent at once, prepaid. 4, 29C. 
a aa Won't you send me the coupon now and learn about these better 
etl: dress shields: Marion Buckley. of 
| Full Dress The C. E. Conover Co., 
1 A shield made with one short flap, MANUFACTURERS f 
me especially adapted for evening 101 Franklin Street, 101 Frankie St.. New York 
My gowns. Made in sizes I to 5- New York You may send me, prepaid 
ref ae 3, 23c; No. 4, 25c. Flesh ; une pair of Naiad Dress Shielis 
ght 3 34¢. + P.S.—How do you I enclose . tf ews are not as you 
37¢- F lesh Color, All Silk, No. srot ** claim, or if, for any reason, they are no' 
Ve 3, 40C; No. 4, 46c. like my first “Ad”: satisfactory, you agree to exchange them fos ] 
| exactly what I want or return my money, as ! 
preter. 
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I usually buy my dress shields at 
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He Is a Connoisseur 
of Solid Silver 


which he collects at summer homes. 
He isn't particular whose— yours 
will do. For this reason do not risk 
your sterling silver at your country | 
place. Leave it in ) 
safe hands in the | 
city and use 


SILVER 


The Long-Life Plate 


In such Colonial 


: patterns as 
fayette orGeorge 
Washington, you 2 
get all the beauty : 
of design of ster- 4 
ling, and many rl 
vears of satis- 3 
factory service 3 


| 


without the risk 


of loss. 


GLORGE WASHINGTON 


Let us send you prices of complete 
sets and single pieces of these 
this 


Write us today so you will have 


e pat- 


terns in “long-life plate. 


plenty of time to make your selec- 


tions. Alvin Silver plate can be 


purchased of any jeweler. 


Alvin Mfg. Co. 
Sag Harbor, New York 


LAFAYETTE 


CALVIN > <PATENT) 


Harper's Pazar. 


June, 


Eltham 


asking whether one’s own feelings had any- 
thing to do with it. What we have to think 
of —naturally the party. Would the 
party gain more from Lord Wing's cheque 
than it would suffer from backing his son 

“Plus the possibility of the bargain getting 
out—" put in Llewellyn, smiling. 

“Well, the bargain would be pretty obvious 
wouldn't it? No, it won't do—it won't do! 
All the same—’”’ the speaker sighed—- “we 
are in a devil of a hole financially—and the 
temptation has been sore—I can see—even 
for Penwenack.” 

“Ask Mrs. Washington!” 
after a moment. 

Certain furrows appeared in Washington’s 
broad brow. ‘Oh, | know very well what she 
would think,’ ‘was the quick re ply. She holds 
very strict views. It is one of her attractions 
towards woman suffrage that it would brighten 
up the standards of character in public men.”’ 

Llewellyn smiled, a _ little dubiously. 
“Would it? Mrs. Washington must remem- 
ber that there are plenty of women nowadays 

all the advanced feminists—who would 
take precisely the opposite view? Caroline 
Marsworth had ceased to care for her husband 

the immorality would have lain in staying 
with him.’ 

“Ah, but they don’t count yet—that sort 
politically,”’ said Washington, his eyes twink- 
ling. “‘Let them wait till they have got rid 
of the vast majority of women who still pre- 
fer to keep the word ‘obey’ in the marriage 
service. What we have to deal with is the 
general tightening up-—-for men—of the con 
nection between public service and private 
morals. Something quite new in our days! 
In previous generations the unfaithful wife 
has always been taboo; the seducer has al- 
ways got off scot free. When Lord and Lady 
Holland 

“Ah, that’s struck you!” 

“Of course. Well, that was a hundred 
years ago. The Hollands had done, as near 
possible, what the Wings have done. 
Lady Holland was boycotted for years by 
all -but a handful of women—but he—not 

bit of it, He went everywhere, was wel- 
come everywhere—especially in each Whig 
Government, as it came along. But now, no 
Liberal. government would touch him with 
‘A barge pole! Morals?— or hypocrisy? 

“Neither! The rise of the Protestant mid- 

dle class! But the distinguishing feature of 

this business is the part in it play ed by money 

sheer cash—’”’ said Lle wellyn. ‘That was 
absent from the Hollands’ case.” 

‘Not entirely. There was Holland House. 

But the bribe here has grown more gross and 


Is 


said Llewellyn, 


iis 


palpable—first the huge entertaining— and 
now this barefaced offer. It was dressed up 
of course in Lord Wing’s letter. But the 


meaning of it was as plain as if the cheque 
had been pushed under our noses. [ shouldn't 
wonder if Lord Wing has been deliberately 
influenced by the Holland case. It would 
be like his queer kind of humour. Well! 
things don’t repeat themselves.” 


smoked in silence for a time. 


Both men 
Then after a little more discussion, Wash- 
ington look ed up. 

‘I see you're a friend of hers? 

“Of Mrs. Wing? Certainly. You, too!” 

““A fine creature!” said Washington, his 
brown eyes softening. “‘She wins on us all. 
Why did she do it! The man’s not her 


equal’ 

‘Why did Helen listen to Paris?” laughed 
Llewellyn. “It's the eternal situation. The 
dull husband — the beautiful woman, rebellious 
and dissatistied—the splendid youth 

‘And the ‘Autum vestibus illitum’?” 
put in Washington. 

The slight gleam in the eyes of his compan- 
scholar like himself 


ion--an ex-Craven 
showed that the Horatian tag pleased. Lle- 
wellyn resumed—with energy - 
‘This woman took no account of that! 
Now—what I dread is the third stage.” 
“When she finds him out? Why should 
she? Give her some advice, can't you? Let 


her set him to work ! He'll live it down in 
time. But he can’t ride rough shod by simply 
rattling a bag of gold. He's got to “ecognise 
that. Well!’’—the Leader rose— ‘“‘So we're 
agreed—you and 1? Penwenack can't have 
that cheque!” 

‘Not on those terms. But I suggest a 
moving appeal to Lord Wing’s disinterested 
love of Liberal principles!” 

Washington laughed. They moved to- 
wards the door, where Washington made 
pause. 

‘‘Don’t let’s imagine—" his mouth showed 
a little wry smile, “‘we've been doing an, - 
thing heroic!” 

“Quite the contrary!” said Llewellyn 
drily. ‘“‘By the way, I may as well hand on 
to you the report I got from a neighbour of 
Lord Wing's this morning—his Lord Lieu- 
tenant—that his state of health is bad— 
some people think alarming.” 

‘That opens new vistas!’ said Washington 
with a shrug. “Well, then the young man 
will get his chance in the Lords. But go and 
see her, Llewellyn. Tell her to hold him in. 
Poor thing. It’s she that interests me in 

‘the whole business. Somehow—there she 


- 
40 
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is, with all that wealth, and that beauty— 
that vast house!—and something tragic aboy 
her all the time.” 

“I feel the same,” said Llewellyn gravely, 
They grasped hands and Washington departed 

Washington made his way home 

As he entered his library, where he eg. 
pected the Chief Whip, a tall figure rose from 
a seat by the window. It was his wife 
She approached him, and he saw her wide 
grey eyes and the question in them 

‘All right,”’ he said abruptly. “We shan’ 

do it. 

He turned away to his writing-table, wh te 
“wo she followed him. 

* Good night, dearest!” 

Something in her quiet satisfaction stung 
him a little. 

“You good women are terribly cock-supe 

about these things,’ he broke out, with some 
vehemence, looking up at her. 


“Only tor tae sake of other women—” she 
said softly — “‘and children.” 
He made no reply. She laid a caressing 


hand on his shoulder, and went away. 


HE FOLLOWING evening in obedience 

to a telephone message from its mistress, 
Llewellyn arrived at Eltham House for dinner 
It had astonished him to find the Wings ip 
town for an August week-end. But it sug 
gested to him—-as did thew lingering on ip 
town--an anxious waiting on events 

The magnificent gentleman in the hall with 
whom he was now on the most friendly terms, 
informed him that Mr. Wing was away. 
Captain Durrant and Miss Allen were up 
stairs. 

Llewellyn mounted in some _ trepidation. 
Had Penwenack’s letter arrived, and if so, 
what sort of a reception awaited him? Net 
likely! Penwenack was a leisurely person, 
and took some time over an important letter. 

Caroline received him with her usual gay 
effusion—and they dined in an open balcony 
or loggia overlooking the garden, and tapes. 
tried with rambler roses, red and white. Alege, 


she said was playing golf, and would not be 
home till late. It was awfully good of him 
to take pity on her. And she had wanted 


to say good-bye; for they were really off now 

in a very few days 

He presently perceived, however, that she 
was tired, excited—and on edge. And it 
was plain to him that her two devoted com. 
panions knew it, too. How that little Miss 
Allen had fitted in! She had lost her ex 
treme shyness—though nothing of her pretty 
modesty and tact. It was evident that Mr. 


‘Wing was beginning to lean upon her tre 


mendously—-and that the girl was picking 
up things with astonishing quickness. And 
he perceived already a close alliance between 
her and Durrant—in Mrs. Wing's interest 
Whether there was anything else in it, who 
could say!—but the young man’s eyes and 
conversation had certainly a constant trick 
of wandering in the little cousin's direction 
She wore the simple st of white frocks, and 
Caroline, declaring that the night was chilly, 
had wrapped round her a costly lace hood 
and cloak, from which the girl's deep fawn 
eyes and gentle face shone rather incon 
gruously. 

Caroline herself was in black, and Llewellyn 
found her alternately touching— and superb 
She talked but little politics, and through all 
the chatter about music and books, he seemed 
to feel in her the tremor of something captured 
and in pain. 

After dinner she led the way into the gar 
den, and Llewellyn found himself pacing a 
long trellised walk with her, under a glorious, 
though stormy moonlight. She moved be 
side him—dim and queenly; and he became 
more disagreeably conscious minute 
that something had got to be said, and that 
it was uncommonly difficult to say it He 
applied to a cigarette for inspiration, and they 
walked for a while in silence through the hot 
exhausted air. 


every 


ETW EEN the branches of the trees girdling 

the garden shone the lights of distant 
houses; in one corner the slender complicated 
lines of a newly erected wireless apparatus, 0° 
the top of a public building, made : curiously 
pleasant pattern—sharply black—on the 
night sky; while far and near London seem 
to be talking round them, in a thousand low 
blurred voices, and the lights of innumerable 
streets, striking heavenward, were re lected 
back and down among the quiet spaces 
the garden, and under the old planes. The 
garden produced no sylvan illusion, 0 spite 
of its great trees and dense leaf; it was always 
London—masquerading. The dry earth and 
the tired flowers sent forth no fragrance. AP 
the withered leaves lay already thick upo 
the grass. 

i trust you are soon going north, out of 
this?’ he said to her presently. “1 just long 
to hear of you in Scotland!” 

“Il hope we shall soon go. 
some business that keeps him.’ 

“Do you mind if I guess what it is? 

She looked at him doubtfully—=t: irtled— 
and uncertain what to say. Alec had com 

(Continued on page 72) 


But- ~ Alec has 
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| At the Dance or 
'Reception You 
Need to dress as the mode 


dictates, yet you hesitate be- 
cause of unsightly, objection- 
able hair. 

Possibly you do not know of 
a reliable preparation. 


X. AZ| DEPILATORY 


POWDER 


For the Removal of 
OBJECTIONABLE HAIR 


is made and guaranteed by the 
makers of Sozgodont. For over 75 
vears it has been used by ladies of 
refinement, It is the standby of 
the theatrical profession. It acts 
gently and thoroughly and will not 
injure the tenderest skin. We want 
to prove it to you by sending you a 


Generous Sample 
Send us 10 cents for the sample 
and our special offer or buy a large 
bottle at any Drug or Department 
Store for 50 cents. 


Hall & Ruckel 


(Make rs of Socodont Since 1840) 
229 Washington St., New York 


= 


GRAFS“HYGLO’ 


RFEG.U.S. PAT 


NAIL POLISH POWDER 


IVES your nails a brilliant, transparent, 
" lasting polish, delicately perfumed, daintily 
tinted, and absolutely waterproof. Get your 
generous FREE sample of HYGLO, by mail- 
ing usacard with your name and your deal- 
er s. HYGLO is on sale everywhere. 
Retails at 25c 

Valuable premium coupon with every package 

GRAF BROS. 
Dept. F, 812 Broadway, New York 
Sole Agents Lelehner’s Toilet Articles 


CrQUISITE NAILS 


Our custom made corsets 
are fitted individually and cor- 
rectly. You will also find dain- 
tiness and style in these 
“Shops of Personal Service.” 


Ls PATRIGA 


SHOPS 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


120 Boylston St. 509 Fifth Ave. 


BY DAYLIGHT 
HE happiest, healthiest, most satis- 


\ C fying trip in the world, on the finest 
inland river steamers ever built— 


** Hendrick Hudson 
** Albany ”’ 


**Washington Irving’’ 
** Robert Fulton’”’ 


Daily except Sunday. Through rail tickets between 
New York and Albany accepted. Music; restaurant 


\ \ Send four cents for illustrated literature 
Hudson River Day Line 

(ALBANY DAY LINE) 
Desbrosses St. Pier 


New York 
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NEW BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY TABLE 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS- JUNE 5TH 
WILLIAM J. LOCKE’S NEW NOVEL 


By the Author of “The Fortunate \ outh,” “The Beloved Vagabond,” etc. 


Jaffery Chayne is a war-correspondent, just back in England from the 
wilds of Albania, where the sudden death of a friend has left him encumbered 
with the care of the widow, Liosha, a native Albanian. She suddenly arrives 
at the country house of the friends with whom Jaffery is staying, interrupt- 
ing the house-party. The story of Liosha’s life is extraordinary and touching 
and arouses the pity of her new English friends. Jaffery’s great-heartedness 
leads him to conceal the perfidy of a friend and to risk his own reputation in 
the eyes of the woman he loves. The story, written in the author’s happiest 
vein, works out to a perfectly satisfactory ending, and will readily be conced- 
ed one of the brightest and most whimsical tales Mr. Locke has yet written. 
Cloth. $1.35 net. 


Eight Illustrations by F. Matania. Large 12mo. 


GOOD TASTE IN 
HOME FURNISHING 


By HENRY B. and MAUD ANN 
SELL. With a colored frontispiece 
and numerous line drawings. Cloth. 
I2mo. $1.00 net. 


A book on interior decoration 
written for the lay reader. Every 
phase of the subject is carefully con- 
sidered. In an intimate, easy style, 
free from technical terms, the author 
brings out clearly the simple, dec- 
orative principles that make the 
home comfortable, cheerful and 
beautiful. 


WHAT PICTURES TO 
SEE IN AMERICA 


By MRS. L. M. BRYANT, author of 
“What Pictures to See in Europe,” 
elc. Over 200 illustrations.  8vo. 
Cloth. $2.00 net. 


In order to see art museums right- 
ly in the short time at the disposal 
of the general tourist a careful guide 
must be had to save time and 
strength. Mrs. Bryant in the pres- 
ent book visits the various galleries 
of America from Boston to San 
Francisco and points out the master- 
pieces of famous artists. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY __ New York 


120 WEST 32nd STREET 


10% More for Your Money 


The 25-cent package of Quaker Oats 
is nearly three times larger than the 10- 
cent size. By saving in packing it offers 
more for your money. 


Extra Heavy 
2'4 Quarts 


We Offer 


This Cooker to 
Quaker Oats Users 


It is made to our order, to 
cook Quaker Oats in the ideal 
way. It aids perfect cook- 
ing. It brings out all the 
delightful flavor and aroma. 


In 650,000 homes where 
Quaker Cookers are used, this 
luscious dish is served at its 
best. We want it so served 
in all homes, and we offer 
this inducement: 


Send us our trademark—the 
picture of the Quaker on the 
front of the package—cut from 
50 cents’ worth of Quaker Oats. 
That is, from five of the 10c 
packages or two of the 25c 
packages. That will prove you 
a Quaker Oats user. 


Send one dollar with the 
trademarks and this costly 
cooker will be sent by parcel 
post, subject to return if it 
doesn’t please. Address 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Railway Exchange, Chicago 


Quaker 
Oats 


The Captivating Flakes 


Our appeal is to mothers who 
want children to love oats. We 
are doing our part in a matchless 
way. Get this cooker to help you 
do yours, 


We make Quaker Oats of just 
the rich, plump grains. There are 
only ten pounds in a bushel fine 
enough for this brand. Our long 
heat process brings out in those 
cream grains an exquisite flavor. 
Then we roll them into large white 
flakes. 

The result is a dish which stands 
unique among oat foods. 

This great vim-food should be 
always served in this inviting form. 
All folks, young and old, need the 
energy in oats. It should be made 
—and can be made—the best-liked 
daily dish. Simply get these choice 
flakes and cook them in our way. 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 
(901) 
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“Standard” Built -in Baths 
(‘‘Conred’’pattern shown 
above) are superior to 
baths on feet, yet their 
cost is so reasonable when 
you consider their advan- 
tages, that you can afford 
a*Standard” Built-in Bath. 


Each is made complete in one | 
piece, enameled inside and out, | 
combining the beauty of china 
with the strength of iron. 


They are made for building 
into either corner, in a recess 
or wall at back only, and are 
five inches lower than the 
ordinary type of bath on feet. 


Look for the “Standard” Green | 
and Gold Guarantee Label. 


Ask your Architect or Plumber about 
“Standard” Built-in Baths or see all 
patterns in the “Standard” Showrooms 

Our books “Standard” ‘Built-in Baths” 
and ““Modern Bathrooms" sent free 
upon request to persons interested. 


Standard Sanitary ‘TIfg. Co. 
Dept. R_ Pittsburgh 
“Standard” Showrooms 


Blow 35-37 W. 3let St. 

SE 186-200 Devonshire St. 
Philadelphia........... 1215 Walnut St. 
Washington, D.C...... Southern Bidg. 
Pittsburgh............ 106 Federal St. 
900 S. Michigan Ave. 
St. Louis..... 100-102 North Fourth St. 
Cleveland............ 4409 Euclid Ave. 
633 Walnut St. 
311-321 Erie St. 
Ne 128-130 West Twelfth St. 


19-323 West Main St. 
So. 


Louisville. ...... 3 
Nashville...... 315-317 Tenth Ave., 


Houston, Tex... 
San Antonio, Tex... .212-216 Losoya St. 
Fort Worth, Tex. Front and JonesSts. 
San Francisco (Office)....Rialto Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich (Office) Hammond Bldg. 
Toronto, Can...... 59 Richmond St., E. 
Hamilton, Can...20-28 Jackson St., W. 


LONG ISLAND 


White Sandy Beaches 
Fine Surf Bathing 


THE first choice of New 
York’s social set for 
summer enjoyment. 

Directly on the ocean and 
cooled by the summer south 
winds, it offers the keen enjo 
ment of an ocean voyage =. 
out the discomforts. 

When making your summer 
arrangements why not consid- 
er The Hamptons, Quogue. 
and other — Island resorts? 
Send ten cents for beautifully 
| illustrated “book, addressing the 


Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, N.Y. 


_ 
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his strong friendly presence. 


of colour to her cheeks 


with energy.” 
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vinced her at last, by much assertion, that 
the coup he was attempting, against her 
advice, was a matter entirely for one man’s 
decision—Sir Lawrence Penwenack’s—and 
that neither Washington nor Robert Llewel- 
lyn would know anything at all about it. 
Otherwise she would never have asked Lle- 
wellyn to dine with her on this evening of 
suspense—driven by her vague desire for 
And now she 
was alarmed. 

“T can’t help your guessing —’ she tried 
for a light tone. ut it’s nothing that 
matters. We shall soon get away.” 

His heart was sore for her. 
on under its guidance. 

“Don't think me intruding. But I not 
only guess—I know what it is. And I want 
to say a word, as your friend —and his.” 


He groped 


E HEARD the quickening of her breath. 
don’t understand 

“T hear from Washington—” he went on 
steadily— “‘that Lord Wing has offered a 
large sum to the party Whips for the party 
expenses—and that Alec has written to the 
Whips asking them to recomme ‘nd him for 
the North Brookshire vacancy. 

“ And—why shouldn't they?” she asked 
coldly, after a moment. “Alec wants a seat. 
Lord Wing w rants to help a party. 

“It is impossible for us to give Alec a seat-— 
just yet,” he said quietly. “We realise fully 


| his wish to help the party—we wish with all 


our hearts we could say to him— ‘Go in, and 
win.” We know what a help he might be 
in so many ways. But-—it is too early days! 
Persuade him, dear Mrs. Wing!—pe ‘rsuade 
him to wait—and above all not to try this 
line of approach again. It will do him harm.” 
He felt, though he could not see, the rush 


Mr. Wash- 


“Then he has been refused? 


| ington has interfered?” 


The voice was low and excited. 

“It was absolutely necessary to consult 
him; though as a rule, he leaves the party 
funds to others. And now—forgive me if 
I speak plainly—for Alec’s sake—and yours— 
no less than ours. We cannot do what he 
wishes about the seat. And that being so, 
we shall of course understand that Lord Wing 
withdraws his offer. For Wing to fight a 
contested election yet—this year—would pro- 
voke an opposition—an odious opposition— 
from which your friends could not save you. 
And we are your friends, dear Mrs. Wing! 
Believe it! Washington and I would do 
anything we could, anything in the world, 
to shield you from distress and attack. But 
this course would only provoke it—even if 
we could consent —which we can’t—for the 
party's sake.’ 

She could hardly restrain herself till his 
words dropped, before she broke out in a 
white heat of scorn and resentment. 

* Distress!—attack! Do you suppose peo- 
ple want any provoc ation to attack us?— 
Alec and me! They are always attacking 
us. Asif your keeping Alec out of Parliament 
would prevent it! I have a dozen anonymous 
letters a week—disgraceful!—abominable!” 

Her choked voice failed her. He longed 
to comfort her, and felt himself dumb and 


helpless. They moved on in silence. At 

last she said——— 

= De Mr. Washington ask you to tell me 
this?’ 


“We didn’t want you—to have no answer— 
but Penwenack’s letter,”’ he said gently. 
“We wanted you to know, he and I, how much 
we felt for you—and how earnestly we hope 
that—with time—Wing will get his chance 
of return. But he must do good work— 
good public work—and earn it. 


‘For me! what’ s the use of feeling for 
she cried. Whi: at do I matter—it ts 
only Alec that matters! 


Silence for a moment. Then she broke out 
again— 
“When one thinks of the hateful hypocrisy 
of it all—and the lies! They say I murdered 
Dic ky—my boy—whom I adored 
“Dear Mrs. Wing!’’—he turned to her in 
deep distress—“‘ don’t let’s talk any more——”’ 
“Yes—let me talk! You must! You say 
Alec can’t stand for Parliament because 
people would attack his character—and mine 


_—and to adopt him would disgrace the party. 


And all the time I know—we know—what 
we suffered—and that we have never told our 
story—not with any chance of making people 
believe it!—against John’s. Do you think I 
deserted my child, knowing he was dying?” 
She turned upon him with passion. 

‘“*I am sure you did no such thing!” 
You don’t need to convince me. 

“Yes—but you must listen! You must 
hear the story! You and Mr. Washington 
have been discussing us—you have been told 
what everybody says about us—what every- 
body believes—well, it isn’t true! This is 
what happened!” 

A garden seat was near them, and she 


he said 


dropped upon it, pressing her hands to her 


eyes. He stood near her, in great distress, 


_ trying again to stop the confession on her lips. 


But it would not be stopped. 
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“Oh, don't think I'm going to make ex- 
cuses—to ask anybody's pardon—for falling 
in love with Alec. Oh, don’t imagine that! 
I was miserable—-I had come to hating my 
husband. I should have killed myself if it had 
gone on. Then Alec came—and he changed 
the whole world for me. And I was just his 

and he mine. No good talking about it! 
We had a right to be happy. Don’t you be- 
lieve that?”’ 

She fiercely challenged him. He made a 
littl sad gesture, as though putting her 
question gently aside--and she went on 

“Well, then there were the children. I knew 
they would take Carina from me. But | 
thought the baby would be left with me. Any- 
way I determined to keep him if I could. 
When Sir John left us at Florence—it all came 
to a crisis between Alec and me—we lost our 
heads—”’ she turned away her head, speaking 
in a hard, clear voice——‘‘and it was only a 
question of when I should tell Sir John—-and 
what to do. Dicky had a cold—just a trifling 
cold—he was a very strong, healthy child, and 
I thought nothing of it. He had an Italian 
nurse, who had brought him up from a baby 

he was born in Rome—and was devoted to 
him. The doctor said he wanted a change to 
the hills—it was May, and it had suddenly 
got very hot. Sol told everybody that I was 
sending him and the nurse to Vallombrosa. 
But instead, Alec and I took them to a little 
village in the Val d’ Aosta, and told nobody. 
And then—we went off together to a villa in 
the Apennines behind Spezia. Carina was left 
in Florence with her English governes:, a 
woman who hated me and had been spying 
upon us for weeks—though I didn’t know. 
And she fourd out that Alec and I were to- 
gether—and she found out where Dicky was. 
And she wrote to Sir John—and he came 
rushing back to Italy. And I went on tele- 
graphing to the nurse in the Val d’Aosta al- 
most every day. Dicky was all right she said 
—just a little cold—nothing more. And then 
no answer came to my telegrams—and I got 
alarmed. But Alec laughed at me. He said 
the child must be all right—only the nurse 
didn’t want to spend francs for nothing. If 
he were worse she would of course have tele- 
graphed, but instead she had written, and it 
was only that our posts up there in the hills 
were often irregular. 
we had often complained. So we waited— 
three days ... 


HES VOICE failed her. She began me- 
chanically to fold and unfold her hand- 
kerchief, and through the darkness L lewellyn 
perceived the desperate agitation that she 
held in check. But she mastered it com- 
pletely, and the rest of the story she told 
quite calmly. 

“Then I made Alec take me back to the 
Val d’Aosta. We went without stopping, and 
we took a motor at Ivrea to the village, which 
was twenty miles up the valley. I found the 
little house and knocked at the door—it was 
ten o'clock at night. And John opened it. 
Then—it was very awful!—John told me | 
was a wicked, cruel woman—that I had left 
Dicky when he was ill—that he was dying 
of septic pneumonia—would probably die 
that night—and that I should not see him. 

went on my knees to him—but he and his 
brother Henry refused to let me enter the 
house. Alec came up, and there was a terri- 
ble scene. And they brought the doctor out, 
and he told me that I was disturbing the 
child’s last moments, and all I could do was to 
go away and let him die peacefully. Then 
they got me away somehow, 
English ladies in a little hotel near. They 
took care of me that night. 1 wanted to kill 
myself—and I wouldn't see Alec. And next 
morning—Di-ky was dead—and Alec came 
for me. I was very ill—and he took me 
away——" 

There was a long pause. Then Llewellyn 
enclosed her hand in his and raised it to his 
lips. She drew it away and dashed the tears 
from her eyes. 

“But you know—I did—wait three days!”’ 
She half whispered it, as though it were 
dragged from her. “Alec didn’t quite per- 
suade me—I wasn't quite happy. That's all 
the truth there is in it . . 

In the quiet, poignant words, he seemed to 
hear the ultimate verdict of her conscience: 
to perceive the mixed truth—as it appeared 


to her—and as it still tormented her. She 
went on—— 
“But John told everybody his story—and 


I could never tell mine—till at the trial—our 
lawyers protested. But nobody believed us 
—nobody ever has—except those two English- 
women. I told everything to them—that 
night they took me in. But then Alec 
wouldn't let me keep up with them—and we 
lost sight of them. He said I must forget it all 
—everything connected with it. I knew it 
was best—and I have tried hard. S 
wasn't my fault—!"’ she broke wasn’t 
my fault. Oh, my Dicky, my Dicky!"’ And 
again she pressed her hands to her eyes. 
Llewellyn felt himself in the presence of 
something as irrevocable and as far reaching 
as any Greek doom. On this woman’s nature, 
(Continued om 86) 
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urniture 


@ Good taste in furniture does not 
depend upon cost. The excel- 
lence of Leavens designs and the 
wide variety from which you 
may choose, insure a_ correct 
selection. 


@ Simple, well built, well finished, 
honest throughout, not a piece 
but which will accord with the 
best of American life. 


@ Stands out in contrast to the 
cheap imitations and ornate ex- 
amples. 


@ Good solid oak construction, 
reasonable and simple designs 
and your own taste in finish. 


@ Shipments carefully made, in- 
suring safe delivery. 


@ Send for complete set No. 8, of 
over 200 illustrations and prices. 


William Leavens & Co. 


Manufacturers 


32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 


SOCIAL 
ENGRAVING 


in Fashion’s latest approved styles 
WEDDING INVITATIONS; MARRIAGE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, CHURCH, 
AT HOME and CALLING CARDS 


Writing 
Papers 
in exclusive sizes 
and tints An 


added dignity ul 
your paper is 


Die Stamped 


Commercial 
Engraving 
Steel or Copper 
Plate 


Letter Headings 
ote Neadings 
Business 
Announcements 
Removal Notices 
Booklets 


ve sent by mau 


FREE Samplesofany of the ab 


HOSKINS 904-906 Chestout St. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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(Faness 


Se [THE CORRECT WRITING PAPER} 


Gives as great an Op- 
portunity of exercising 
tagte combined with 
social sophistication 
as dress, table decora- 


tions or furniture. 


‘ EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 


New York 


Pittsfield, Mass 


WILLOWCRAFT 


reets the instant approval of 
those who know good furniture. 
The beautiful designs, splendid 
workmanship and great durabil- 
ity have made Willowcraft the 
leading willow furniture of Amer- 
ica. Our booklet of 185 attract- 
ive Willowcraft designs is free. 


Willowcraft Shops 
Dept. 5 North Cambridge, Mass. 


New Sizes—New Prices 
ON DARSY PREPARATIONS 


ving to many recent requests, Darsy will offer (for 
a limited period) a number of Dr. Dys’ noted prep- 
arations in smaller than the “ee sizes, and at cor- 
& reduction jn prices. A few examples follow: 
CREME DE L’ INFANTE 
© who are much in open air: “nt ink- 
ling and tanning Regularly. $1 size, eee 
LOTION ROSEE 
a pin “flecti arly 
on the face. Regularly. 
,POUDRE PRINTANIERE, Supra 
ha popes. exquisite transpar 
_ In s. Regularly, $2.50. Special size, $1 
KLET DESCRIBES MANY OTHERS. 
V. DARSY 
American Branch: . B, 14 West 47th St., New York 


New met Facial Treatment, $2. 


Freckling and Sunburn 


can be Prevented 
CAN entirely obvi- 


ate the annoyance 

thatsensitive wom- 
en suffer from exposure 
to the sun.” 

This is a strong state- 
ment, and could scarcely 
be made by other than 
Madame Helena Rubin- 
stein, whose unique posi- 
tion as the authority in 
beauty and its culture is 
recognized universally 
by society women. both 
here and throughout the 
continent of Europe. 


The Scientific 
Explanation 


It is an established fact that sun- 
light is composed of rays of different 
colors, and amongst these are blue 
rays and violet rays. Whoever takes 
an interest in photography comes 
across these rays under the name of 
“actinic’ rays, which produce the 
image on the sensitive photographic 
plate or film, in the same way as 
they also produce freckles, sun-stains 
or tan on the face, hands, or arms, 
and just as you can shut out these 
rays when you develop your film or 


plate. so can you also debar them Bi h e s ame M a d ame 
from staining and browning the skin i ~ 
and complexion—by the new. won- Rubinstein, numbers 


derful preparation, Sun- : 
proof Creme. among the clientele who 
patronize her London 


and Paris establishments, known as 


‘*Maisons de Beauté Valaze’’ 


many famous beauties and women of highest rank 
in European courts. 

Any one of these women who know, say to you 
if asked: “Madame Rubinstein? She simply has 
the secrets of beauty at her finger-tips.””» Not the 
least of these “secrets,” but really the outcome of 
years of scientific study, is 


Novena Sunproof Créme 


By simply rubbing this preparation on the skin, before 
going out, you will not freckle or tan. You may enjoy all 
outdoor sports, even sea-bathing, with no fear of ill effect 
on the complexion. Above all, Novena Sunproof Créme is 
harmless, won’t show on the face or grow hair, and forms 
a serviceable foundation for powder, which it is advisable 
to use. When Madame Rubinstein says that this prepara- 
tion can prevent freckling and sunburn, she knows what 
this wonderful cream has done. Its effect is marvelous. 
$3.00 and $5.00 a pot; sample size $1.00. 

Madame Rubinstein does not claim that this preparation 
will remove freckles or sunburn. It is a preventive, not a 
cure. If you carelessly allow these blemishes to appear, an- 
other of her famous beauty specialties is what you should 
use. Its name is 


Valaze Beautifying Skin-Food 


and it forms the key-note and one of the triumphs of her success as a Beauty 
Culturist. This master preparation removes the freckle pigment, dispels 
tan and sallowness by stimulating the skin texture and so insuring its clear- 
ness and radiance and freedom from threatening lines and wrinkles. $2.25 
and $6.00 a pot—a size sufficient for six weeks’ use, $1.25. 

In case of excessive soreness from imprudent exposure to the sun, Baume 
Blanc should be used, and the face should be bathed with Valaze Skin- 
toning Lotion, Special. Baume Blanc, $1.50 a bottle. Valaze Skin- 
toning Lotion, Special, $2.00 a bottle. 


‘‘Comment se fait la Beauté”’ 


a booklet whose English edition is called “ Beauty in the Making,” isa 
necessity to the fastidious woman. It is written by Madame Rubin- 
stein, especially for those who are unable to come to her Maison 
de Beauté Valaze for treatment. In this booklet she has dealt in 
detail with every defect of the complexion and its prevention and 
relief through home treatment. It will be sent to you on receipt 
of 2 cents in stamps. 


Write Madame Rubinstein for an appointment or for advice, and she will 
answer_you personally. 


MADAME HELENA RUBINSTEIN 
15 East 49th Street, New York City 


LONDON, W: 24 Grafton St: PARIS: 255 Rue Saint Honoré 
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| helped in 
making the arrangements 
| Wedding, the Wedding Breakfast, 
| the Entertainment % the Bridal 
| Party, etc, by consulting our 

Wedding Booklet No. 4 which 


will be sent free on request 


| 
Visitors to 
New Mork Gey | 
welcome 


628 Fifth Ave. New York 


Established 


To the pleasures 
of vacation days 

Premo adds the 
further pleasure of 
making pictures 
of all the persons 
and things that 
make the vaca- 
tion worth while. 


Your vacation 
will be much 
pleasanter with a 


PREMO 


Light weight .and compactness, ease of loading and operating, 
dependability in the fullest sense of the word —these are the 
qualities that distinguish the Premo camera; the qualities that 
make it the ideal vacation camera for you. 


Prices range from $1.50 to $150.00, Premo catalogue free at the dealer's, 
or mailed on request. 


Rochester Optical Division, 


Eastman 


Kodak Co., ROChester, N. Y. 
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a wonderful grey nest of silver wood and 
gentian blue chintz, with a bath that was of 
porcelain, sunk in a huge birch log. At least 
I was lodged with distinction, and having un 
packed my two suitcases of entirely unsuit 
able frocks, I couched myself, and drifted off 
into dreamland by the way of the top of a 
dim, grey mountain that rose cloud high from 
across the silver lake. My spirit was in such a 
lofty mood that it soared above the two last 
Critic letters that I had thrust in the drawer 
of a delicious little writing-table made of a 
wide birch slab, and I for once got to sleep 
without counting the days of those three 
weeks’ neglect and raging at mankind in gen- 
eral and .the literati in particular. 
My awakening was affectionately rough. 
“Hey, there, Fluff! Roll out and into some 
ducks and your sweater, and come down to the 
tennis courts. The men are coming in about 
ten minutes, and then you'll see some tennis, 
believe me,”’ called Charlotte, as she poked 
her head into my door. 
Must I dress for dinner now?" — I called 
after her frantically. 

“Dress? No! Ducks!” she answered, and 
| heard her shower-bath begin to swish and 
sputter. 

I had no “‘ducks,” and I have never owned 
a sweater in my life. I took a look at the 
mauve liberty cotton with the Persian -hand 
embroidery and the white silk muslin with 
the baby Irish lace and sophisticated young 
sash of rose tulle and black velvet ribbon that 
| had hung in my closet, and compromised by 
reluctantly climbing into the smoke-blue tai 
lored ratine | had worn up in the car, and de- 
scended to the Cove below. I got there just 
in time to witness the jamboree of my life 
time. 


HE men were arriving! 
They were a nice, husky bunch of per- 
wild. Indians, and acted accordingly. 
They were each one the husband of some one 
of the white ducked or flanneled, tennis-shoed 
young women, who met them on the courts 
or steps of the different Huts, and each re 
spective couple clinched with a_ bear-like 
ferocity of affection after the day's separa 


fectly 


tion. One slim youngster caught a hefty voung 
woman in his arms and with uxorial com 
mand, tangoed her backwards down eight 


and saved her from death by the 
merest margin, as they both wavered on the 
precipice of the ravine below the Cove. An 
other giant picked up the littlest wife present, 
who happened to be his, and rolled her down 
the terrace, trusting to her catching some 
root to save herself from a dip in the lake 
she caught, and I sat down 
on the top step of my Hut and gasped. 

(And I mostly sat on the same steps in the 
same place and gasped for the next twenty- 
four hours, until I learned that no man in the 
party was in‘danger of killing any woman, and 
that they had all done a lot of the same things 
to each other before many times, on just such 
parties as these. Of course I knew that that 
collection of young male brutes was two promi- 
nent lawyers, several bankers, a couple of 
financiers, an architect, and one surgeon of 
national reputation, when they were down in 
the city, but out here in the wilderness they 
were the original cave men, and their women 
followed their lead. 

And I would have followed, too,——if -I had 
had anybody to follow, but there were twenty- 
five guests at this Hut party, and I wasit. I 
found that out when we began to be seated 
at the huge table which was set out on the 
porch of the Collins’ Hut. 

“IT don’t intend to sit by my husband when 
I have the chance of getting polité Billy Bur- 
and see that I get real 
food,’ announced the athletic young matron, 
who had been tangoed almost into eternity, 
she rose with her plate in her hand, just Shoes 
we all been served with half-acre slices 
of rare roast beef. 

Here, hear Flo, every woman to some 
other woman’s husband and get fed!” ex 
claimed May Comyns; and forthwith every- 
body shuffled places and partners, with roast 
beef hovering in the air. was the only 
woman present to remain seated, and I felt 
it keenly. But as the table was a round one 
and the number uneven, I drew a husband 
that was not mine, on either side. 

‘he one on my left was a nice, clean shaven 
young broker, with a brow that denoted 
brains, but he shied after the first look at me, 
and began to scuffle with the neighbour's wife 
on the other side of him, over a hot buttered 
roll. 

The man on my right was the most promi- 
nent‘young lawyer in town, slated for a judge- 
ship and a perfect gentleman. I had met him 
the night before, when he stopped by to tell 
Charlotte what his wife said about the sup- 
ply of lemons, and he had been entirely 
rational. 

He had nodded to me out on the Hut steps 
as he was administering a spanking to his wife 
with a new tennis racquet he had brought her, 
and that was enough for mine from him. Over 
night he had gone primitive. 

‘Hey there, Char, give us the key for ‘Get 
out and get under,’” he shouted across the 


stone steps, 
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cloth, and he pounded the table as everybody 
roared out that classic, in between gulps of 
potatoes and beef. 

And from that moment on we lived in g 
tango to the entrancing song. 

A tlighty-looking blonde woman asked ber 
husband across the table if he had stopped by 
her mother's to see if their two joint ofispring 
were In the land of the living, and he apy 
swered with a roar of “* Get out and get under.” 


HE architect over at one corner was seated 
by a brown-eyed lass with a Madonna 
smile, and at the mention of kiddies | saw the 


smile turn inward, so I placed her as Grace 
Stevens, who has five. Her influence must 
have been restraining, for the architect 
hadn't yelled or pounded once, and in a lull, 
caused by a fresh supply of red beef, he began 
to say: 

“Japan has got her nerve to send the 
but with one accord the party swallowed hur- 
riedly and began to yell at the top of very tip- 
top lungs: 

“Get out and get under—— 

During the salad course I got the only at- 
tention paid me that evening. The good. 
looking youngster on my left, turned gentle. 
man by a prod from the woman beside him I 
feel sure, squared himself around and began 
to address a nice, inane remark of perfectly 
good sense to me. 

“Did you have a pleasant trip up from the 
South, Miss Berrywaithe, and do you like—?” 
but he got no further. The giant across the 


table, now on his third slice of the raw, looked 
at him and bellowed: 
“Oh, you highbrow, you Peter, ‘Get out 


and get under ‘ and they all joined in 
How Susan would have enjoyed an astral 
trip to my side just then! But I ate two slices 
of the red myself, and not one time during 
that hilarious meal did I think of that delayed 
letter in the scrawly handwriting. I felt bet- 
ter, and my nerves were becoming inhibited 
At last the viands had given out: and | 
must say we had one good provider and smart 
woman in the black-headed athlete who could 
manage to be the hostess of the feasts we had, 
play bridge in all her intellectual momeats 


and shout ‘Get out and get under . 
louder than the loudest! When it was cer 
tain we had devastated the kitchen. we ad 


journed to the terraces that led down from 
the grove to the lake. 

And I frankly confess that that moment 
was the most panicked one of my whole life. I 
had visions of all those young folks pairing off 
for strolls with their loving lifemates under 
the entrancing silver moon that was shimmer- 
ing down over the mountain into the undu- 
lating bosom of the grey lake: and I didn't see 
how | was going to stand being a third to any 
pair, or conspicuously sitting on the top step 
of that Hut alone, but I needn't have worried 
over any publicity for my lone state. 

First, there was a grand wrangle, that 
seemed at any moment likely to become a fist 
to fist fight, over the settling of bridge part- 
ners, and in less time than I thought it would 

take, from the general mix-up, six perfectly 
absorbed bridge games were in progress, and 
I was mercifully sunk in the oblivion of com- 
plete forgetfulness by all the party. 

“Oh, she’s all right—just don’t notice her, 
and she'll be happy out there mooning over 
something about her book, the dear,”’ I heard 
Charlotte say, as she shuffled her cards, and 
began to deal rapidly. 


OUNG Cormyns, my host, was playing at 
the table with Charlotte and Henry, and 
lL saw him half rise from his seat, as if in deter- 
mination. His evolution from the cave 0 
his ancestors to the gorgeous Hut in which I 
was his guest, was beginning to assert itself, 
but Charlotte leaned over and, with a strong 
arm, seated him back in his chair. 

“People who don’t play bridge expect to 
amuse themselves,”’ she affirmed decidedly. 

“And what would you talk to her about, 
Jimmy?" fluted his pretty wife, uneasily. 

“That do settle it,”” the would-be gallant 
answered in a relieved voice, as he lit a cigar- 
ette and plunged into the game. 

For three mortal hours that wonderful old 
moon and I kept tryst, after which with un- 
noticed courtesy, I betook myself to bed, and 
I don’t know what time the bridge games 
broke up, but I know I slept like a top. ! 
dreamed that my letter came, and when I 
opened it it was a nice, hot slice of roast beef. 
When I really waked, it was with the odour 
of frizzling bacon in my nostrils, which were 
turned towards the Collins’ Hut, and a raging 
void in my stomach. And just below me the 
breeze must have been having the same effect 
on my host, who was dressing rapidly, to 
judge from the hustle that came through the 
board floor, and admonishing his wife vigor 
ously at the same time. 

“Well, whatever Char says, I am not going 
to see a strange guest stuck in the mud in my 
house like that woman was yesterday. and 
old Bobilinks won’t come up and buzz her, 
then me to stay in town for the rest of the 
week. I haven't got sense enough to talk to 
her, but she is a nice lady and I for one wont 

(Continued on page 76) 
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| As 
Across AG 
lake frie; 
Between 
Sunrise 
Vou leave in the cool of the evening-—you 
, arrive before the heat of theday What bet 
” ter means of travel between Detroit and 
Butialo than a night journey by boat. a de- 
lightful evening on the water, a refreshing 
night's sleep, and a fascinating view of sunset 


and sunrise? 

: The Two Giants of the Great Lakes, 

of Detrott Il and City of Cleveland 111, make the trip 
acroes brie earty every evening and arrive at their destina 
tion carly the neat morning. These two «floating palaces" are 
qu ppe * th every medern convenience — beautiful cox 
parlors, music, telephones im every stateroom washed air 
ventilat.ng systems, splendid dining service, perfect atteudanes 

ofort of first-class hotel. 


ever 
“Take a D. & C. Boat when you go afloat.” 
Daily service between Detroit and Cleveland and Detroit and 
luff four trips weekly from Toledo and Detroit to Mackinac 
aed ports; special steamer Cleveland te Mackmac 
#0 trips weekly, no stops en route except Detroit and 
a! day trips between Detroit and ( leveland turing 


Alpena, Spee 
service between Tuiedo and Put-in May 


July and \uguet laily 

iiroad Tickets Accepted for Transportation 
» Db. & Lime steamers between Detroit and 
velaod, either direction. 


Information vo rates 
upon request. For vlustrated pamphiet and 
(reat Lakes map, send two-cent stamp to L. UG. Lewis, General 
Passeoger Agent. 

TALISMAN" —Send one dollar, of inoner onder, 
for good luck Golden Prog Men's Scarf Pin or Woman's 
Brooeh Pin, cet with Mezicam rubles and emerai:s. 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION COMPANY 
1 Warne Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Philip H. MeMillan, l’res. 
A. A. Sehants, Viee-Pres. & Gea. Myr. 
All D. & ©. steamers arrive and depart 
from Third Ave, Wharf, Detrort. 


INEXPENSIVE | 


omplete sets 
lor any room 

Your choice of 
olor scheme 


Write for 

BK ok bet 

Ershine-Danforth 
Corpor ation | 

2 West 47th St | 
New Vork : 


M 99 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


“Mum” neutralizes all bodily | 
odors as they occur. Preserves | 


the natural freshness of the body 
from bath to bath. | 


A great comfort at all seasons 
—a necessity in hot weather. 
25¢ at all drug- and department-stores 
“MUM” MFG. CO., 1106 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 
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June comes——and the lilacs are gone. Not for 
another year will they come back to nod to you from 
garden paths, with all their colorful beauty and match- 
less fragrance. 
But nature is kind. She has placed within the scope 


of man’s skill the power to immortalize their splendor 
in perfume. 


Lilas Arly--the truest flower-perfume ever made 
brings the breath of the garden to you 


through all the year. Not even the great 


purple clusters of lilacs themselves could 
give greater pleasure. 


Lilas Arly in Extract $3.00 and $1.00. 
Toilet Water $2.50. ‘Talcum Soc. 
Face Powder $1.00. Sachet $1.00. 


Send 15 cents to Riker & HEGEMAN 
Co., 340 West Fourth St., New York, 
for liberal sample bottle of 

Lilas Arly Extract. 


Y 
armon Cie. 


PARIS LONDON 


PRESENT TO THE 
AMERICAN WOMA 
DISCRIMINATION 
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Dress Shields 


Protect your sum- 
mer frocks with 
moisture proof 


shields. 


dress 
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AAJA 


A dainty scalp-cleanser, 
which thoroughly removes 
dandruff, dirt, and excessive 


oil, producing perfect 
scalp health and 
beautiful lustrous hair. 


On Sale at the 
Better Shops 


If your favorite store 
cannot supply you, we 
will forward your order 
postpaid upon receipt 


of $1.00. 


Free Trial Offer—¥ pon 
request, 


we will forward FREE a :am- 


ple sufhcient for one shampoo. 


Qrinon Cie. 
IMPORTERS 


452 FIFTH AVE.-NEW YORK. 
52 RUE RICHER-PARIS 
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HOUBIGANT 


QUELQUES 
VIOLETTES 


That peculiarly distinctive 
“woody” odor of the violet is an 
exquisite, shy melody from Na- 
ture’s solitudes. The art of Houbi- 
gant has succeeded in reproducing that melody. 


QUELQUES VIOLETTES is a chorus of 
violet odors. It has true lyric tone, the fresh- 
ness and lovableness of the violets themselves. 
Why not be the first in your 
acquaintance to possess this won- 
derful new violet fragrance ? 


At dealers and our stores 


os 


extract Talcum Powder 
Toilet Water Sachet and Soap 
Face Powder Sachet Envelope 


Sample bottle of this perfume 
sent on receipt of 20 cents. 


PARK & TILFORD 
NEW YORK 


Sole Agents for the United 
States and Canada 


QULLQUES VIOLETT®, & 


ROUBIGANT 


Ans 
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Outside Evidence 
of Inside Worth 


N attractive appearance — 
with three essential ele- 
ments, beauty, novelty, ele- 

gance — is always assured where 
you present a package of Park & 


Tilford Candies. 


Inside worth — purity, excellence, 
a “temptingly delicious” flavor—is 
always present in the incomparable 


candies made by Park & Tilford. 


PARK&TILFORD 
Chocolates and Bonbons 


greatest favorites of the great metropolis 
of New York, possess every characteristic 

of the best to be had anywhere. Candy 
| is the sweetest remembrance — the true 
symbol of sentiment — and the mission of 


PARK & TILFORD'S is to convey 


who appreciate finest confectionery. 


Sold by 6000 agents in the U. S. and everywhere 
in New York. Booklet of gift-box series gladly 
mailed you. Kindly give your dealer's name. 


PARK & TILFORD 


NEW YORK 
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see her treated like a leper for five solid days. 

Writing books is no crime, and I bet if I just 
| had time to read a few pages of one of hers I 

could make a hit with her—if the rest of you 
| boobs left me alone long enough to get up to 
_ her on the blind side.” 

“I'd rather you wouldn't try, Jimmy, but 
| I'll telephone Bobilinks right now, before he 
gets away from the house; Granny has such 
_ early breakfast.”’ And I heard the click of the 

receiver of the telephone by her bed, as May 
took it down and asked for her town connec- 
tion. 


ND this is the conversation that I heard 
as I lay lapped in fine linen. It was rough 
handling for one so tender and so tended. 
Fame is very little protection as a blanket 
against the blasts of raw life. 
“Hello, Bobilinks, this is your loving niece, 
Mary.” 


hustle up here on the eleven ten train. I will 
meet you over at Summerton with the car.” 


““No, nobody is ill; but I need you worse 
than if somebody were dying, for then I would 
know what to do.” | 


“The truth is, it’s a literary lady, and we 
don’t know what to do about her.” 


“Ves, literary—writes books; visiting 
Charlotte Hayes, and she brought her to visit 
us. We don’t know what to do with her or for 
her, and we want your help. This is serious.”’ 


“I don’t know what she has written. 
Jimmy can telephone to some one in New 
York and find out, if you don't place her when 
you get here. But I believe you will know 
about her, or will have courage to make her 
tell about herself. These men are all cow- 
ards,” 

“Oh, no. She is perfectly beautiful, in a 
queer, soft way. I never saw anybody like 
her. She can’t play tennis, and she can’t play 
bridge, but she - such a sweet disposition.” 


“Yes, that’s what I said—sweet and ten- 
der.” 


“Oh, no indeed! Just a kind of milk-fed 
chicken, you understand.” 

“Oh, Bobilinks, please! Gran’ will like to 
get rid of you for a few days up here, if you 
are going to visit her a whole month.” 

“No, you must come. I can’t stand this 
any longer. I hate to put the screws on you, 
but you know you promised when I gave that 
dinner-party to that man you had—Oh, you 
darling old sport! I'll meet you at four fif- 
teen. And, Bobilinks, she sleeps a lot, and 
you can get into the poker game at about 
eleven to-night. The men played until three 
last night, with roast beef sandwiches and beer 
at one thirty, loving wives catering. Good- 
bye, and thank you for saving the lives of all 
your friends.” 


“Yes, good-bye.” 


FoR fWo solid hours I lay in my soft bed and 
pondered. A milk-fed chicken! Yes, that 
is what I’m like. Can't hit a ball with either 
a tennis racquet or a golf stick. Can't gam- 
ble; choke when I try to smoke a cigarette, 
and have to gulp a perfectly good cocktail. 
Can’t swim, can't sail, can’t row, can’t yell 
“Get out and get under .. .,”’ but I did eat 
two slices of the beef. And worse—I’m sen- 
timental, and I was almost having nervous 
prostration because a man I had never seen 
had failed to write to me for three weeks. 
What real man would want a woman, who lay 
in a silk hammock and cuddled a love letter, 
for a wife, if he could get one he could tango 
backwards down eight steps and then roll 
down a terrace to end up with a spanking 
with a tennis racquet to make her take off her 
tennis shoes so he could put them on to play 
No man! 

And what is a book, anyway? Who reads 
books? All the world is tangoing, and how 
can they stop to read books or articles? And 
why write them? Why not tango? 

At the first shock of my hostess’ telephone 
conversation, I had made up my mind to 
quietly take my departure and tramp it back 
to civilization. I felt sure that I could be gone 
at least six hours before they missed me, and 
then I could hide in some convenient woods 
while they searched for me. I ought to reach 
the outskirts of habitations by night. But I 
changed my mind. I’ll stand my ground, and 
| take notes, and if I don’t turn out a grain-fed 
turkey by the time I have been training for 

six months, I don’t know my own blood, which 
_had some sport in it for several generations, 
| if I am to believe the Annals of the Harpeth 
| Valley, Tennessee. 


So, courageously, I decided to stay and do 
the best I could by Bobilinks, to help him pay 
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the debt for the dinner to the man who prob- 
ably wrote books, as painlessly as possible. 
My attitude was that of the lowliest of the 
meek, and I put myself slowly into a white 
embroidered tub muslin with the greatest 
humility, though George Brent had just a 
week ago spent a half hour hanging over the 
front gate persuading me that no woman ever 
had as pretty a frock as that before, and that 
I deserved it because no woman was ever so 
wonderful before, or could write such books, 
or had such a soul, or such eyeS’—or—I will 
appreciate George more energetically when | 
get home; but I wonder if he is milk-fed, too! 
He plays golf I know, but I never saw’ him 
tango, and I don’t believe he ever heard “‘ Get 
out and get under. . .” but just here, as 
I buttoned the last little black velvet button 
across the jacket into place, I heard a com.* 
motion and looked out on the terrace to see 
what could be happening. 


I HAD mooned long in my room and what I 
knew must be Bobilinks was arrived. He 
had a girl in each arm, and one hung around 
his neck in the rear, while Char was whistling 
“Get out and get under—” for him to tango 
all three as near to the edge of the ravine as 
he dared. For a moment I felt faint, but sud 
denly all my Southern pride rose into a per 
fect storm and with a whirl I descended the 
stairs with my fighting blood well up—in my 
cheeks. 

For several long minutes I stood in my old 
place on the steps and, with a slightly bored 
expression curling my lips, also raising my 
left eyebrow, I looked calmly down on the 
wriggling bunch of blowsy girls and one per- 
spiring man. 

“Now beat it, girls, and let me lead Bobilinks 
to the lady,” I heard May say in a husky 
stage whisper, as the group of backsteppers 
accomplished a side manceuvre, and then a 


tur. 

They played the square game, and with the 
friendliest variety of indifferent nods to me. 
they betook themselves down to the bath- 
house to get ready for a plunge. 

May led up the victim, performed the 
sacrificial ceremonies and then sprinted after 
the rest. 

Alone, Bobilinks and I faced each other, to 
the death . . . to complete surrender. 

“Miss Berrywaithe, this is great to sce 
you,” he said, as he came up two steps at a 
time and enveloped both my hands and eyes 
in his, with such a delightful sort of radiance 
that I sank down on the steps with the weak- 
ness of sudden emotion. 

“Don’t speak to me kindly that way. | 
can’t stand it,” I said with a tremor in my 
voice. “Don’t you know ‘Get out and get 
under ...?’” And for about the most 
elongated second of my life I looked my 
martyrdom straight from my soul into that of 
the perfectly strange man who had been in 
troduced to me by the distinctive title of 
“* Bobilinks.”’ 

The response was delicious, as his husky 
shoulders began to shake and his nice wide, 
firm mouth and Irish eyes fairly rioted in 
mirth. 


“Poor lady,” he said in a most lovely 
boom of a voice, as he moved two inches 
nearer me along the steps, “‘when I realized 
it was you who was captured up here with 
these barbarians, | came as fast as steam and 
gasoline could carry me to the rescue. Thanks 
be that I find you in fairly good condition 
not completely demolished.” 

“But [ am,” I answered humbly. “I don't 
exist any more, and I don’t know what to do 
about it. I’m nobody, and I don’t know how 
to find myself.” 

“Well, | know you, and I’ve found you at 
last, thank goodness,” he answered with 
something that sounded so near like deferen 
tial tenderness in his voice that my poor 
wounded spirit turned its face from the wal! 
and began to take nourishment from his hand 

‘““You speak to me as though you had read 
some of the things I was foolish enough t 
write, and then had forgiven me for doing it, 
I faltered, with a laugh in my eyes but the 
tremor still on my lips. 

For a moment he looked at me in blank 
astonishment, and my heart sank as I felt 
that even he was going to turn from me now 
that he was face to face with my ignominy 
I was going to beg him not to, if I promised to 
give up my profession for life, or at least 
never to mention it in his presence again, i! 
he would just be kind to me for a few days. 
when the roar of the returning Hutters came 
from the ravine. And again I had a glimpse 
into pandemonium. Only this time I had a 
companior. by my side, and the fact that he 
was there, gave the Aborigines courage to say 
good evening to me as they came to slap Bobi- 
links on the back, and express their gratitude 
for his presence. Jimmy Comyns had the 
courage, or carelessness, to say heartily how 
grateful he was for having him to come “to 
save our lives.” 

“He is the only genuine highbrow we ever 
owned, Miss Berrywaithe, and he’s up here 
just to show his parlour tricks to you,” he 

(Continued on page 78) 
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A Surprise Party to Mark Twain by His Characters 


As You Look 


at the various characters 
— “ Tom wyer,” “Huck Finn,” 
“Pudd’nhead Wilson’’—recollections 
of the books of Mark Twain are 
brought to mind. 


“Huck Finn,” “The Prince and the 
Pauper’ —those great boys’ books 
which charmed you in your youth 
and that still delight young folks of 
all ages —““Joan cf Arc,”’ that charm. 
ing romance and wonderful biography ; 
“The Innocents Aboard” and “Rough- 
ing two splendid travel 
booksinexpressibly funny; his es- 
says—that show him as the sane and 
indignant foe of hy risy; his short 
stories that make him known as the 
master of pathos. 


If you have read all his books, then 

know the transcendent genius of 

ark Twain-—the philosopher, the 

humorist, the dreamer, the reformer 

—the greatest American of his time. 
There is a uniform set of 


MARK 
TWAIN'S 
WORKS 


At a special price 


that contains all of his collected writ- 
ings. It is offered at but $1.00 per 
volume for the 25 volumes, and you 
pay only $2.00 monthly. This is the 
smallest price at which the collected 
works of an author like Mark Twain 
have ever been offered. 


Mark Twain made a great sacrifice 
to make this possible, by accepting 
a small royalty; we produced the best 
set possible for the price in order to 
make it a lasting monument to his 
genius. 

If you have not a set of Mark 
Twain's Works in your library—you 
owe it to yourself to investigate our 
special offer—which will be withdrawn 
when the supply of the present edition 
is exhausted. 


The 25 volumes are 
sent at our expense 
for you to judge. 


Let us send you a set in THE 
HARPER WAY: All charges pre- 
paid. Examine the books ten days 
—if you do not like them, send them 
back at our expense. If you keep 

em, pay monthly or send $23.00 
within thirty days. “Harper's Maga- 
zine” or “The North American Re- 
view” will also be sent for one year. 
Just give us your name and address 
on the coupon below and the books 
will be sent for you to judge. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, New York City 
Please send me in THe Harper Way, 
carriage free, a set of MARK TWAIN'S 
WORKS, twenty-five volumes, cloth bind- 
ing, and enter my name as a subscriber for 
one year to HARPER'S MAGAZINE, under 
the terms of your offer. It is understood I 
may retain the set for ten days, and at the 
expiration of that time if I do not care for 
the books, I will return them at your ex- 
pense, and you will cancel the subscription 
to the MaGcazine. If I keep the books, I 
will remit $2.00 a month until the full price 
of the books and the MAGAZINE, $25.00, 
has been paid. H.B.6 


Signature 


Send books to a 


“The North American Review" may be 
substituted for “ Harper's Magazine.” 


Rondelle Jewelry 


WEET Girl Graduates were 
thought of in making 


The Juliet Gift Set 


Heightens their joy in the occa- 
sion perpetuates it long after 


the occasion. 

Exquisite uniform Veil Pins and Hat 
Pins in handsome case. Set illustrated is 
made in genuine faceted amethyst and 
decorated 14-karat gold. Other styles 
also in large variety. 

Such a set is just what she would 
choose. Graduation comes but once— 
make the gift that combines Elegance with 
Refinement. 


ILLUSTRATED, WITH 
CASE, $16.00. 


W rite for little Rondelle Book. 


“ «aT 


Ronpel-E 


DAY, CLARK & CO., 
NEWARK. N. J. 


VEWELERS 


Irish Crochet 
Collar 


is a sample of the 
exquisite work done 
by the more than 100 
Irish Peasant Girls 
now associated with 
the Bucks Cottage 
Workers Agency. Such 
beautiful collars are ex- 
ceptionally reasonable, 
ranging in price from 


$3.00 to $3.50 each 


This is the “Coxcomb & Ringie” design, and should be 
mentioned when ordering. The “Bucks Lace Book” 
illustrating hundreds of just as beautiful pieces, we will 
gladly send you. Send for il today. 


Mrs. Melba Armstrong 
Olney, Bucks, England 
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/ 
E have reproduced in 
“Waterfall”, one of the 
most delightful of Che- 


ruit’s evening coats, down to 
its most exact detail. 


Sporting a be-flowered lining and 
banded in velvet to give it color 
contrast and character, this wrap 
is already one of the season's 
favorites and is procurable at all 
the smart shops and department 
stores. 

If your favorite shop does not 
have it, write us its name and 
address and we will see that you 
are satisfied. 


S. EINHORN & SON 
112 Madison Avenue, New York 


4, 


% 


4, 


— Registration Applied For- 


EE that Som 


is on the inside of your after- 
noon coat or evening wrap. 


It is your assurance that the 
material is WATERFALL, the 
most beautiful and serviceable of 
this season's newest fabrics—as 
lightsome and fetching as it is 
practical and wearable. 


Especially adaptable for summer 
evening wraps or coats with new- 
fashioned tendencies as it is soft 
enough to be draped cleverly and 
so beautiful in itself that few 
trimmings are necessary. 


Made in a wealth of soft light 
shades as well as the deep neutral 
tones. WATERFALL is for 
sale by the yard at all up-to-date 
shops. Write for samples and 
the name of the place where you 
can buy it. 


Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc. 
397 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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very often. 


by analysis. 


Ten Minutes 
Before Dinner 


Now come the days when cooking isn’t pleasant. 
like to linger out-doors. Many a time a hearty, ready- 


cooked meal will help you. 


The ideal meal for the hungry is Baked Beans. 
nourishing than meat. 


Serve the new-style Beans, the zestful kind, the kind that 
men enjoy. That kind can’t be served too often. On many 
a hot day, when mealtime comes, you'll be glad to think of 
these meals on the shelf. 


PorkK« BEANS 


When the Housewife Serves Van Camp’s 


All winter we've urged you to please the men, by serving 
Baked Beans as they like them. 


Now our plea is to please yourself. 


You 


It’s more 


BAKED WITH 
TOMATO SAUCE 


Also Baked Without the Sauce 
10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


Until you know Van Camp's, Baked Beans will never gain their 
rightful place in your home. 


be Old-time baked beans —crisp, mushy and broken—were not served 


Only the strongest digestions could deal with them at all. 


ee They were never half-baked. 
te The Van Camp chefs created a new kind. The beans are picked out 


The sauce we bake with them has a wondrous zest. 


at very high heat. 

Van Camp's has multiplied Baked Bean popularity. The dish is a 
delicacy. The folks at your table will welcome Van Camp's as often as 
you will serve them. 


Please learn the difference, if you do not know it. 
reveal it so you can't forget. 


Buy a can of Van Camp’s Beans to try. 
them the best you ever ate, your grocer will refund your money. 


They are baked in steam ovens—baked for hours in small parcels — 
They come out whole and mellow and easy to digest. 


A single meal will 


If you do not find 
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called from the middle of the living-room, as 
Bobilinks and I again seated ourselves on the 
steps to watch a tennis game that two of the 
girls, dripping from the lake, were beginning 
with their husbands. 

“Isn't it awful for you to have me left in a 
basket on your doorstep like this?” 

“You don't know how nice it really is, and 
I hate to tell you,” he answered with a mis 
chievous laugh, that made me somehow feel 
like a little girl who is being teased about 
something that she doesn’t understand, but 
really likes it. 

And then we had another “Get out and get 
under”™’ roast beef, high-spirited dinner, in 
which Bobilinks held as good a hand as any 
of the others, though he did find time to say 
some lovely things to me in between roars, 
and even quieted the tumult enough once to 
make them all listen to a remark that I had 
ventured to him in a timid aside and which hit 
the risibles of the savages to a most flattering 
and comforting extent for me. After which 
began the evening of my life, out under the 
moon that the night before had been so sym- 
pathetic with lonely little me. I even felt the 
Ancient Lady smiled warmly on me across 
the silver lake. 

Of course it was the magic of the ancient 
Cove, but to this day I do not see how he 
managed it so well, under the circumstances. 
First we just talked about things in general, 
only slightly interrupted by the squabbles 
that came from the bridge game in progress 
in the living-room beyond us, and then very 
gradually about things in particular. With- 
out at all alarming my ragged nerves, he let 
me see that he had read what I had written, 
much of it, and was particularly interested 
in the “‘Wise and Foolish Feminist” articles, 
and before I realized it I was pouring into his 
sympathetic ears ideas and data that I hadn't 
dared use in them, and he was up in the air 
with delighted rapture. I had never talked 
like that in all my life, and before I halted to 
think, I had led him into some of my sacred 
depths, which I had been afraid to explore by 
myself. Also, I found, when his voice sank 
lower as the moon rose higher and the bridge 
games got tense enough to be quiet, that there 
are pools in a man’s nature that make most 
womanhood look like the veriest shallows. 

“Real love is psychic union that has taken 
place across time and distance, and is at last 
manifesting itself on the material plane,” he 
said softly after we had taken an unusually 
deep plunge and had been silent for a few min- 
utes to catch our breath. 

“Yes, IL am beginning to suspect that it has 
to have its roast beef and golf and-— Get out 
ind get under—’ side to amount to anything,” 

i answered with the laugh of the intensely 
happy. as I rose and ran down the steps away 
from him, even to the brink of the lake. 
wanted to go somewhere swiftly-——and be fol- 
lowed. 


ON’'T let me talk as I’ve been doing to 

you any more,” I said softly, as he came 
up by my side, down on the very edge of the 
waves. “It’s not proper conversation for 
strangers—it's—it’s—too fast. I don’t even 
know your name!” 

“Dear,” he said as he took my hand in his 
with tentative daring, “it wasn’t quite fair 
not to tell you, for I saw right away that you 
didn't know who I am,—-but——but—that is 
I'm Robert Hayes Witte, of the Critic—and 

—and now are we strangers? 

For several very paralyzed minutes I stood 
perfectly still and reeled mentally, while my 
heart again turned over, woke wide awake and 
began to question with tragic directness. 

“I've always known that some day I was 
going to have a head-on collision with Ro- 
mance, and it’s come; but don't you be 
stunned, too,”’ the warm voice went on, just 
above my head, and I couldn't tell whether 
the hand that held mine drew me those two 
steps nearer, or whether I took them of my 
own accord. 

““You didn't write to me for weeks—and— 
and—"* I gasped out with the most weak- 
minded little sob. 

“TI was trying to scotch the collision, for I 


' saw it ahead, and no man wants to go vol- 


untarily into a wreck,”’ he said with a sudden 
stern bitterness tightening up his voice, as he 
literally threw my hand away from him. 
““You had become too much in the life o 
literary shopman; and then fate did a thing 
-with a wave of his freed hand at 
all the treac ee loveliness of the night 
about us—“‘to me!”’ 

“Oh, you are “ubtede—9 m just worse 
than nothing!’ ’ I exclaimed, as I recaptured 
the hand with both mine and held on tight. 

“I've found out since I've been he re how small 
I am, and I’m not worth your—” but just as 
I was about to put into eloquent plea my new 
found status in the scheme of life, with a tre- 
mendous “‘Get out and get under—’’ the 
bridge party in the Hut broke up and streamed 
out to the shore. 

“Come on, Bobilinks, old chap. Now’s 
time for poker for yours,” said Jimmy, with 
difficulty concealing sympathy in his voice, 
as he came up beside us. “‘Char and the girls 


' are going to havea real kimono heart-to-heart 
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and put witch-hazel on each other's wounds 
up mn her room, to amuse Miss Berrywaithe, 
until time to make our roast beef sandwiches 
in the wee-small. Come on!” 

We went. What else could we do? 

That night, true to variety, I lay awake and 
planned a literally romantic finish for Bobj. 
links and his scruples, but it didn’t happen, 
It was otherwise. 

The delicious scrawly letter that cany up 
with my breakfast tray changed my wind 
and made me a suggestion to use against him. 
He had written in the last night's lowly strain, 
in which | was likened to a sort of precious 
jewel that had to have a miracle of nop. 
domestic setting. I didn’t like it very much, 
and I thought about things I had lately 
learned very deeply before | answered his 
letter, with «true wiliness telling him that | 
felt that I had best rest all morning, but that 
I would see him at luncheon, and that | 
thought the afternoon saunter in a punt along 
the lake shore would be delightful. 

Instead of resting, | spent the entire morn 
ing in thinking and deciding, also “lovelying” 
myself, and the result must have been some 
thing tremendous for even the young huskies 
already at work on the chops and peas at the 
luncheon-table paused to consider and remark 
on my frock. 

“Not that I would want to take it out in 
the punt very much, Bobilinks,” said the 
artistically appreciative architect, who was 
the only other man in camp for the day. 
“Char says it ‘cost a cool thousand in 
France. 

“Francs, not dollars,”” said Char across 
her chop bone. “Be careful of it, Bobilinks, 
for | want it to set off my garden-party next 
week, and I wouldn't have let her bring it if ] 
had known.” 


T LAST we escaped, and spent a deli- 

ciously miserable afternoon in the punt 
tied up under a weeping willow, 

half hour is a long time for a man to main- 
tain a mental position of extreme humbleness, 
especially with a woman trying to coax him 
out of it, and by the three-quarters Bobilinks 
was as insistent as if I had been any private 
citizen of his acquaintance, 

“You'll have to marry somebody, and how 
could I trust any other man with you, and all 
you mean to me, and both our futures?" he 
urged, as he carefully slid down in the punt 
until he sat crouched at my feet. That was 
about at four ten. 

“I’m glad you rubbed that theory of the 
materialized psychics of love well into my 
understanding yesterday before I knew that 
you were you, because we really are mate- 
rially strangers and this is impossibly awful,” 
I said as I bent and laid my cheek against his 
head that rested on my knee, at about five 
fifteen. And while I had him helpless in the 
circ le of my arm, I offered him his conditions. 

“IT won't do it!” he exclaimed in perfect 
horror, as he drew away from me. “l 
wouldn't dare. You!” 

“It’s the condition of this ridiculously sud 
den agreement, and if you don’t, we will wait 
a decorous time for you to come down South 
to the Harpeth Valley to court me under 
Susan’s rooftree. You don’t know Susan, 
and how she feels about me. It may mean a 
long delay—-and I've been lonesome for you so 
long.”” I both wheedled and commanded. 

At five-twenty he yielded reluctantly to 
pressure, and I yielded myself to him, as he 
swung me out cf the punt, long enough I 
hoped to make him deliriously happy—es 
pecially delirious, so he would be partly un 
conscious while playing the part I had assigned 
him in the drama of my justification. 

\nd I laid my scene well, for the Aborigines 
had just returned to their mates in an espe 
cially uxorially exuberant state of spirits, and 
were waiting on the terrace to rough-house 
Bobilinks, with respectful apologies to_me. 

‘Now!” I commanded, just as we reached 
the long terrace that dropped with two steep 
descents from the side of the Comyns’ Hut 
down to the lake, ‘“‘use Charlotte's racquet, 
right there beside you.” 

“Oh, Lord!”’ he muttered, as he gritted his 
teeth, but I saw my Bobilinks was a man 
among men. 

“Quick,” I gasped, and quicker than quick 
he reached down for the racquet, whirled me 
across his knee just as the giant had done his 
mate the day before, gave me three stinging 
spanks in the place where spankings belong, 
held me aloft a second while he kissed me with 
a smack that could have been heard across 
the lake. Then he rolled me down the terrace, 
sliding after me like mad, and as I caught by 
a tag of royal Cluny Jace to the snag that hi ad 
saved Lou's life two days before, he re: iched 
down with his foot, shoved me splash into the 
lake and rolled in after me yelling the “Get 
out and get under—” tune as he came up with 
me and the devastated Paris creation sputtet- 
ing in his arms. I might have known that 
when Robert Hayes Witte did a thing he 
would do it well, in both spirit and letter, but 
that was the triumph of my life and always 
will bé, no matter how much I may be decor- 
ated by Academies of Fine Arts. I only rearet 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Beautiful Summer Shoes 


HE touch of refinement and distinc- 
tion that the smartly dressed woman 
seeks in her footwear is strikingly 


apparent in the new CAMMEYER 


models for summer. 


New York 


Branch DeLee ~ 351 fifth Avenue 
bxcluSive footwear 


De Luxe Catalogue on re- 
quest to Department 200 
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incomprehensible still. 


Jaffery 


(Continued from page 27) 


of the original manuscripts; my own placid 
disassociation from the literary side of the 
executorship. She had accepted them-——not 
without protest; but she had in fact accepted 
them. Now she struck a reef of things more 
Jafiery had lied to 
her outrageously. I, for one, hold her justi- 
fied in her flaming indignation. 

But what on earth could | do? What on 
earth could my poor Barbara do? We sat, 
both of us, racking our brains for some fan- 
tastic invention, while Doria, like a diminu- 
tive tragedy queen, walked about my library 
inveighing against Jaflery and crying for her 
manuscripts. And I dared not know anything 
at all about them. She had every reason to 
reproach me. 

Barbara, feeling very uncomfortable, said: 
“You mustn't blame Hilary. When Adrian 
died each of the executors took charge of a 
special department. Jaflery Chayne did not 
interfere with Hilary’s management of finan- 
cial affairs, and Hilary left Jaffery free with 
the literary side of things. It has worked very 
well. This silly muddle about the manuscripts 
doesn't matter a little bit.” 

“But it does matter,” cried Doria. 

And it did. Now that she knew that those 
sacred manuscripts written by the dear, dead 
hand had not been destroyed by printers, 
every fibre of her passionate self craved their 
possession. We argued futilely, as people 
must, who haven't the ghost of a case. 


DUT why has Jaffery lied?” 

“The manuscript of The Diamond Gate,” 
I declared,again perjuring myself,“‘has nothing 
whatever to do with Jaflery and me. As I've 
told you it was not among Adrian's papers 
which we went through together. We're nar- 
rowed down to The Greater Glory. Possibly,” 
said 1, with a despairing flash, “Jaffery had 
to pull it about so much and deface it with his 
own great scrawl, that he thought it might 
pain you to see it, and so he told you that it 
had disappeared at the printer's. Now that 
remember, he did say something of the kind.” 

“Ves, he did,” said Barbara. 

Doria brushed away the hypothesis. “‘ You 
poor things! You're merely saying that to 
shield him. A blind imbecile could see through 
you—”’ I have already apologised to you for 
our being the unconvincing liars that we 
were—** you know nothing more about it than 
I do. You ought to, as I’ve already said. 
But you don’t. In fact, you know consider- 
ably less. Shall I tell you where the manu- 
scripts are at the present moment?” 

‘*No, my dear,” said Barbara, in the plain- 
tive voice of one who has come to the end of a 
profitless talk; for you cannot imagine how 
utterly wearied we were with the whole of 
the miserable business. “Let us wait till 
Jaffery comes home. It won't be so very 
long.” 

“Yes, Doria,’ said I, soothingly, Bar- 
bara’s right. You can’t condemn a man 
without a hearing?”’ 

Doria laughed scornfully. ““Can’t 1? Ima 
woman, my dear friend. And when a woman 
condemns a man unheard, she’s much more 
merciful than when she condemns him after 
listening to his pleadings. Then she gets 
really angry, and perhaps does the man in- 
justice.” 

I gasped at the monstrous proposition; 
but Barbara did not seem to detect anything 
particularly wrong about it. 

any rate,” said I, “whether you con- 
demn him or not, we can't do anything until 
he comes home. So we had better leave it at 
that.” 

“Very well,” said Doria. “Let us leave it 
for the present. I don’t want to be more of a 
worry to you dear people than I can help. 
But that’s where Adrian’s manuscripts are, 
both of them—’’ and she pointed to the key 
of Jaffery’s flat hanging with its staring label 
against my library wall. 


Or course it was rather mean to throw the 
entire onus on Jaffery. But again, what 
could we do? Doria put her pistol at our 
heads and demanded Adrian’s original man- 
uscripts. She had every reason to believe in 
their existence. Wittekind had never seen 
them. Vandal and Goth and every kind of 
barbarian that she considered Jaffery to be, 
it was inconceivable that he had deliberately 
destroyed them. It was equally inconceivable 
that he had sold the precious things for vulgar 
money. They remained therefore in his pos- 
session. Why did he lie? We could supply 
no satisfactory answer; and the more solu- 
tions we offered the more did we confirm in 
her mind the suspicion of dark and nefarious 
dealings. If it were only to gain time in order 
to think and consult, we had to refer her to 
the absent Jaffery. 

““My dear,” said I to Barbara, when we 
were alone, “‘ we're in a deuce of a mess.” 

afraid we are.” 

“‘Henceforward,”’ said I, “we're going to 


_ live like selfish pigs, with no thought about 


anybody but ourselves and our own little pig 


_and about anything outside our nice, com- 


fortable sty.” 
“We'll do nothing of the kind,”’ said Bar- 


“You'll see,” saidI. “I'ma lion of cgotism 
when I'm roused.”’ 

We dined and had a pleasant evening 
Doria did not raise the disastrous topic, byt 
talked of Marienbad and her visits, and dis. 
cussed the modern tendencies of the drama 
She prided herself on being in the forefront of 
progress, and found no dramatic salvatiog 
outside the most advanced productions of the 
Incorporated Stage Society. I pleaded for 
beauty, which she called wedding-cake. She 
pleaded for courage and truth in the presep. 
tation of actual life, which I called dull and 
stupid photography which any dismal fool 
could do. We had quite an exciting and 
entirely profitless argument. 


“1™ net going to listen any longer,” she 
“ cried at last, ‘to your silly old early Vic. 
torian platitudes!”’ 

“And I,” I retorted, “‘am not going to be 
browbeaten in my own home by one-foot. 
nothing of crankiness and chiffon.” 

So, laughingly, we parted for the night, the 
best of friends. If only, I thought, she could 
sweep her head clear of Adrian, what a fas. 
cinating little person she might be. And | 
understood how it had come to pass that our 
hulking old ogre had fallen in love with her 
so desperately. 

The next morning | was in the garden, 
superintending the planting of some roses in 
a new bed, when Doria, in hat and furs, came 
through my library window, and sang out a 
good-bye. I hurried to her. 

“Surely not going already? I thought you 
were at least staying to lunch.”’ 

No; she had to get back to town. The car, 
ordered by Barbara, was waiting to take her 
to the station. 

“I'll see you into the train,”’ said I. 

“Oh, please don’t trouble.”’ 

“I will trouble,”’ I laughed, and I accom. 
panied her down the slope to the front door 
where stood Barbara by the car and Franklin 
with the luggage. Doria and I drove to the 
station. For the few minutes before the train 
came in, we walked up and down the plat. 
form. She was in high spirits, full of jest and 
laughter. An unwonted flush in her checks 
and a brightness in her deep eyes rendered 
her perfectly captivating. 

“I haven't see you looking so well and so 
pretty for ever such a long time,” I said. 

The flush deepened. ‘“‘You and Barbara 
have done me al! the good in the world. You 
always do. Northlands is a sort of Fontaine 
de Jouvence for weary people.”’ 


‘| ‘HAT was as graceful as could be... And when 

she shook hands with me a short while 
afterwards through the carriage window, she 
thanked me for our long-sufferance with more 
spontaneous cordiality than she had ever 
before exhibited. I returned to my roses, feel- 
ing that, after all, we had done something to 
help the poor little lady on her way. If I had 
been a cat, I should have purred. After an 
hour or so, Barbara summoned me from my 
contemplative occupation. 

“Yes, dear?”’ said I, at the library window. 

‘Have you written to Rogers?” 

Rogers was a plumber. 

‘‘He’s a degraded wretch,” said I, “and 
unworthy of receiving a letter from a clean- 
minded man.” 

‘*Meanwhile,”’ said Barbara, servants’ 
bathroom continues to be unusable.” 

‘Good God!” said I, “does Rogers hold 
the cleanliness of this household in his awful 
hands?” 

does.” 

“Then I will sink my pride and write to 
him.” 

“Write now,” said Barbara, leading me to 
my chair. “You ought to have done tt 
three days ago.”’ 

So with three days’ bathlessness of my 
domestic staff upon my conscience, and with 
Barbara at my elbow, I wrote my summons. I 
turned in my chair, holding it up in my hand 

“Is this sufficiently dignified and imperious? 

I began to declaim it. “Sir, it has been 
brought to my notice that the pipes—" 
broke off short *‘Hullo!”’ said I, my eyes on 
the wall, “what has become of the key © 
Jaffery’s flat?” 

There was the brass-headed nail on which 
I had hung it, impertinently and nakedly 
bright. The labelled key had vanished. | 

“You've got it in your pocket, as usual, 
said Barbara. 

may say that I have a habit of losing 
things and setting the household from the 
butler to the lower Myrmidons of the kitchen 
in frantic search, and calling in gardeners and 
chauffeurs and nurses and wives and children 
to help, only to discover that I have had the 
wretched object in my pocket all the tme 
So accustomed is Barbara to this wolf cry 
that if I came up to her without my head an 
informed her that I had lost it, she would be 
profoundly skeptical. 

But this time I was blameless. “I havent 
touched it,” I declared, “and I saw it this 
morning.” 4 

“I don’t know about this morning,” said 
Barbara. “But I grant you it was there 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Begin 7 Days 
With Bran 


} You will then know why 
} doctors advise it. And 
} you'll want every day to 
be like them. 

Clear bran will do, but 
nobody likes it. Better 
serve it in a tempting form. 

Pettijohn’s is soft wheat 
} flaked, with 25% bran rolled 
into it. The flakes are de- 
. licious, the bran is hidden. 
} It forms an inviting dainty. 
| Try a week of Petti- 
john’s. It will win you for- 
ever by its taste and effects. 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn't Pettijohn’s, 
send us his name and 15 cents in stamps 
for a package by parcel post. We'll 
then ask your store to supply it. Ad- 
dress The Quaker Oats Company, 
Chicago. (896) 
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“Mualleret’’ model, in chiffon 
taffeta; pretty bodice and full skirt in 
beautiful shirring effect. Similar 
style and qualily are sold elsewhere 
$22.50. Sises 1410 44, inall the lat- 
est shades, alsoin black and in while. 


Price, $14.75 


Chai aing Summer Dress of fine 
dotted voile trim: ied with hemstitches. * Marie 


No. 475. Simple little French dress of unusual No. 830. 


striped fabric, with collar and cuffs of sheer 
batiste, bow-tie and belt of black satin ribbon. 
The full skirt and bolero-effect waist are finish- 
ed with deep hemstitched bands of the material. 
Comes in white with stripes of either light blue, 
pink, lavender or black. Sizes 14 to 44. 


Price, $6.50 


HESE illustrations are only a few of our Special Series of “The Society 

Woman’s Summer Frocks” at prices ranging from $4.75 to $14.75. 
Write for Folder “H,” showing these exclusive styles. No matter which one 
of our pretty frocks you may try on, when you see how smart and be- 
coming it is, you will not resist the temptation of writing at once for a few 
more. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. When ordering, kindly 
enclose money order. : 


E. CHARLES ~- 62 West 47th Street, New York 


MISS MARGUERITE’S Department 


Antoinetic” fichu effect, full skirt. Real value 
$12.50. Comes in cither gray, tan or while 


grou nd with black, brown, blue or lavender dots. 


Price, $5.50 


A large assortment in a wide range of prices. 


Lane Bryant 


BABY 
NEEDS 


A 287— Batiste 
dress, beauti- 
fully hand-em- 
broidered,scal- 
lea ped and 
hand-smocked 
in pink or 
hlue, front and 
back. Sizes lto 


3 years. 3.75 


A293— Dress 
for boy or girl 
Il to 3 years. 
Finest Impe- 
rial chambray 
in biue, pink, 
fan or white. 
Hand-feather- 
Stitched in 
Grecian block 
design, with 
French knots 
\ and pin tucks. 
1.65 


the baby 
and the small 
boy or girl 
our apparel ts 
uniquely dis- 
tinctive, with 
all the dainty 
“mother 
touches” and 
costs here 
less than 
you would 
have to pay 
for materi- 
als alone. 


Complete layettes (20 pieces) 6.95 up. 
esses 39 up. 
Iliustrated booklet sent out of town 

upon request to Dept. A-é. 
Lane Bryant, 25 West 38th St., N. Y. 
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Club Cocktails 


Offered by all good hostesses 
whenever the occasion de- 
mands a cocktail of surpassing 
richness and flavor. 


So simple to serve — merely 
strain through ice. No mixing; 
no fussing with different ingre- 
dients. 


CLUB COCKTAILS are mixed 
by experts and then are aged 
im the wood, to secure the true 
Perfection of the blend. 


All Varieties at Your Dealer's 
G.F.HEUBLEIN & BRO. 


Hartford New York London 
Importers of the famous Brand's A-I Sauce 
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e, HE superiority of Henry Tetlow’s Gossamer was positively \ 
EE; established in 1876, when the judges of the Centennial Exposi- 
ey tion awarded highest honors to the Henry Tetlow preparasons, 
i stating “that for purity of material, naturalness of effect and 
harmlessness to the skin, they are superior to any exhibited 
by the world.” Today, Henry Tetlow’s Face Powder is widely 


j used in Europe in preference to French powders. 


HENRY TETLOW'S |} 
GOSSAMER 


is put up in a box with telescoping cover which is fitted with \ 

an inner container from which the powder may be poured ' H 

into the puff-box without spilling. This container also | 
keeps the powder clean and dry and conserves its perfume. 

Henry Tetlow’s Gossamer has never been surpassed as a quality preparation for the | 

woman of fashion and refinement. Made in White, Flesh. Cream, Pink and Brunette 

tints. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


HENRY TETLOW CO. 


For a trial portion, simply send a card to the ~sakers. 


Phi.adelphia 


Established in 1849. 


4 You’ve Tried the Rest 
\ Now Try the Best 


“~~ Uniforms for Maids and Nurses 


Made of excellent fabrics that will give satisfaction. Individually 
styled and perfectly tailored. Distinctively new style features are 
“needled” into both High and Low neck ¥ Uniforms. 
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BASSINETTE 


WITH CRADLE ATTACHMENT 
OUR OWN REATIO 


Attachment 


Featuring: Detachable Basket, fitted 
with handle—strong, double support. 
Equipped with wardrobe drawer, re- 
versible hood, Dutch wheels. Finished 
in white enamel. Daintily trimmed with 
and silk ri ws. Ma 
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(Cradle attachment $2.50 additional) 
Special offering: FREE during = 


and July—a detachable curtain for 
Josef Bassinette. (Regular price $3.50.) 
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COVERLEY HATS 


Coverley Hats are specially designed for 
country life and sports wear. 
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yesterday evening, because Doria drew our 
attention to 

“Doria!’’ I cried, and I rose, with mouth 
agape, and our eyes met in a sudden stare. 

“‘Good Heavens! do you think she has taken 

“Who else?” said I. “She came out from 
here to say good-bye to me in the garden. 
She had the opportunity. She was preter- 
naturally animated and demonstrative at 
the station—your sex’s little guileful way ever 
since the world began. She had the stolen 
key about her. She's going straight to Jaf- 


| fery’s flat to hunt for those manuscripts.’ 


“Well, let her,”’ said Barbara. ‘“‘We know 
she can’t find them, because they don't 
exist.” 

“But, my darling Barbara,” I cried, 
“everything else does. And everything else 
is there. And there’s not a blessed thing 
locked up in the place!” 

“Do you mean—?” she cried aghast. 

“Yes, I do. I must get up to town at 
once and stop her.” 

“I'll come with you,” said Barbara. 

So once more, on altruistic errand, I mo- 
tored post haste to London. We alighted at 
St. Quentin’s Mansions. My friend the 


_ porter came out to receive us. 


“Has a lady been here with a key of Mr. 


| Chayne’s flat?” 


“No, sir, not to my knowledge.” 

We drew breaths of relief. Our journey 
had been something of a strain. 

“Thank goodness!”’ said Barbara. 

“Should a lady come, don’t allow her to 
enter the flat,”’ said I. 

“T shouldn't give a strange lady entrance 
in any case,”’ said the porter. 

“Good!” said I, and I was about to go. 
But Barbara, with her ready common sense, 
took me aside and whispered: 

“Why not take all these compromising 
manuscripts home with 

In my letter case I had the half forgotten 


_ power of attorney that Jaffery had given me 


at Havre. I showed it to the porter. 
“TI want to get some things out of Mr. 
Chayne’s flat.” 


“Certainly, sir,” said the porter. “I'll 
take you up.” 
We ascended in the lift. The porter opened 


the door of Jaffery’s flat. We entered the 
sitting-room. - And there, in a wilderness of 
ransacked drawers and strewn rs, with 
her head against the portant) on the 
hearth-rug, lay a tiny, black, moaning heap 
of a woman. 


]F A ministering angel walks abroad through 
this world of many sorrows, it is my wife 
Barbara. To her and to her alone did the 
soul-stricken little creature owe her life and 
her reason. For a fortnight she scarcely left 
Doria’s room, sleeping for odd hours any- 
where, and snatching meals with the casual 
swiftness of a dragon-fly. For a whole fort- 


temptation; 


night she wrestled with the powers of dark- 
ness, which like Apollyon straddled quite over 
all the breadth of the way, and by sheer 
valiancy and beauty of heart, she made them 
spread forth their dragon’s wings and speed 
them away so that Doria for a season saw 
them no more. How she fought and with 
what weapons, who am I to tell you? These 
things are written down; but in a Book which 
no human eye can see. 

We carried her moaning and distraught 
from that room of awful revelation, put her 
into the car, and brought her back to North- 
lands. It was the only thing to be done. 


' Barbara’s instinct foresaw madness if we 


took her to the flat in St. John’s Wood. Her 
father’s house, her natural refuge, was equally 
impossible. For what explanation could we 
have given to the worthy but uncomprehend- 
ing man? He would have called in doctors 


to minister to a mind afflicted with a disease 
beyond their power of diagnosis. 


Unless, 
of course, we made public the facts of the 
tragedy, which was unthinkable. Barbara’s 
instinct pierced surely through the gloom. 
The first coherent words that Doria said were: 

“Let me stay with you for a little. I’ve 
nowhere in the world to go. I can’t ask 
father—and I can’t go back home. It would 
drive me mad.” 


F COURSE it would have driven her mad 
to return to the haunted flat—haunted 
now by no gracious ghost, but by an Unutter- 
able Presence, the thought of which, even in 
her quiet, lavender-scented country bedroom, 
made her scream of nights. For she knew 
all. To save her reason, Barbara, with her 
wonderful tenderness, had bridged over the 
chasms between her stark peaks of discovery. 
She knew all that we knew. Further at- 
tempts at deception would have been vain 
cruelty. Barbara could palliate the offence; 
she could show how irresistible had been the 
she could prove how our love 
for Adrian had been unshaken by disastrous 
knowledge and urge that Doria’s love should 
be unshaken likewise; she could apply all 
the healing remedies of which she only has 
the secret—but she could not leave the poor 

| soul to stumble blindly in uncertainty. 
' Doria could never enter her unhallowed 
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paradise again. Even I, whenI went through 
the place in order to make arrangements for 
closing it altogether, felt a teeth-chattering 
shiver:in the condemned cell where Adrian 
had worked out his doom. It had been 
sacrosanct; not a thing had been disturbed: 
there was the iron safe empty, but yet . 
grim receptacle of abominable secrets: the 
quill pen, its point stained with idle ink. lay 
on.the office writing-table. And the blot. 
ting-pad was still there under a clump of 
dusty, unused scribbling-paper. On a little 
stool in the corner stood the half emptied 
decanter of brandy and a glass and 4 syphon 
of sodawater.... Goodness -knows, I'm 
not a superstitious or even an imaginative 
man; I had been in that room before and 
had hated it, on account of its poignant as. 
sociations; nothing transcendental had af. 
fected me; but now I shuddered, phy sically 
shuddered, as though the cubic space were ip- 
formed with a spirit in the torture of an ever. 
lasting despair. Doria not knowing, he 
could have borne his punishment. But 
now Doria knew. He had lost her love, the 
rock on which he had built his hope of salva. 
tion. He was damned to eternity. It is 
the supreme and unspeakable horror of 
eternal life that you cannot dash your head 
against a wall and plunge into nothingness. 
Yet he tried. The awful Presence of Adrian 
was dashing his head against those bare and 
ghastly walls... . 


NEVER was so glad to breathe God's hon- 

est November fog again. Of course my 
affright was a silly matter of nerves. But 
I would not have slept in that flat for any- 
thing in the world. 

I had to make, of course, another expedition 
to Jaffery’s chambers, in order to restore to 
order the chaos that Doria had made. She 
had ransacked every drawer in the place and 
strewn the contents of the old portmanteau, 
Adrian’s mass of incoherent manuscript, 
about the floor. I did what I ought to have 
done on my first visit; I brought the tragic 
lumber to Northlands, and having made a 
bonfire in a corner of the kitchen garden, 
burned the whole lot. Why Jaffery had not 
got rid of the evidence of Adrian’s guilt, I 
could not at the time imagine. It was only 
later that I heard the trivial and mechanical 
reason. He could not burn the papers in 
his flat, because he had no fire—only the 
electric radiator. You try, in these circum- 
stances, to destroy five or six thousand sheets 
of thick paper, and see how you get on. Jaf- 
fery had his idea, when he transferred the 
manuscript from Adrian's study; on his next 
voyage he would take the portmanteau with 
him, weight it with the cannon-ball, which 
he used after his bath for physical exercise, 
and. throw it overboard. By singular ill 
luck, he had started on his two voyages that 
year—if a channel crossing can be termed a 
voyage—at a moment's notice. In each 
case he had not had occasion to call at his 
chambers, and the destroying journey had 
yet to be made. As for discovery of the 
secrets lying in unlocked receptacles, who 
was there to discover them? Such friends 
as he had would never pry into his private 
concerns; and as for housemaids and waiters 
and porters, the whole matter to them was 
unintelligible. While he was living in St. 
Quentin’s Mansions, he considered himself 
secure. When he realized, at Havre, that 
he would be absent for some months, he put 
things into my charge. That I bitterly re- 
gretted not having put under lock and key 
or taken steps to destroy papers and manu- 
scripts, I need not say. For a long time I felt 
the guiltiest wretch outside prison in the three 
kingdoms. If I had been a wild man of the 
jungle like Jaffery, it would not have mattered; 

ut I have always prided myself on being— 
not the last word, for that would not be con- 
sonant with my natural modesty—but, say, 
the penultimate word of our modern civilisa- 
tion; and the memory of having acted like 
an ingenuous child of nature still burns 
whenever it floats across my brain. Meta- 
phorically, Jaffery and I sobbed with remorse 
on each other’s bosoms, and called ourselves 
all the picturesque synonyms for careless 
fools we could think of; but that, naturally, 
did not a bit of good to anybody. 

The fact was accomplished. Our dear 
Humpty-Dumpty had had his great fall, and 
not all the king’s horses and all the kings 
men could ever set Humpty-Dumpty up 
again. 

Greek tragedies are all very well in their 
way. They are vastly interesting in t 
inevitableness of their prearranged doom. 
Moi qui vous parle, I have read all of them; 
and I like them. I know as much ast 
ordinary man need know about Greek tragedy. 
But in spite of Aristotle and the rest of the 
theorists, I assert that, as far as my experience 
goes, in the ordinary modern life to which 
we are accustomed, doom and inevitableness 
do not matter a hang. If we have any com 
mon sense we can dodge them. Most of us 
do. Ninety per cent. of our tragedies are 
determined by sheer million to one fortuities. 
The history of our great criminal trials, for 

(Continued on page 84) 
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If you have a “foolish senti- 
mental” fondness for children, 
not only your own, but all the little 
folk who come stumbling into this 
awfully complex world of ours, 
step within the primrose ring, 
reach across it to this little heroine, 
and tet her give you back. again 
the heart of a child which you may 
have lost somewhere along the 
Road of Growing-Old-and-Wise. 

Illustrated. $1.00 net 


A-B-C of 
Housekeeping 


By 
Christine Terhune Herrick 
This book gives an outline of 


the details essential for a young 
housekeeper in order that her 
home-making may be a success. 
It begins with the choice of a 
home, and its furnishing. The 
table is discussed; food and its 
cost; marketing and economy in 
buying and cooking. Then follows 
the business of putting the house 
in order; hints are provided upon 
hospitality, and the book winds 
up with a chapter of practical 
counsel on the care of children, 
physical, moral, and mental; their 
e, school, and social life. 
160mo, 50 cents net 


The Housekeeper’s 
Handbook of 


Cleaning 
By Sarah J. MacLeod 


(Harper’s Home Economics) 


The book contains the results 
of the application of science to 
household problems, and deals 
with the numerous aspects of 
cleaning that come within the 
housekeeper’s range. The follow- 
ing are some of the chapter titles: 
“Ventilation;” “Woodwork, Walls, 
and Ceilings;” “Ornaments and 

ks;” “How to Sweep, Dust, 
and Clean a Room;” “The Choice 
and Care of  Refrigerators;” 
“Household Fuels and Stoves;” 
"Household Insects and Pests;” 
‘Dry Cleaning;” “The General 
Care of Clothing.” z6mo, $1.00 net 


Dainties 
for Home Parties 
By Florence M. Williams 


A practical culinary aid for the 
hospitable. Here are well-ar- 
ranged recipes suitable for card- 
parties, buffet suppers, luncheons, 
teas, and receptions. Every cook 
and housekeeper who sees. herself 
confronted with the necessity of 
preparing a dainty and substantial 
collation for guests knows the in- 
convenience of the ordinary cook- 

K recipes with the necessary 
additions and multiplications. In 
this little volume she will find not 
only suggestive ideas for the pre- 
Paration of suitable dainties, but 
the exact quantities necessary to 
Serve twenty-five persons. 

I6mo, 50 cents net 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Harper's Bazar, June, 1015 


“We'll be all dressed before mama calls us.” 


Jee? Hose Supporter helps little ones to dress quickly. 
It is easily adjusted and released by small fingers and holds 


the stockings securely all day. 
Feed Gai~ is the only child’s hose supporter with the Oblong 
Rubber Button which prevents drop stitches. 


OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON 
HOSE SUPPORTER 
Sold Everywhere 
Child’s sample pair (give age) 15c. postpaid 
GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 


Zz. i 


i 


Come—Visit This Quaint Little 
Lady, in Her Quaint Old Home 


Europe itself is not more “old-world” in atmosphere 
than Quebec. Venice is not more delightful in scenery 
than the Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence. The 
sea-side is tame compared with a trip down this 
beautiful river. It’s an enchanted river; and the 
Saguenay is equally interesting in a different way. 
Both are included in the wonderful trip, “Niagara to 
the Sea,” that costs only $34.55 (return fare, Niagara 
Falls to Saguenay River). 


Our beautiful book of views will help you to decide 
where to gb this summer. Have you written for a copy 


Miss Canada of it yet? Send 6c. in stamps to cover cost of mailing. 
as she appears THOS. HENRY, Passenger Traffic Manager 
in picts resqué Canada Steamship Lines, Limited 
uebec 113 Victoria Square, Montreal 
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Housekeeping 


Linens 


MeGibbon Linens have been 
“recognized for almost a_ half 
century as being of the highest 
standard—absolutely dependable. 


Special Table Cloth 


No. 1588 (Illustrated) Arabesque 
pattern in centre with border of 
ribbon and dot; an exceptional 
pattern on linen of good quality. 


2 yds. square 5.25 
2x 246 yds. 6.25 
2x3 a 7.00 


7 
246 yds. square 7.50 
246 x 3 yds. 9 


Napkins to Match 


Breakfast size 5.25 
Dinner size 6.75 


The “Abbey” 
Luncheon Set 


This novel set consists of one 18 x 
27 inch Oval Centre Piece and Six 
Oval Doylies large enough to hold 
both plate and glass; excellent 
linen, neatly embroidered; splen- 


did value 
7.75 


Oval Tray Doylie to match, size 
6 x 12 inches, eac 


50 cents 


Centre Piece Roll. A conven- 
ient novelty for those who dislike 
creases in their centre pieces, 
doy lies, etc. 


19 inches long 
26 inches long 75 
38 inches long 1.00 


(Illustrated Booklet on Request) 


McGibbon & Co. 


FINE LINENS 
3 West 37th St. New York 
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That 
Favorite 
Gown 


OU wouldn’t risk spoiling 
it for many times its cost. 
Then remember the im- 
portance of your dress shields 
and be certain to select Omo 
Odorless Shields. They assure 
perfect protection. Every pair 


guaranteed. 


Omo Shields come in styles 
suitable for every costume. 
All are double-covered, 
washable, made of finest materials. 


Ask your dealer particularly for Omo 
Shields. If he does not have them send 
us his name and 25 cents for sample pair. 
size 3. Beautiful booklet mailed free on 
request. 


THE OMO MFG. CO. 
76 Walnut St., Middletown, Conn. 


Makers of the 
Celebrated Omo Pants for Infants. 


Warper's Bazar, June, 1915 
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Jaffery 


(Continued from page 82) 


instance, is a romance of coincidence. It 
your melodramatist and not your Aristotelian 
purist that knows what he's talking about 
when he writes a play. He only has to look 
about him-and draw what happens in real 
life. That there may be an Eternal Puckish 
Malice arranging and deranging human 
destinies is another question. I am nether 
a theologian nor a metaphysician, and | do 
not desire to discuss the subject. I only 
maintain that, had it not been for sheer 
chance, Adrian's secret would never have been 
discovered a second time. I cannot see any 
doom about it. A series of sheer, silly accl- 
dents on the part of Jaffery and myself had 
brought Doria face to face with these incrim- 
inating papers. As for her having gained 
access to the flat without the porter’s knowl- 
edge, that had been calculation on her part. 
She had looked at the street entrance, until 
he had taken some one up in the lift, and then 
she had mounted the interminable stairs. 

I could have caught Jaflery by letter at 
Genoa or Marseilles; but in view of his im- 
minent return, I did not write to him. What 
useful purpose would have been served? 
He would have left the steamship Vesta and 
travelled post haste overland, dragging with 
him a resentful Liosha, and rushed like a 
mad bull into an upheaval in which he could 
have no place. We had arranged by cor- 
respondence that, after he had parted from 
the good Captain Maturtn at Havre, he would 
come straight to us, in order to leave Liosha 
temporarily in our care. For what else could 
be done with her? Let him bring her, then, 
according to programme. It would be far 
better, we agreed, Barbara and I, to let them 
fulfil their Junatic adventure undisturbed, 
and on Jaffery’s arrival at Northlands to 
break the disastrous tidings. It would give 
us time t} watch Doria and see what direction 
the resultant of the forces now tearing her 
soul would take. 

“Let Jaffery stay away as long as possible,” 
said Barbara. “I can't be bothered with 
him. I wish his old voyage could be extended 
for a year.” 


"THE FIRST time I met Doria, when she 

crawled out of her room, a great pity 
smote my heart. The ivory of her face had 
turned to wax, and she had dwindled into 
a fragile reed, and in her eyes quivered the 
apprehension of the ill-treated dog. I put 
my arm round her and hugged her reassur- 
ingly, not knowing what else to do, and 
mumbled a few silly words. Then I settled 
her down before the drawing-room fire, and 
rushed out into the garden and cut the last 
poor lingering autumn roses, and, returning, 
cast them into her lap. And we talked hard 
about the roses; we did not refer at all to 


| unhappy things. 


It was only some days afterwards that she 
ventured to raise the veil of her awful desola- 
tion. But she had no need to tell me. Any 
fool could have divined it. Together with 
far less shattering of idols has many a woman's 
reason been brought down. And in our poor 
Doria’s case it was not only the shattering 


of idols. 


“Hilary dear,” she said, with a mournful 
attempt at a smile, “Ef can’t go on living 
here forever.”’ 

“Why not?” I asked. “This is a vast 
barrack of a place, and you're only just a bit 
of a wee white mouse. And we love our pets. 
Why do you want to go?” 


E WERE walking up and down the drive. 

It was a warm, damp morning and the 
trees shaken by the mild southwester shed their 
leaves around us in a golden shower: and the 
leaves that had fallen lay sodden on the grass 
borders. Here and there a surviving blossom 
of antirrhinum swaggered among its withered 
brethren as if to maintain the illusion of 
summer. A partridge or two whirred across 
the path from copse to meadow. The gentle 
sadness of the autumn day had moved her to 
discourse on the mutability of mundane things. 
Hence, by chain of association, I suppose, her 
sudden remark. 

“TI don’t want to go,” she replied. “I 
should like to stay in the dreamy peace of 
Northlands forever. But I have been a pet 
for such a long time—for years, and I've shown 
myself to be such a bad pet—biting the hand 
that fed me.” 

I bade her not talk foolishly. She moved 
her small shoulder. 

“It’s true. While the three of you 
you and Barbara and Jaffery—were doing 
for me what has never been done for another 
human being, I was all the time snarling and 
snapping. I can’t make out how you can 
bear the sight of me.” She clenched her 
hands and straightened her arms down tense. 
“The thought of it scorches me,’ she cried 
suddenly. 

“Whatever you did, dear,” said I, “‘ was so 
natural; and we understood it all. How 
could we blame you?”’ 

We had, in fact, blamed her on many oc- 
casions, not being as gods to whom human 
hearts are open books: but this was not the 
occasion on which to tell her so. I don’t like 
the devil being called the father of lies. I am 


convinced that the discoverer of mendacity 
was a warm-hearted philanthropi-t, who has 
never received due credit, and that the devil 
having seized hold of his discover “TV eTrted 


it to his own diabolical Uses. It Is The sort of 
plagiaristic thing that devils, whether they 
promote ancient Gehennas or modern cop 
panies, have been doing since the world begay 

“That doesn’t make it any the easier fo, 


me,” said Doria. “The horrible things 1 said 
and did—the ghastliness of it—— 

“My dear girl,” | interrupted, as kindly 
as [ could, “don't let this mere fringe of 
tragedy worry you.” 

She laughed shrilly, with a set, white face 
which is the most unmirthful kind of laugh yoy 
can imagine. 

“Don't you know that it’s the fringe thay 
is the maddening irritation? The big central 
thing numbs and stupeties, when it doesn't 
kill. And for some reason "she threw out 
her little gloved hands—* the big thing hasn't 
killed me—it has paralysed me. The springs 
of feeling’’—she clutched her bosom— 
dried up. My heart is withered and dead. | 
can't explain. For all the dead things [I'm 
not responsible. I've gone through hell the 
last two or three weeks, and they've -heep 
burned up altogether. But what hasn't beep 
burned up ts the fringe, as you call it. That's 
only red-hot. It ScOor¢ hes me, and | cant 
sleep for the torture of it i‘. “ee stopped, 
and fronting me laid an appealing touch on 
my arm. “Oh, Hilary, forgive me. I didn't 
mean to go on in this wild way. I thought | 
had a better holdton myself.”’ 


“T DON’T see,” ‘said I, “why you shouldn't 

unburdenyour heart to one who has proved 
himself to be a friend not only of yours, but 
of Adrian.” 

She released me, and with a wide gesture, 
swayed across the gravel path. I stepped to 
her side and mechanically we walked on, a 
few paces, before cither of us spoke 

“I have told you,” she said at last. “I 
have no heart to unburden. There never was 
an Adrian.” 

“There was indeed,” said I, warmly. 
“Yours. Not mine.” 

“Have you no forgiveness for him, then?” 
asked earnestly. 

She halted again and looked at me, and at 
the back of her great eyes gleamed black ice. 

“No,” she said. 

I went straight to bed-rock. 

“He was the father of your dead child,” 
said I. 

Her small frame heaved, and she looked 
away from me down the drive. “I can only 
thank God that the child didn’t live.” 

Barbara had told me something of the fear 
in which she seemed to hold Adrian’s memory 
But I had not in the least realised it till now 
when I heard the profession from her own lips 
In fact, | know that she had never yet spoken 
to Barbara with such passionate directness 

“You oughtn’t to say such a thing, Doria, 
I said sternly. 

“T am as God made me.” 

“Adrian loved you. He sinned for your 
sake—in order to get you.” 

She dismissed the argument with a gesture. 

“You must have pity on him,” I insisted, 
“for the unspeakable torment of those months 
of barrenness, of abortive attempts’ at cre 
ation.”’ 

She was silent for a moment. Having 
reached the front gates we turned and began 
to walk up the drive. Then she said: 

“Yes, I do pity him. It’s enough to tear 
one’s brain out,—his when he was alone— 
and mine now. The thought of it will freeze 
my soul for all eternity. I can’t tell you what 
I feel.”” She cast out her hands imploring 
to the autumn fields. “I pity him as I would 
pity some one remote from me— a criminal 
whom I might have seen done to death by 
awful tortures. It’s a matter of the brain, 
not of the heart. No. I have all the under 
standing. But I can't find the pardon.” 

“That will come,” said I. 

“In the next world, perhaps, not in this. 

Her tone of finality forbade argument 
Besides what was there to argue about? She 
had said: “There never was an Adrian. 
From her point of view, she was mercilessly 
right. 

“It's horrible to think,” she went on atte 
a pause, “‘that all this time I’ve been living, 
first on stolen property and now on charity 
Jaffery’s charity—and he hasn't even had 4 
word of thanks. Quite the contrary.” Agalt 
she laughed the shrill, dead laugh. “You 
see, | must go home—to my father’s—I'® 
strong enough now—and start my life, such 
as it is, all over again. I can’t touch another 
penny of the Wittekind money. Castleton’ 
people and Jaffery must be paid.” ; 

“Tom Castleton,” I said, “was alone ® 
the world and Jaffery’s not the man to take 
back a free gift beautifully given. If yo" 
don't like to keep the money—I appreciat* 
your feelings—you can devote it to philan- 
thropic purposes.”’ 

“Yes, I might do that,” she agreed. “But 
this fraud—this false reputation—to go 
forever?” 


— 


(Continued on page 86) 
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Racquet 


Pamela 


JANE JARVIS 


presents a page of special 
shopping opportunities 
for June | 


LL sorts of appareling, pretty and ap- 

propriate things, personally selected 

for your choosing by Jane Jarvis—and priced 
at much less than you would imagine. 


jarsde|| 


Write to Jane Jarvis—she will buy any of 
these beautiful things for you. If you wish 


Hurdle 
VARSITY “One of the new white wool coats is to take advantage of these special June 
pensable in the summer wardrobe. This one 
sales—order PAMELA—Linen frock with seston, snd ch 
& ~Linen [trock with vestee, and choker 
. . collar of batiste. The skirt has deep patch pockets. 
» ideal tub — of Colours, white, blue, rose, lavender. . . $12.50 
re inen, with whit 
Whether you sojourn at the camp, the sweater 
$4 eate weight brush 
. ed wool is both “sporty” and .comfortable-looking. 
aRieL Fresh and cool looking is this picturesque mountains, or the seashore—you are not far It may be worn with or without sash. Colours, tan 
voile. The white is flow- and Rocky Mountain blue . .. . + + $6.50 
from the source of supply. Just—write to HURDLE Riding habit of natural coloured, Dub- 
RACQUET—One of the season’s best-liked s : 

% ports lin crash, Norfolk jacket and breeches . . $18.50 
skirts. It is of fine white piqué, finished to open at Jane Jarvis. The comfortable short skirt, buttoning down the 
the bottom, and with slot-seam pockets . - $3.90 pont. and the coat make an excellent outing suit. 

‘ ese two pieces cost = 50; and the c lete 
rimmed wit nc h t : t of I t h I kc 

detachable Address JANE JARVIS, Director Hiat of otrew, 


| HARPER’S BAZAR PERSONAL SHOPPING SERVICE 


119 West Fortieth Street, New York City 


Har per' s Basar, June, 1915 
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WALL-FLOWER P—OR QUEEN ROSE IN 
THE ROSEBUD GARDEN OF GIRLSr 


That is the eternal question! What makes us one or 


tother? Much may be said on many sides, but here 


is one supreme requirement which no one can gainsay. 


HIS requirement is simply: not 

that we possess mere physical 

beauty —that of itself availeth 
nothing, but that we possess ourselves of 
the loveliest charm a woman can have— 
the irresistible and appealing beauty of 
daintiness. 


THE MOST FORBIDDING STUMBLING BLOCK 


“How can we do this?” has been the 
cry for years. “There are so many 
things against us!” 

And chiefest among the hindrances 
they tell us of is excessive perspiration. 

“It ruins our gowns,” they say, “takes 
all the freshness and crispness out of them, 
fades them in places in spite of dress 
shields, which are a bother and so un- 
comfortable at times, stains our gloves 
and makes them so stiff we have to throw 
them away, and then—even with the 
most stringent attention—we can never 
be quite sure that a slight odor is not 
noticeable to those about us.” 


SOMETHING MOST OF US DO NOT KNOW 


Many of us have had the old saying, 
“It is healthy to perspire,” drummed 
into our ears until we have accepted it 
as the final word about the matter. Today 
we still say it is healthy to perspire, but 
we are told by authorities that we must 
qualify this statement—that not all 
perspiration is healthy. 

Here is the explanation they give, and 
once you have read it you, too, will 
understand that the perspiration that 
has caused you so much annoyance is 
unnatural and unnecessary. 


WHY AND WHEREFORE 


A goodly percentage of humanity is 
afflicted with an unnatural and unhealthy 
perspiration from certain small surfaces 
of the skin, like the armpits, feet, palms 
of hands, the upper lip, or neck. 


7. 


Harper's Bazar, June, tyis 


/ Those who would like to have 

sent them a sample boitle of 
this toilet water, with a booklet 
explaining fully the cause of 
excessive perspiration and how 
to correct it, may send three 2c 
stamps to The Odorono Co., 
252 Blair Ave., Cincinnati. 


This is an unnatural condition, due to 
nervous over-stimulation of the sweat 
vlands, and is not to be confused with the 
perspiration that occurs over the entire 


(Continued from page 21) 


ing was ill-suited to such a purpose and only 
equipped with makeshifts. Although di- 
rected by the military authorities and a med- 
ical staff, the hospital itself was quite de- 
pendent upon the summer residents for service 
and supplies. None of us had any previous 
experience in nursing. We had gone to 
Deauville to play, not to bathe and bandage 
mutilated soldiers. Yet our wounded seemed 
to thrive on the unskilled care we gave them. 
There was little of the infection which swept 
through similar institutions in other parts of 


| the country. I think the credit must be 


given to Deauville itself, to the sunny, care 
free atmosphere of the place. Certainly it 
was not without effect. And though I admit 
we took hold of the work in the first place as 
an adventure, I cannot admit that we did it 
badly. Indeed, several weeks after we had 
been at work, Military Headquarters at 
Rouen saw fit to compliment us highly —and 
officially—for efficiency. We had sent enough 
poor fellows back to the firing lines, God 
knows, to deserve it. 

shall never forget the funerals. One 
afternoon a few of us, temporarily relieved 
from duty, were idling on Paul Helleu’s 
yacht—one of the few still in commission. 
He was using it as his studio, and it was 
anchored opposite the quay surrounded by 
other yachts shrouded in canvas, their 
owners far away with the colours. Faintly, 
yet distinctly, as sound travels over quiet 
waters, we heard a band wailing weirdly in a 
crude attempt to render that epitome of mel- 
ancholy, Chopin’s Funeral March. Through 


Eltham 


marine glasses, we watched the mournfyl 
procession. It was the first of many—al] 
necessarily hurried, yet none of them lacking 
in ceremony, for the living must be impressed 
with the fact that their country remembers 
and honours the dead. The mourners who 
followed the draped carts were volunteers 
humble women who paid this last tribute to 
the stranger-dead, in the hope that other 
women would pay like tribute to their men 
should they die far from home. 

It is a different Deauville that waits for the 
return of summer this year—a Deauville 
with no smartly clad ullers flocking into the 
dainty shops, thronging the great hotels or 
playing baccarat in its grand Casino. Ip. 
stead, there are the joiting trains of wounded 
men, the rows of iron cots, and the all too 
frequent processions to the cemetery, Gone 
are the races, the gambling, the flirting. You 
will look in vain for the pink geraniums jp 
the hotel windows. Instead Red Cross flags 
fly over the Casino and the villas. Cots, not 
dancers, fill the ballrooms, and you may see 
Marthe Chenal or the duchesse de la R—— 
in nurses’ uniforms. You, too, will work, and 
not play. Yet one may be quite certain that 
Deauville will smile back at the sunny 
Norman sky. Flowers, unattended, will 
burst into bloom, the background of hills 
will be no less green, and the plage will gleam 
as yellow beside the sapphire sea. It will be 
Deauville, but Deauville with a difference, 
la Plage Fleurie. Like la patric, it defies 
disaster. Suffering and sorrow and loss cap- 
not banish the smile or quench the spirit. 


House 


(Continued from page 72) 


_in spite of all her passion of self-defense, the 


y as a result of vigorous exercise, | 


high temperature, or fever. This un- 
natural, profuse perspiration is a local 
condition which cannot be successfully 
treated by internal medication. It is 
now recognized by medical authorities 
that relief must be sought in local treat- 
ment, a treatment which will correct the 
local irregularity without affecting the 
general condition of the body. 


THE SIMPLE REMEDY 


Odo-ro-no, an unscented toilet water, 
has been formulated in the laboratory 
of a specialist to meet this need for local 
treatment. It is quickly applied to the 
affected parts at night, and is as harmless 
as the witch hazel that soothed your child- 
ish bruises. One application not only 
does away with all perspiration odor for 
many days, but leaves the parts to which 
it is applied naturally dry and dainty. 
Most people find two or three applica- 
tions a week all they need to relieve them 
completely. 

Think of the joy of being forever free 
from the annoyance and discomfort of 
dress shields, and yet of always keeping 
your new gowns unstained, fresh, and 
dainty—of doing so much toward really 
possessing for all time the loveliest charm 
a woman can have, the irresistible, 
appealing beauty of daintiness! 

Men, too, use Odo-ro-no for hands, 
feet, and neck, and are enthusiastic 
about it. 

Odo-ro-no is put up in the unique 
bottle shown below. You can get it at 
your druggists’, department store, or 
woman’s specialty store. There are 
three sizes: the 25§c trial size, the soc 
regular size, and the $1.00 special size, 
which contains six times as much as the 
25c size. 


death of her child had never ceased to work, 
and would probably go on working through 
all the penetrative and transforming processes 
of moral life. That she could feel it so was to 
his own ethical sense a proof of a certain 
greatness in her. ‘‘Can a mother forget her 
child?”” The prophetic words flashed into 
memory. This mother was still tortured, 
after two years of passionate happiness with 
her lover, by the charge that she had for- 
gotten the little helpless thing; still more by 
the bitter infinitesimal grain of truth in it 
that could not be denied. 

But the woman who can feel thus, carrying 
such a thorn about with her of her own free 
will, pressing it into her flesh, as it were, in 
penance, is of no common sort. Behind all the 
noise and glitter of her great adventure, he 
found himself realising the true Caroline 
Wing—and with a profound and painful 
sympathy. Her wealth, her beauty, her 
social triumphs—these were not going to 
satisfy her! And the man who had captured 
her—how long would he content her? 

Gradually he was able to soothe her, and 
to transform ‘her outburst, and his pity, into 
a talk of intimates—one of those conversa- 
tions which are among the landmarks of life. 
There was very little in it of herself. Alec 
was her whole preoccupation. Llewellyn 
divined—indignantly—the terror that she 
felt of her husband's disappointment, and its 
possible consequences. 

As to herself, and the judgment of this new 
and true friend on the catastrophe of her 
first marriage—apart from the death of her 


child—she carefully, and with dignity, re. 
frained to the end from inviting it. . She felt 
that, in the matter of her child, she was ac- 
q itted; she was prepared to stand upon her 
own responsibility—as against any outside 
judgment—for the rest. And if there was 
one Christian precept more than another 
which commended itself to the philosopher 
Llewellyn, it was —*‘ Judge not, and ye shall 
not be judged; condemn not, and ye shall not 
be condemned!” Life, and the discipline of 
life, he thought, must deal with such breaches 
of law—in the individual. Personally, he 
refused altogether to play the policeman. 
But the law itself is the expression of man’s 
self-defense against tyrannous instincts which 
are always threatening to undermine his par- 
tial, spiritual victory. So that this thinker 
of subtle perceptions, of tender feeling and 
ascetic ideals, could sympathise both with the 
woman who had defied the social law, and in 
a hidden, remoter, but still resolute way, with 
those who upheld it. 

At the end of their talk she rose and gave 
him her hand, with a touching word or two 
of gratitude, and they walked back to the 
house. As they approached it, a servant 
brought out a telegram. Caroline read it and 
could not conceal her relief. 

“Alec has had splendid golf. He sleeps at 
Sandwich, and will be back in the morning.” 

So she would not have to grapple with the 
golden youth and his anger till the morning 
Remembering her pale and worn looks, under 
the lights of the hall, Llewellyn found con- 
siderable comfort in this reflection, as he 
walked home through the empty streets. 


(To be continued in the July issue) 


Jaffery 


(Continued from page 84) 


“I’m afraid it must,” said I. ‘“‘ Nobody 
would be benefited by throwing such a bomb- 
shell of scandal into society. If anybody 
living were suffering from wrong it might be 
different. But there’s no reason to blacken 
unnecessarily the name you bear.” 

“Then you really think I should be justi- 
fied in keeping the secret?’ she asked anx- 
iously. 

“I think it would be outrageous of you to 
do anything else,” said I. 

“That eases my mind. If it were essential 
for me to make things public, I would do it. I’m 
not a coward. But I should die of the disgrace.”’ 

“To poor Adrian,” said I. 

She flashed a quick, defiant glance 

“To me.” 


“To Adrian,” I insisted, smitten with 4 
queer inspiration. “‘He sinned—the unpar- 
donable sin, if you like. But he expiated it. 
He’s expiating it now. And you love him 
And it’s for his sake, not yours, that you 
shrink from public disgrace . . . you were 9 
irrevocably wrapped up in him,” I pursued 
my advantage—‘that you feel yourself 4 
partner in his guilt. Which means that you 
love him still.”’ 

She raised a stark, terror-stricken face. | 
touched her shoulder. Then, all of a sudden, 
she collapsed, and broke into an agony of sobs 
and tears. I drew her to a desolate rust 
bench and put my arm round her and let her 
sob herself out. 

After that we did not speak of Adrian. 


(To he concluded in the July issue) 


The Milk-fed Chicken 


(Continued from page 78) 


that Susan did not see it, but its effect on the 
audience was all I could have wished for. 

“I told all of you she was a good sport, 
when you didn’t want to invite her,’ yelled 
Charlotte proudly to the rest of the crow.l 
racing down to us. 

“Oh, you plunger!” roared Jimmy, as he 
roughly lifted me out of Bobilinks’ arms and 


_ shook as much water out of me as he could. 


“I made him do it. I've got to be his wife, 


and I didn’t want all of you to keep on calling 
me a milk-fed chicken,” I gasped, as he st 
me on my feet. 

“Well, Bob!” he said with awe, a+ he looked 
down with comprehending admiration inte 
the eyes of my brute in the water be!uw, whid 
answered him squarely with a rac «nce that 
coverec the whole situation. 

“Some chicken, but not milk-fe',’’ he 
swered gravely. 
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Society inev Sav. iS €aSse. 

Do not believe that, if you please. 

Bettina toils so hard, she's led, 

Each morn to read her mail in bed. 

T. L. Masson. 

Bettina always appreciates Choc- 
olates, Bon Bons and especially 
the « elebrated 


CARAMELS 
They make a charming gift for 
many occasions. 

The box is the last word in dainty 
elegance, and the contents, well,’*there 
is nothing just like Repetti Caramels.” 

A generous box of Repetti Cara- 


mele will be sent prepaid for 
twenty-five cents in stamps or coin. 


Fifth Avenue at 42d Street, and 
Repels 30 West 34th Street, New York 


LaGoutte-a-Goutte 


RESTORES es o GRAY HAIR 


gray, faded, 


streaked, or life- 


less it may be, 
only one applica- 
tion of LaGoutte- 
a-Goutte will re- 
store the color to 
any shade of 
black, drab or red. LatGoutte-a- 
Goutte is harmless, does not discolor the 


scalp, makes a lovely, rich, lasting color | 


that does not fade or rub off on pillow. 
Makes the hair soft and glossy, with a 
natural, full-of-life appearance, and it can 
be washed as usual. IT REQUIRES ONLY 
ONE APPLICATION AND NO AFTER SHAM- 
POO IS NECESSARY ; 
utes, and can be applied yourself in the 
privacy of your home. Any one of 32 
shades you wish is given from the ONE 
package. Price, $1.25, postpaid. Order 
direct, or, if you’d first like to see how well 
it will appear on your hair 

Send me a Little Lock of Your 

Hair—I’ll Color It Without Charge 


Cut close to head and mention shade desired. 
If in the City, call and I'll apply color my- 
self. Nocharge for examination or advice. 29 

years’ experience 


| Pierre Valligny 


Dept. B 4, 14 E. 44th St.. New York 


IMAGINE! 


Suppose you were on a journey, 
and just happened to remember 
that you omitted to pack hosiery, 
lingerie, handkerchiefs, gloves, or 
some other very needful thing! 


Suppose you were in a country 
place, and missed your favorite 
soap, powder, lotion, or other toilet 
requisites | 


takes only a few min- | 


able; 


junction of waist. 


buttons. 
mother. 


for length. 


receipt of 50 cents. 


money refun 


For underwear, waist 
and garter supports 


Most complete, hygienic 
and sensible garment ever 
designed for children. 


Cool, comfortable, dainty, service- 
Made of high-grade white 
check; All seams covered and reinforced. 


Trouser-buttons and garter-tabs pull directly 
from the shoulders without side strains. The 
garters may be worn inside or outside by 
slipping the tabs through the buttonhole at 


Opening at the side, it allows the boy 
to get out or in by handling only three 
Saves hundreds of steps for 


There is an adjustment for the waist—one inch 
on each side, and adjustment at the shoulders 


Sizes 2 to 9 


Sold by dealers everywhere or 


sent direct, postage paid, upon 


Satisfaction guaranteed or 


(Reo. U. 8. PaT. OFFICE) 


pajama 


Patented and made only by the 


FRED’K H. SPRAGUE Co. 
119 E. Main Street 


Sprague’s 


“Alheneeds” 


Orange, Mass. 


1992 Blouse of Bor- 
dered Handkerchief 
Linen, while eroun 


with pink, blue oF 
amber borders. 
bution trimmed. A 
truly clever blouse. 


Copied 
at every 
woman’s 


$2-95 448 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


MPORTED 
BLOUSES 


894 — Blouse of Im- 
ported White Voile. 
Collar and pockets 
made from a striped 
Linen Handkerchief 


sirt pes. Faille silk 
tie to match. Excellent 
value. . §2.00 


edged in blue or pink 


N the GANESH EAST- 
ERN MUSCLE OIL, 
Mrs. Adair furnishes a tis- 

sue builder so nearly like the 


| natural oils of the skin, that 
| itis readily absorbed by the 


Needn’t worry! —Just write to | 


JANE JARVIS 


Director 
Harper’s Bazar 
ersonal Shopping Service 


119 West 40th Street. New York 


Harper's Basar. June, rors 


underlying muscles and tis- 
sues. It has an immediate 
strengthening and toning ef- 
fect. As loose, puffy skin is 
simply the outward result of 
tired, sagging unde rl 
muscles, the GA NESH 
MUSCLE OIL is a true in- 
surance against skin pu 
ness, as well as wrinkles and 
hollow formations. Direc- 
tions for “tapping” it into 
the skin are sent with all 
bottles at $5., $2.50 and $1. 


The first law in caring for 
the skin in summer is to keep 
it cleansed from dust and 


rime. Use the 
CREAM, $1. 50, 


The darkening, burning in- 

fluence of summer 

GAN uic counte rac by th 

PHU R 

sg In pink, cream and white. 
$s 50. 


Superfiuous hair is easily re- 
moved by the roots with the 
DARA HOME OUTFIT. 
Complete, $4.50. 


For a double 
chin, the NESH CHIN 
Ss RAP $5.. 
$6.50. For forehead lines. 
the GANESH FOREHEAD 
STRAP, $4., $5. 


Price-list booklet describing 
other GANESH Prepara- 
tions and Appliances, and 
Mrs. Adair’s own Lecture 
Book, on request. 


At Mrs. Adair’s cool, invit- 
ing Salon, expert treatments 
are administered. When 
there are wrinkles, hollows 
or to over- 
come, ,ANESH 
STRAPPING M USCLE 
TREATMENT, $2.50. The 


Wf 557 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
92. NEW BOND ST.W 
LONDON 
5 RUE CAMBON 
PARIS 


GANESH (ori inal) TI- 
SEPTIC ELE CTROL YSIS 
Tre ~atment for SUPERFLU- 
OUS HA is effective and 
harmless, .50 Consulta- 
tion without c harge. 
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Apparel 


A Handel Lamp is 
a distinctive furnish- 
|) ing as well asa prac- 
tical utility. As a 
wedding gift it is a 
most happy selec- 
tion. Designs are 
exclusive. Made for 
electricity, gas or oil. 


All dealers carrying 
finelamps havethem. 
If no dealer is near 
you, write us for illus- 
trative suggestions. 


The lamp shown is 
No. 6266/6200. 


THE HANDEL CO 
380 East Main Street 
Meriden, Conn. 


Lane 
Bryant 


Maternity 


Modish ap- 
parel sci@mn- 
tifically con- 
structed to 
| expand as re- 
quired and to 
harmonize 
the figure 
throughout 
the entire 
period. 


Faultless in 
style, differ- 
ing in no out- 
ward way 
from regular 
models, and 
adjust auto- 
matically 
when the fig- 
ure is normal. 
Made on the 
premises and 
sold to you at , 
manufactur- ‘” 

ers’ prices. 


dark green, 
Collar 
satin. 


Copenhagen blue or wistaria. 


Sizes 34 lo g4. Special, $18.30. 


Season Book will be sent out of town 
upon request. Shows photographic 
illustrations of dresses, coats, suits, 
skirts, waists, negligees, corsets, bras- 
sieres, underwear and infants’ wear. 


Address Dept. A-T 
Lane Bryant, 25 W. 38th St., N. Y. 


The Specialty House of National Reputation 


Dress illustrated (7103A) is of hand- | 
some,cool cré pe meteor; black, navy,eray, 


and Callia cuffs are of white 
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714 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Dancing Frock 


Recent model, made 
of faille taffeta in all 
pastel colors, with 
pleated trimming. 


$45.00 


Afternoon Frock 


Very stylish design of 
taffeta, in white, black, 
navy, battle-ship 
grey and king’s blue. 


$39.50 


Harper's Bazar, June, 1915 


Dressing 


For the flapper, Pre- 
met sent to Bonwit Tel- 
ler & Co. this sand-col- 
oured gabardine suit 
with tafieta collar and 
tie. Suzanne Talbot hat 
wreathed in flowers. 


To wear to the gar- 
den party, Bonwit Tel- 
ler & Co. has a frilly. 
frothy frock of net with 
shadow lace insertion 
and old blue satin roses 
and girdle. 


A touch of smocking 
gives a new look to the 
navy blue linen jacket 
which Bonwit Teller & 
Co. shows with a white 
linen skirt (upper cen- 
tre sketch). 


F | 


awkward age has long 
been the despair of mothers 
who wish lo dress their girls 
To-day the de- 
signers are paying special 


the Nap pe rs. 


apper 


~ 
The serviceable jum- 
per dress John Wana- 
maker makes of blue 
linen with white linen 
shirt. The white crash 


hat has a tailored white 
tafleta bow. 


The little silk frock 
for Sunday, John Wan- 
amaker has made of 
sand-coloured char- 
meuse with old blue 
embroidery in the girdle 
and in the high collar. 


The 1915 flapper will 
be a demure'little maid- 
en in this party frock 
of pale pink pussy wil- 
low taffeta, touched in 
black, from Bonwit Tel- 
ler & Co. 


You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 


You Should 


You can, I know it. be- 
cause Ihave 


| Also in cot 


inihor of ““Crowth 
“Self Suficien el 

= 
You, too, can 
younger 


_ Six to ten minutes a day 
_ of pleasant exercise for the 
face—in your own room— 
bring a quick and marvel- 
ously youthful expression. 
Susanna Cocroft’s Physi- 
cal Culture for the Face 
- is as effective as her exer- 
cises for the body have 
- proven to be in more than 
70,000 cases. Course in- 
cludes care of hair, eyes, 
hands and feet, and re- 
lieves such age-adding 
blemishes as pouches un- 
der eyes, wrinkles; flabby, 
thin neck; double chin, 
crow’s feet, tired eyes, 
_ sagging facial muscles, 
_ pimples; thin, dry or oily 
hair; tender, inflamed 
feet; rough, red hands, 
and other beauty-destroy- 
ing ailments. 


_ Write for FREE booklet today 


reduced 
$2,000 women 
ind have built 
UP 4s Many mor entit. 
cally, naturall: 


drugs, in the priva 


own rooms: I can build your 
Vitality at the sut ime | 
Strengthen your heus «tion 
Can teach you to ty the. to 
Stam!, to walk and to correc 
such ailments as nervous 
ness, el ~ | liver, consti- 
pation, indigestion, ete. 


One pu pil writes: seigh&s 
ss amd | hav guined 
wondertully in strength” 


Another says: “Last May ] 
weighed 100 Ibs . thie May I 
weigh 126, and Oh! I fee 
so well.”’ 


Write today for my free bookle 
SUSANNA COCROFT, 
Dept. 24, 624 Se. Michigan Boul, 


Learn what prompt and gratifying re- ' 


sults you can secure, and how you can 
look as young and happy as you should. 


* Grace-Mildred Culture Course 
6245S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 4 CHICAGO 


ton crepe at $2.00 % 


HAND EMBROIDERED 
SILK NEGLIGEES 


SPECIAL 
For$6.75 


(usually sold for $10 
T have just received 
from Japan a ne 
shipment of thes 
lovely neligees 
Profuscly hand-«® 
broidered, exet 
weight. with win 
sleeves and frint 

ed sashes silk lined 

in either a st if-tone ’ 
contrasting shack Fin 
ished with a roll al bot- 
tom. which is very se 
and graceful. Washes 
beautifully 

Colors are light blue 
navy blue, Frenchere 
crimson, water lon 
pink, lavender, pink old 
rose. and black. En brow 


ered in floral dessr 

of rose, chert blossoms, 
wistaria and chr) themums. 
Satisfaction nteed 
wil! be glad to > i on ar 


proval. Write for booklet 
ELIZABETH ALLEN 
341 Fifth Avenue, N.Y 
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The manicurist who uses Cutex 
shows her concern for your 
comfort and satisfaction. She 
knows that for removing the 


cuticle and hangnails without 
pain and annoyance, Cutex Is 
incomparable. Cutex and an 


orange stick are all that are 


needed. 


Send for our little booklet, “Care 
of the Nails,”’ which tells how 
you can keep your fingers trim 
and shapely without trouble. 


To learn how easily Cutex re- 
moves ragged hangnails and 
cuticle without cutting, send 
2sc for a bottle. With it we 
will give vou free trial samples 
of Cutex Nail White and Cutex 
Nail Polish Cake. 

All ten Cutex Manicure 


Snow Toilet Preparations at 
and department stores 


and Phoebe 
drug 


Northam Warren Corporation 
11 West Broadway New York 


from heat or moisture with a 


Star Asbestos Table Pad 


Ask your dealer to show it to you. 
KERNEY MFG. COMPANY 
140 W. 62nd Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Booklet on request 


( Protas your dining 


“The ING Best Table OC, 


Is superior on_ 
all occasions. 


From the famous White Rock 


Mineral Springs, Wauke 

»sha, 
Wis, Office, 100 Broadway, N.Y. 
Har per Bacar, June. ols 


eautiful Figure 
May Be Yours 


Women and Men of the World 


You may now have a comfortable gar- 
ment that instantly—without delay, 
dieting or discomfort of any kind—by 
an easy, natural, scientifically correct 


method, will preserve a graceful, youthful 
figure, or will at once regain and hold it. 


BY THE USE OF 
The Magic Figure 
Mold 


An open-mesh elastic garment 


You will instantly secure beautiful outlines, and, if desired. a reduction 
of two to four inches over abdomen, seat and hips, and on the inner as 


well as the outer side of the limbs. 


But that is not all—the garment carries weight, and freedom from drag 
and strain will give you proper poise. Your circulation will be stimulated, 
and your health benefited—even your facial expression improved. 

A Cool, Comfortable Garment 

That causes no undue heat or perspiration. 

NOT A “SLIP - OVER” 

NOT A “SWEAT-BATH"” 

An Absolutely New Method 


Reduction 


sweating 


Endorsed by Physicians and Surgeons wherever known 
We make them to individual measure, m varying lengths, 


for men and women, : ind sell them direct to the wearer. 
A few exclusive shops act as our Agents, and their names 


will be furnished upon request. 
“ease write for booklet with full description of our method 
and garments. Nothing similar is to be had elsewhere. 


Magic Figure Mold Garment Company 
62A. BROAD STREET COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Foreien and Domestic Patents Granted and Pending. 


Standard Bathroom of Queen Victoria of Spain in 
the Roval Palace, Santander, S pain-——(ne of 
the seven Royal Courts supplied by Morny. 


We want you to know 


The Luxury of a Royal Bath 
With a tablespoonful of 


MORNY BATH SALTS 


in the water 


This not only softens the hardest water, 
but exquisitely perfumes the entire bath 
and leaves upon the skin that delicate 
and lingering fragrance so closely associ- 
ated with women of refinement. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Send us your name and address and five- 
cents in stamps for postage, and we will 
mail you a miniature sample suflicient 
for one bath, FREE. 


Morny’'s Bath Salts may be had in three sizes 
rom $1.00 up, according to perfume and size, 


only at High-Class Drug and. Department 
Stores. 
“Chaminade” “Violette” 
“Rose Verveine” “Lavender” 
“June Roses” “Eau de Cologne” 
“Yesha” “Mysterieuse” 


When traveling the compressed tablets, one 
for a bath—twelve in a box—are very com- 
pact and convenient. 

Ask to see MORNY’S complete line of bath 
specialties, perfumery and other toilet prepa- 
rations “at your favorite shop.” 


MORNY FRERES 
7-B West 22nd Street New York City 


WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Ser- 
vices to LOYPT, INDIA, 
LIP 


ROUND THE DANCING TEACHERS MAKE 

GOOD INCOMES 
Mr. G. Heplurn Wilson, M. B., the world’s great- 
est daming teacher, has taught more than 20,000 
pupils in his beautiful New York studios. The best 
dancing teachers and exhibition dancers in New 
York owe their success to Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson will show you how you can duplicate 
his deserved success in your city or town. Write 
to-day for handsome, Prospect con- 
valuable informat» 


HEPRURN WILSON, 568 Fifth ave., N. ¥. 


A j 
NEW ZE ALAND. 
World Trips and Winter 
Toursin INDIA. PENIN.- 
SULAR & ORIENTAL 
Ss. N. CO. 

Full Information from 


CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 


TRY THIS DELICIOUS RECIPE FOR HAMBURG STEAK wit CREAM GRAVY iy 


Put 1 Ib. round steak through food chopper with 4 tablespoons suet 
Add '4 cup chopped onion, '4 tablespoon LEA & 
PERRINS’ SAUCE, salt and pepper to taste. 
Mold into cakes, roll in bread crumbs 
and broil in greased 

broiler. Serve on 
hot platter with 
creamy 
gravy. 


Kitchen Recipe Hanger sent free 
upon request by post card. . 
LEA & PERRINS, 233 West St., N. Y. iy 


“OUR true friend in summer. It dis- 

guises all traces of heat without 4 
sugge stion of that unw holesome ‘“‘m ide- 
up” loo y which good taste forbids. 

With the 1 nfin ite de! icacyv whi h stamns it 

“French,’ "Poudre La Grace softens the lin 

and the « ring into youthful lovelimes 

Charms, always, with its exquisite refinemet t 

of texture and perfume 

Made in France, whe ‘Tre . the making of Toilet 

Goods is a fine art. In shades for bothdaytime Ff 


and evening use. 


Price 50 Cents 


Send ten cents to Riker & Hegeman Co., 340 West Fourth Street, 
New York, for beautiful sample package of Poudre La Grace. 


Morddunt Paris 


Vi“ 


“ 


4 Dix-filake 
UNIFORMS 


iN lend to your maid the cor- 
rect and smart appearance 


that manifests the good |; 
taste of the mistress. 
R The high quality and A 
service afforded by Dix- 
Make Uniforms for Trained 
‘| Nurses and for Maids have have |, 


won highest favor in thou- 


A 

sands of discriminating 
‘), homes, hospitals and hotels. 

4 

Porch Dresses 
are tasteful and charm. 


ingly simple in style, 
and appeal to all 
women who de- 
light in being 
becomingly 
dressed at 
all times 
of the day. 
In many attractive 
styles for all sizes. 


Sold by most good dealers 


22 
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Write for desired Stule book 
S ;— Porch Dresses 


Look for the “Dix- 
Make’ * label. It 
is )6©your guarantee 
of quality. 
HENRY A. DIX 
& SONS COMPANY 


Dix Building, New York 


Makes A B 
Manicuring > 
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Our new building at Fifth 
Avenue and Fifty-third 
Street. All six floors will 
be occupied by our re- 
tail department. 


Oh vill lon 
reres 
urs 


ESTABLISHED 1723 


About July 15th we 
shall be established in 
our uptown location. 
Connoisseurs of fine 
furs will find in our col- 
lection the choicest 
Russian Sables, 
Black and Silver Foxes 
and other skins 
which the fur markets 


of the world afford. 


Constant communica- 
tion with the authori- 
tative fashion sources 
of Europe enables us to 
produce the finest cus- 
tom fur work under 
highly advantageous 
conditions. All furs 
will be made on the 
premises as heretofore. 


19 West 34th Street 
New York 


FOR FUR STORAGE 


Call 3761 Greeley as heretofore. We store 
furs in a separate building used for this pur- 
pose only, and storage arrangements are not 
affected by our approaching removal. 


Harper's Bazar, June. 


Callot has stamped this dress 
of salmon pink linen with the hall- 
mark of the house —exquisite hand 
embroidery in cotton—and has 
used just a suspicion of Irish 
crochet lacein the yoke. The 
dotted net bonnet has shirrings of 
baby blue ribbon, lace frills, and 
a cluster of red flowers. 


The Red Riding Hood cape of 
to-day is made by Callot of very 
fine batiste and frilled in lace. 
The collar, suggesting the sailor ° 
in the front, takes on the lines of 
a hood in the back. The little hat 
of Florentine straw is tied in blue 
ribbon and wreathed in roses. 


Tucks, very fine and hand-wrought, 
and row upon row of lace edging are 
used by Callot to dress up a frock of 
very fine batiste which has the becom- 
ing long waist. The fine white straw 
hat is partially veiled by layer upon 
layer of rose-coloured net scalloped at 
the edge. 


for Every Child 


In the collection of cos- 
tumes sent by the 
representative Paris 
couturiers to the French 
salon of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition at 
San Francisco and 
duplicated for John 
Wanamaker, Callot and 
Paquin included several 
models for little girls. 


Paquin has adapted the irregular out- 
line featured in her frocks for grown-ups 
to this little gown of pink organdie by 
adding ruffles of pink satin, and she has 
offered a new idea in the ruffles over 
the shoulders. Even the touch of 
ermine at the neck is not forgotten. 


Just white organdie generously 
shirred, but under Paquin’s skilful 
fingers a most effective little dress 
has been developed. And she has 
completed it by a saucy jacket of Nat- 
tier blue taffeta, very broadly cutaway 
in the front and with bell-shaped, elbow 


sleeves. 


| ment. 
| a few giris wishing to pursue special stucies 


) Regarding 
Your 
Complexion |’ 
Pp n 
= 
EY 
é 
N 
N Hy 
4 
[N selecting your toilet 
1? * aids are you satisfied | / 
Ra! with the assurance 
that they are merely | 7 
“harmless” ? Wouldn't | 
yoube happier toknow 
that they are constantly 
‘improving the health of f 
If you value your skin 
health, use 
RZ 
|| CREME ELCAYA | 
N and be complimented | / 
on your complexion. 
N Jarsand Tubes 50c 
N | Large Jars $1.00 uy 
Dainty Miniature Jar 10¢ 
N=! Send dealer’s name 
N 
|) JAMEs C. CRANE | 
Sole Agent | 
|), 108P Fulton St.,N.Y. | 


Beautify your home! 
“A RTBRON7* 
PRODUCTS 


A ecientific depositing of govern- 
ment teet br over reinforced baser 
core. The equ. of cast bronze in work- 
manrhip—finish and durability 
tenth the prices. 

Book Rocks Boudoir Lamps— 
Ash Trays Paper Weights — 
Statuary — Portables, etc. 

Es pecially appropriate for 
rative use in the home 
Distinctive Gifts for all cecasion.s 
Unusual Bridge and other prizes 


Send for Catalog 
illustrating 200 
Art Subjects 


Prices ranging from $1.50 4? 

Sold by the beet dealers every here 

None genuine without this name 


ARTRI 
KATHODION BRONZE WORKS 


525 Fifth Avenue New York 


| SCHOOLS 


Mrs. Helen M. Scoville's 
School for Girls 


New York City 2042 Fifth Ave. 


Resident and Day Pupils. Air, light 
Recreation lawn. Advantages of city. 
Regular or special courses : art; music, 


practical courses. Home care 4 
social life. Dancing, riding and swim- 
ming. i 


A DISTINCTIVELY FRENCH ENVIRO™ 


Mile. Talguen and Miss Macintyre ee 
York. They offer a remarkable opportuany 
acquire fluent French. Ci 
Misses Talguen & Macintyre, 502 We-' 


New York. 


City advantace® 
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Bon-bons— 
Chocolates 


Bonbonnieres of 


Dainty 


purchases 


for safe 


clusive design are 
specially from Paris for Maillard 
candies; or you may have your 
packed 
Boxes to order and made ready 
delivery 


imported 


in Fancy 


anywhere 


Afternoon Tea inthe Luncheon Restaurant, three to six 


FIFTH AVENUE at 35th STREET 
NEW YORK 


/ 


For the Summer Home — 
Joseph McHugh 6Jon 


Established 


The St.Leonards Furniture: 


Schoo] of Basketry at Barbjsano, 
and Always the 


McHughwillow Furniture: 
New York Make Since 1893 


Offer éxclusive Things, not to be had elsewhere. 


A Decorative Combmation of the Original 
Hugh mission with Panelings of MHughwillow 


The Venetian Cane Furniture: 
Made by hand at the Italian Government 


9 West 42nd Street-Opposite Library 


The Cocoon | The Enemy 
By Ruth McEnery Stuart By George Randolph Chester 
and Lillian Chester 
VERY year or so there Bie Chee 
is published a little Te. 
| book, the whimsical- Se 
ity, originality, and charm serted for good their 
of which win it thousands lighter and more frivolous 
| of readers, while more seri- manner of writing, and we 
: | ous and heavier works of find here the most virile and 
oa fiction go a-begging. The brilliant arraignment of the 
book of this sort for 1915 drink evil that has yet been 
| is “The Cocoon,” a de- written. This is the more 
r ape fantasy, written by true as the authors do not 
preach, they simply tell us 
Stuart, who has endeared the facts of oe eee 
hesself to millions of readers struggle with their destiny 
by her stories of Southern in a thrilling and exciting 
ife. manner. 
$1.00 net $1.35 net 
H ? In 
earst s International Library Co. 
119 West 40th Street New York 
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| Forsythe 
Sport Blouses 


| 
921—Chic Novelty Blouse of handker- 940—New Sports Blouse. 
chief linen. Inset panels front and back 
of Blazer-stripe linen, fAnished with 
unique crarat of self stripe. Colors: 
Rose, Tan, Green, Light Blue, Navy, and 
Black. 86.75 


colors. 


Mail orders promptly filled 


JOHN FORSYTHE & SONS 


3 West 42nd Street 


No connection with any other store doing business under the name of FORSYTHE 


Wer 


Sheer hand- 
kerchtef linen with sailor tte. Collarand 
cuffs trimmed with striped linen tn 


Black, Blue. Tan, Green, Rose, 
$5.00 


New York City 
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“What's 


“BURGESSER 
VACATION HAT 


(Made of the finest 
Milan Hemp ‘Braid 


Can Be Folded 
and Crushed 


without injury, and packed 


in a suitcase for week-ends 


and travel. 


cAll Sweater Colors and 
Combinations! 

Sold where BURGESSER 
HATS are sold— BY 
LEADING DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE! 


Designed and Introduced by 
Durgesser & Co. 
f.adies ‘Tailored’ Hats 


1 West 37th Street. New York 
(Wholesale Only) 


HAT’S in a sleeve? You won't have 
to think twice this summer before 
answering —the cachet of the frock, 
for by the sleeve the couturier is 

known. The dictum for simplicity may be 

heeded in fashioning the bodice which is often 
so plain that it is severe, but the sleeve is per- 
mitted, yes encouraged, to ripple and flare 
and puff all the way from the shoulder to the 
wrist. Gone are the halcyon days of the 
kimono sleeves, the delight of the amateur 
dressmaker, for the designers in their search 
for novelties suddenly remembered that there 
were such details as sleeves. For several sea- 
sons they have overlooked them or eliminated 
them altogether, but in reviving the modes of 

1830 and 1870 they discovered that not the 

least part of their charm was the sleeve. 

Nine out of ten of the sleeves set into the 


summer frocks are transparent, for fashion 
has compromised with comfort. One of the 
simplest styles is the elbow sleeve which 
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springs out just over the ugly crook in the arm 
in a bell-shaped flare. Premet is the sponsor 


for this sleeve and he makes it of net and of 


organdie, outliring the edge with a narrow- 
plaited frill and sometimes trimming it up a bit 


with a band of lac e insertion. And if the sleeve 
is attached to one of Premet’s fas« inating little 
organdie frockNbreathing of the intluence 
in every line, don't forget to tia narrow black 
velvet or grosgrain ribbon/around the wrist 

Worth favours the_loné sleeve of a trans 
parent fabric, catching the drapings as they 
fall naturally to the wrist by an embroidered 
band, and adding a cuff which extends to the 
knuckles. Jeanne Lanvin has designed the 
most unusual of the new sleeves and has in- 
augurated a truly new scheme by setting in 
her sleeves with a heading, which looks like a 
narrow ruffle. The fulness of this sleeve she 
restrains at the elbow, adding a deep cuff to 
serve as the lower part of the slee. e and tin- 
ishing this with a frill. Not as style-making, 
but more unusual in effect, is her draped 
sleeve in which she exposes the outer part ol 
the arm from the shoulder to the elbow 

The Paquin sleeve is a splendid model fot 
taffeta and has been aptly named the gaunt- 
let, because it su rgests the gauntlet glove. 
Martial et Armand has varied the sleeve putied 
to the elbow by breaking it midway with 4 
double cuff, and Jenny has developed a distinct 
novelty in the way of a cuff for the coat of silk. 
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money 1s 
expended 
to pro- 
duce a single 
copy of Cosmo- 
politan than any 
other magazine in 
the world. 


That’s the answer 
to the question of 
why Cosmopolitan 
publishes over a 
million copies 
each month. The 
public judgment 
of values is very 
keen on points of 
this kind. 

The combination 
of literary and 
artistic features is 
made possible 


from a financial 
standpoint by the 
fact that the actual 
sales exceed a 
million. 


Did it ever strike | 


you that when an 
author or an artist 
his work 
accepted by Cos- 
mopolitan, he then 
does his best work, 
because he is 
spurred on by the 
fact thathe is going 
before one of the 
largest audiences 
that the entire 
publishing world 


gives? —and these 
literary and artistic 


people are super- 
sensitive to their 
reception. 


The newsstand’s best seller, 15c 


119 West Fortieth Street 
NEW YORK 
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FANCY STOCKINGS 
Short Skirts and Low Shoes 


It is a mistake to think that Peck & Peck Hosiery is expensive. 


From 


our lowest-priced cotton stockings to the highest-priced Fancy Parisian 


Silks, you will find the purchase of Peck & Peck Hosiery a real economy. 


a rench Silk Stockings with single 
»» stitch clocks, $3.50 the 


puair Stockings in any color 


nlp ol in finer weave ‘am ad lighte r weight, designs, $2.00 the pair 


$5.00 the pair. 
$10.00 the pair. 


Pure Silk Stockings with design 
in any color on any color stocking, 


extra value, $3.50 the pair 


in cob-web weight, 


A100— Hand-embroidered Pure Silk 
Many new 


233E— Effective French open-work and 


gowns, $5.00 the pair 


hand-embroidered Pure Silk Stockings 
in black or any color to match evening 


316—Pure Thread Silk Stockings in any 410-- Black. White or Sand Silk Stock- 


color with triple hand-embroidered 
clocks in self or contrasting c« 


$5.50 the pair 


185M—English Pure Thread ilk Socks 
black and blue; black 
purple, with hand.-« yidered selt-clocks, 


lors, stripes around 
clocks, $2.95 the pair 

haded black and white; 

and green; black and red; or black and 

0 the pair 


11709—Imported Mottled Effect o cks with narrow black stripes 


Black and white; 


red; black and green ; 
. $1.75 the pair. 


finest French Lisle 


black and blue 


black and 
Same in 


black and | urple; 
black and tan, 83¢ the pair. 


Complete illustrated catalogue of Spring and Summer hosiery 
styles for Men. VWVomen and Children, sent on request. 


PECK & PECK 


EXCLUS 


SIVE HOSIERY 


448 Fifty verte at JO th Street 
1% Aifth Avenue at Street 
NEW YORK Cire 
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A New Type 
The “Pocket Self-Filler’’ 


Waterman ideal Fountain Pen 


This announcement introduces the most 
important development in Self-Filling Foun- 
tain Pens—the new Pocket Self-filler that is 
distinctly Waterman’s Ideal throughout. 
It possesses all the superior qualities of 
the Regular Type plus the convenience 
of automatic filling direct 
from the ink supply. 


Simply raise and lower 
the lever and it fills. 


FountainsPen 


Illustrated Folder on Request 
Avoid substitutes. Look for the Trade Mark. 


L. E. Waterman Company, 173 Broadway, New York 


Chicago San Francisco Montreal London Paris Buenos Aires 
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illustrations 


will affect the waves. 
The more ex 
humidity, the more 


to 
will the hair wave. 


The Nestlé Permanent Hair-Wave 


Processes and implements patented in U.S. A. 


Originally Discovered by C. Nestlé in 1906 
Whether she goes to the seashore or to a function of fashion—no woman with 


straight hair can be without the Nestlé-Wave. This is the most natural, the most 
beneficial and the most beautifying of all temporary or permanent wavings known. 
The Nestlé treatment—in one sitting of about two hours or less—gives naturally 
wavy hair of such beauty and perfection that no lady or child whose straight hair 
was made naturally curly or wavy by the real inventor of Permanent Hair- 
Waving (who is in New York for a short period) would ever be without the wave 
in future. Do not accept a frizz or crimp as scientific permanent waving, but have 
once a real Nestle-Wave applied, and your delight will be great. Mr. Nestlé, who is 
the accredited Hair-Waver of most European Royal families, is at the head of the 
famous London establishment. He is an authority on the development of our hair, 
and his teachings and achievements are recognized by science. 


A further result of Mr. Nestle’s research work comprises : 


A simple motherly home treatment (Nestol treatment), by which the 
hair of babies and small children is positively influenced to grow curly 


We shall be pleased to send our illustrated booklet 
on Nestlé Permanent Hair-Waving and also on the 
’ Nestol-Treatment on receipt of Postcard or letter 


C. NESTLE & CO. 


Mr. Nestle is personally in attendance 
18 East 46th Street, New York 
Opposite the Ritz-Carlton Phone, Murray Hill 2910 


LONDON: 48 Seath Moulton Street 
PARIS: 45 Beulevard Haussmann 
BERLIN: 60 Niraberger Strasse 


15 months iater, natur- 
ally grown curls 


13 months old, born with 
Straight hair 
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Neck 


and 


Heels 


(Continued from page 56) 


Between the J. M. Gidding & Co. leghorn, bright- 
ened by hand painted medallions in blue, orange 
and green, and the Premet ruche of dark blue tulle, 
with toy Capuchin hood of satin, one sees little of 
the face, but you can catch a glimpse of the eyes 
through the frill of the pink maline hat bowed in blue 
velvet, even though the mouth is hidden by the 
ruche outlined in chenille. 


Just a peep at her 
feet, and she is 
wearing an all kid 
afternoon slipper in 
sand colour which 
J. & J. Slater selis 
for $11.00, with 50 
cents additional 
for the O'Sullivan 
Louis XVI. rubber 


heels. 


The gay blouses make 
the tailleur for the 
street this season, and 


‘ one can't pick up too 


many of them The 
Woman Who Knows 
has just received sev- 
eral from Paris, and 
she has quite lost her 
head over one of net 
with a curious harness 
arrangement of silk. 
These harness arrange- 
ments are as numer- 
ous as the Heinz fifty-seven varieties, and you 
may have them of silk to match the filmy 
foundation of the blouse or of a contrasting 
colour. An adorable blouse, which has been 
ordered to complete a white crépe de Chine 
suit, is of white chiffon with a vivid canary 
yellow harness. Another blouse that the 
Woman Who Knows cherishes more than the 
Jenny boots, which have been the delight of 
her days, is a Premet model in pale lavender 
organdie with large turned back revers of the 
same fabric. There is a vest of white organdie 
which ends in a high collar and tiny buttons 
set closely together straight down the front. 
Premet does not hesitate to add a yoke to 
these Sdoctabie organdie blouses, and he 
makes them of tucks so fine’ that they are 
scarcely wider than a horsehair—and the 
effect is ravissant. 

What do you think of paying thirty dol- 


A sight for tired eyes on a hot after- 
noon is the little lady in her Bonwit Tel- 
ler & Co. tea-gown of flesh tinted 
Georgette crépe and fine lace, gar- 
landed in purple convolvulus. 


Quite Poiret- 
esque is this J. M. 
Gidding & Co. coat 
of yellow, flowered 
in blue, with deep 
flounce of gold lace. 
The ebony cane is 
covered in red, to 
suggest an wum- 
brella, and has a 
green head. 


lars for a pair of even- 
ing boots? This is the 
modest sum asked for 
a pair of brocaded silk 
boots to wear with 
the audaciously short 
skirts. Like the new 
street boots they lace in 
the back with one lacing 
drawn through hooks, 
and, being seamless, 
fit the foot like a stock- 
ing. There is no ques- 
tion but that they are 
the last word in foot-gear, but fortunately one 
can be well shod without indulging in such 
extremities, and, if you would be practical as 
well, adopt the cravenetted foot-gear—only 
for the street of course. You, as I did before 
Mr. Langdon Geer told me about them, prob- 
ably think of a water-proof boot as a common 
sense reform type of foot covering with only 
ugliness and practicality to recommend it. 
But even the wisest of you couldn't tell a 
cravenetted boot on the foot, for it looks like 
any other because the process of making wa- 
ter-proof the soles, outer and inner seams and 
uppers can be applied to any style of foot- 
gear. And when it has been proved, as statis- 
tics show, that seven out of ten women have 
wet feet when they tramp around in the rain 
without rubbers, you can realize out of just 
how many colds these cravenetted boots 
cheat the doctors. 
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